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NEW-YORK CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue, 


EW-YORK City is proud of her 
Churches, and she well may be, as the 
forest of spires seen above the roofs of the 
level lines of houses, indicate as plainly 
as the forest of masts at her wharves, her 
VoL. 11.—16 


thrift and greatness. The renaissance, 
progress, and culmination of Gothic archi- 
tecture in the New World, may be here 
seen in the course of a morning’s walk, 
Passing through a few streets, or, in fact, 
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through one only, we may 
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see the objects which fu- 
ture archeologists will 
make the subjects of pon- 
derous essays; but the 
crowd that sees these.ma- 
jestic structures rising up 
day by day scarcely be- 
stows a passing thought 
upon them, or stops to 
moralize on the mystery 
of these resuscitations of 
dead centuries in the midst 
of our busy metropolis. 
The moral influence of the 
revival of the so-called 
Gothic style of church 
architecture, would form a 
most profitable subject for 
@ sermon, and we imagine 
that there would be no 
great difficulty in tracing 
the tendency to purple cha- 
subles in many of our Protestant clergy, 
to the medizvalisms in church edifices 
which have been introduced among us 
during the past twenty years. Sir An- 
thony Absolute shrewdly remarks of 
novel-reading, that those who are so fond 
of handling the leaves, will, in time, have a 
longing for the fruit. It is a natural re- 
sult, if not inevitable, that those who re- 
build the churches of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. will also desire to revive the worship 
to which they were consecrated. But we 
will not infringe on the province of the 
preacher ; our present business is with the 





Old French Church.—1704, 


minster and not the ministers. If the 
rapidity with which these ecclesiastical 
structures have sprung up in every street, 
and the general respectability of their ap- 
pearance, constitute any claim on our ad- 


German Lutheran Church.—1767. 


miration, the claim is sufficiently large— 
we shall examine its validity. There are 
two causes for the incorrect and unim- 
posing architecture of the greater number 
of churches in New-York; the one is the 
incapacity of the architects who design 
them—the other is the ignorance of the 
people who pay for them. 

Now, for the ignorance of the tester, 
there is every excuse which the most 
charitably disposed person in the world 
could desire to find. 

We don’t wish to be sweeping and un- 
just this morning ; on the contrary, every 

thing disposes us to mildness 
and amiability. We shall not 
say we think things are good 
when we know they are bad, 
and could prove it, if we had a 
mind. Intending, therefore, to 
do every thing that is right, we 
shall admit that we, as a people, 
are making great strides to- 
wards excellence in the various 
departments of art; and that 
there are a great many men 
among us who cannot be caught 
by mediocrity,and who demand 
from every man the best he can 


ve. 

The great evil is, that while 
there is plenty of private criti- 
cism in circles whose judg- 
ment in these matters is final, 
the public criticism is for the 
most part short-sighted, illogi- 
cal, narrow, and dictated by 


whim and pique.: We know fifty cases, 
and men who are more intimate with 
these matters than we. know many more, 
in which works of art and literature have 
been either mercilessly hacked, or stoutly 
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ignored by the press, merely because the 
editors had some private troubles with the 
authors or artists in question. Only once 
in a great while does a candid, impartial, 
generous criticism appear in our journals. 
It is hardly fair, perhaps, te hold the press 
{ responsible for the deficiencies of public 
taste, but it assumes to be a teacher, as well 
as a*chronicler, and it should, at least, be 
able to give a proper tone to public opinion. 
The subject of architecture is one, how- 
ever, of such magnitude that it is over- 
looked. The form of a foreign government 
is a subject that the press will scrutinize  —:- 
and dilate upon, but the form of the 
church next door is not worth considering. ~2= 
Well, when it comes 
to this, that the press 
has nothing to say which 
is worth hearing, we 
must expect that the 
public, mainly educated ase 
by the press, will know = 
very little about art, , 
and that little will be the — 
result of its instincts 
in default of other teach- 
ers; and the instincts 
of our people, like the in- : 
stincts of the English, are 
somewhat dull in aesthe- 
tics. We have first rate a 
painters among us, and 
one fine sculptor, but 
for some reason, not very = 
plain, we have as yet 
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Trinity Church, Broadway. 
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utterly failed to make any mark in the 
domain of art, and the prospect of our 
doing so is very slight for many years to 
come. 

One thing is plain as daylight to every 
body. Until some one of our artists 


St. Paul's Spire. 


shall do something that will stand in 

ite of all the flattery of friends, and all 
tae abuse of enemies, which shall say for 
itself, without waiting for any one to say 
it—*I am excellent, come and admire 
me;”—which shall abide through all 
changes of fashion, and all the whims of 
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dilettanteism ; which shall fear no criti- 
cism, and shrink before no knowledge; 
in short, until a leader come, we have no 
right to blame the public for want of 
taste, and say that “to paint good pic- 
tures, and make good statues, is to throw 
pearls before swine,” because the experi- 
ment has never fully been tried. There 
are many splendid examples of liberality 
and good construction in our church edi- 
fices, and, if they do not display the same 
degree of inventive genius which we can 
point to in our bridges, aqueducts, and 
other great public works designed for the 
general good, it will be wrong to infer 
that we are, therefore, deficient in archi- 
tectural ability. The fault lies not, we 
are persuaded, either in national, or indi- 
vidual disability, but in the narrowness of 
sectarian judgment. Our architects have 
not been left free to exercise their genius, 
or they could have accomplished things 
in church-building equal to our national 
achievements in ship- building. Our 
churches have been designed to conform 
to a superstitious reverence for symbol- 
ism, and our architects have been cramped 
by the foregone opinions of their employ- 
ers, that the science of ecclesiology was 
incapable of improvement or advancement; 
so there was no other course but to imi- 
tate some existing edifice, in the old world, 
as nearly as the changed order of society, 
and the improvements in art and science 
would permit. Some of these imitations 
have been very successful, as imitations, 
and there may be seen church edifices in 
our finest streets, placed between houses 
of great elegance and beauty, that display 
almost as much Gothic ignorance and bad 
taste. as any of the mouldy remnants of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. But 
it is quite impossible, with our improved 
tastes, and refined habits, to wholly imi- 
tate the barbarisms of our ancestors, even 
in church architecture, and the most Go- 
thic of our ecclesiastical structures display 
elegances and conveniences which the best 
of them were strangers to. Houses are 
built to dwell in, as Bacon says, in his 
essay on building, and churches were de- 
signed to worship in; but the prevalent 
opinion seems to be, that churches are in- 
tended for some other purpose, to symbol- 
lize a religious idea, or to perpetuate a sec- 
tarian dogma. 

We may call our progress in architecture 
a leap rather than a progress—because 
within five years, more has been done than 
in the thirty preceding the five. America 
has never produced a great—nay, a re- 
spectable architect. No set of men have 
done so’ much to bring the profession into 
disgrace, as the so-called New-York archi- 
tects. There is hardly in the whole city a 
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single correct 
building, and 
but few of 
the modern 
churches which 
are sincerely 
and faithfully 
built. This is 
not the place to 
preach from 
this text. We 
shall take 
speedy oppor- 
tunity to utter 
our convictions 
on this point. 
however; and 
content our- 
selves at pre- 
sent with mere- 
ly hinting at 
our sentiments. 
The architects 
of New-York 
must in each 
and every case 
shoulder _ the 
blame of the 
incongruities, 
the weakness, the want of impressiveness, 
which mar our public and private build- 
ings. When a man is spending half a 
million of dollars on a building, is it pos- 
sible to believe that he would not rejoice 
to find an architect capable of making a 
grand design, and carrying it out grand- 
ly? A man who knows, always con- 
trols the man who does not know, and 
an intelligent architect always can rule 
the will, the taste, and the purse of his 
client. 

There are, in the city of New-York, 
about two hundred and thirty churches, 
or houses of worship, the majority of 
which are merely convenient houses for 
public assemblages, respectable enough 
in appearance, and answering all the pur- 
poses for which they were designed ; but 
making no pretensions to architectural 
splendor, or ecclesiastical symbolism. 
There are some, however, which would 
command attention in any city of the old 
world, by their size, solidity of construc- 
tion, impressiveness of aspect, and ele- 
gance of finish. The greater number of 
them are of the various styles of Gothic, 
and belong generally to the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, the two wealthiest, if 
not the most numerous of the different 
religious sects of New-York. 

The Episcopalians made the first at- 
tempt at reviving, or rather transplanting, 
the Gothic style of architecture on this 
side of the Atlantic. St. Thomas’ Church, 
on the corner of Broadway and Prince- 
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Interior of St. Paul's. 


street, which 
was __ erected 
nearly _ thirty 
years ago, was 
the first at- 
tempt of the 
kind, and, 
though it has - 
since been so 
entirely over- 
shadowed by 
Trinity, yet, 
considering the 
state of art 
among us at 
that time, it 
must be regard- 
ed as a great 
success. 
The 
churchés _ of 
New-York, like all the Dutch buildings, 
were very ugly. The German Lutheran 
Church was built in the years 1766-7, in 
the-swamp, at the corner of Frankfort- 
street. Six years before, a few houses had 
begun to be built in that part of the high- 
road to Boston which led toward “ Fresh 
Water,” extending from Broadway to the 
place where the negroes were burnt in 
1741, and to which the gallows had lately 
been removed ; this road then began to be 
regulated as a street. The place near 
which this church was built was what its 
name implies, a swamp. The French 
Church. “ Du St. Esprit,” was erected in 
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1704, by the Protestant Hu- 
guenots escaped from F 

and settled at Brooklyn, New 
Rochelle, &c. Both these 
churches are now destroyed to 
make room for other buildings. 
We regret their loss, because 
though they were informed by 
no spirit of beauty, they were 
built in a sincere desire to do 
the best that lay in the builders’ 
power, and, at all events, were 
marred by no pretence, and 
told no falsehoods. 

The visiter to our city, who 
comes from over the water, sees 
the spire of Trinity Church 
rising far above the mass of 
houses and the clustered 
masts. It is a graceful and 
beautiful spire—the crotchets, 
perhaps, are a little too thickly 
placefl, and not of sufficiently 
marked character; and we 
could have wished that: the 
windows had been omitted 
from it, since, unless these 
features are kept very small— 
too small in such a spire to be 
of any use—they invariably 
interfere with the upward ten- 
dency of the lines. To have 
omitted the windows, how- 
ever, would have been to have Church of the Divine Unity, Broadway. 
lost a good opportunity for 
making money, an opportunity which ther ecclesiastical or viaductile, never 
American and English committees, whe- _ lose —_ of. Accordingly, we find that 
“a fee is expect- 
ed ” by the Sacris- 
tan for allowing 
the little tower- 
Staircase door to 
remain open from 
sunset to sunrise, 
and we may add, 
that the expecta- 
tions of this enter- 
prising gentleman 
are very seldom 
disappointed. We 
are sorry for him, 
but truth demands 
of us to state that 
the Latting Obser- 
vatory offers much 
better accommo- 
dation to visitors, 
and a more exten- 
sive view, at no ad- 

vh : vancein price. The 
tH : > present “ Trinity 








Re - = —— re ; Church” is every 
OTe y way a more beau- 

UN WCOK. EE, tiful building than 

First Baptist Church, Broome-street. the dingy old stone 
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Church of the Holy Redeemer, (Catholic) Third-street. 


edifice, with a wooden spire, which it has 
displaced. That was a very plain, mat- 
ter of fact structure, with an incongru- 
ous semi-circular porch jutting out in 
front. A model of the old church was pre- 
served till lately in the vestry room of the 
modern building, and afforded a very 
edifying contrast. The new church be- 
longs to the Perpendicular Period of 
Pointed Architecture, and was erected 
between the years 1838 and 1845, after 
the design of Richard Upjohn, an English 
architect, if we mistake not, settled in 
New-York. The material is the light 
brown freestone, from the Little Falls 
quarries, in New Jersey, and is, through- 
out, finely cut. The church, which, un- 
like all the other Protestant churches in 


the city, is open every day in the year, 
from sunrise to sunset, is entered by two 
side porches, and on Sundays by the 
large door in the Tower. The tower is, 
with the spire, 280 feet high and is pro- 
vided with: a clock, which strikes the 
hours, and chimes the halves and quarters, 
and a full chime of bells—the only one in 
the city, and a gift, for which the writer of 
this article desires to make his best bow 
to the Corporation for all the pleasure it 
has given him to hear. Over the prin- 
ciple door there is a large window filled 
with elaborate tracery, which lights no- 
thing and is of no use. It is put there 
like the niches in the tower sides, for 
show, and we wish that the architect had 
been willing to leave those spaces bare, 
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atrick’s Cathedral. 


and put the mo 
ney and labor 
which they re- 
present into 
real stone 
groining for the 
three porches. 
which, as we 
have said be- 
fore, yawns, at 
present, dis- 
gracefully in 
wood. It has 
been the fashion 
for some time 
past to say pa- 
tronizingly that 
“Trinity is a 
fine building”— 
yes, very fine— 
but it’s all 
spire. Now 
all that we im- 
agine the archi- 
tect of the 
church attempt- 
ed to do when 
he designed it 
was, to imitate, 
good existing 
examples, We 
take it for grant- 
ed he did not 
design execut- 


ing an original 
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work. If he did, he does not know what 
original means—because every thing in 
Trinity is copied from old examples from 
first to last, and the only question for the 
critic in testing its merits is, whether it be 
a correct copy or not. Now, working on 
this principle, Mr. Upjohn is quite right 
in making his tower and spire the domi- 
nant feature in the church, because it was 
the great principle on which the old 
churches, or the best of them, were de- 
signed. The tower and spire, or the tow- 
er when there was no spire, was the great 
exterior feature of the building. It was 
the life and soul of the structure. It re- 
presented the character of the building— 
it strove to embody its spirit—it was the 
portion which first caught the eye—to 
him who came over the sea or over the 
hill, that beckoning finger first gave wel- 
; come sign of home— 
the cheering voice, hid 
within, first. gladdened 
his eager ear. All 
the best art of the 
builder went into a 

tower, or the princi 
door, or the spire which 
crowned the whole. To 
make all beautiful was 
his aim, but invariably 
the spire drew in - 


self all the harmony and 

genius of the whole. 
Now we cannot say 

very eulogistic things 
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of the imposing spire 
of Trinity. We think 
it clumsy, and want- 
ing in lightness of 
line, and in the whole 
quality of aspiration 
which is the first ele- 
ment demanded in 
aspire. But we in- 
sist that its size 
shall not be brought 
up against it, because 
it is undoubtedly ac- 
cording to law that 
it should be larger 
than the body of 
the church would 
seem to demand. 
Beside, when we re- 
member that the tow- 
er is the best part of 
the church, we shall 
find it unreasonable 
to complain that this 
is the very part of 
which they have giv- 
en us the most. The 
body of the church 
is poor, and decided- 


ly ting in cha- 
alors crowd of 
bu ses which sup- 
port nothing, a fool- 
ish battlemented sky 
line, a double range 
of very ordinary win- 
dows, one serving as 
a copy for all the 
rest—this is all that 
the bodyof the church 
has to offer us. 

The interior of the 
church is, at first 
glance, very fine. It 
would continue to be 
considered fine by 
any criticism which 
chose to overlook 
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the evident insincer- 
ity of the whole affair. 
The ‘side-walls, the wholé roof, and the 
chancel are of ter, colored to imitate 
stone. The columns of the interior are 
stone as far up as we can see—we are 
unable to vouch for more. As we have 
already said, Nature is asserting herself 
nobly im damp and mould, and making all 
the architect’s deceptions plain in the light 
of truth. The woodwork throughout the 
church is of oak ; the screen in the chan- 
cel, the reading desks and chairs, the pul- 
pit, the organ and organ gallery, are all 
elaborately carved. The church would 
be an object of which our city might well 
be proud, if it were not for the deceptions 


Interior of Srace Church. 


which stare us in the face; and, after 
they are once found out, destroy much of 
our pleasure in visiting it. 

Higher up Broadway we have St. Paul’s 
—respectable, old-fashioned St. Paul’s, of 
which Willis sang in his flippant way : 

“On, or by St. Paul's and the Astor, 

Religion seems very ill planned ; 

For one day we list to the or, 

For six days we list to the band.” 
That band of Barnum’s whose bray wakes 
the discordant echoes all about, is the one 
he alludes to—playing its two-and-six- 
penny discords, to the unspeakable de 
light of all the pie-women in the neigh- 
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borhood. In spite of 
the fresh coats of 
paint bestowed upon 
St. Paul’s, and the 
excellent repair in 
which it is kept, it 
has a very venerable 
appearance, and we 
believe it is the oldest 
building in Broadway 
with one exception. 
The grand old trees 
in the churchyard, 
which are probably 
coeval with it, are 
very fitting compan- 
ions for it. The build- 
ing of St. Paul’s cha- 
| was commenced in 
1763, and finished in 
1766. It was opened 
on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1766; and his ex- 
cellency Sir Henry 
Moore expressed a 
desire of introducing 
in it a band of music, 
which request was 
granted, on the con- 
dition that the band 
should only join in 
such part of the ser- 
vice as was usual and 
customary in such 
cases, and that no 
other pieces of music 
should be ailowed but such only as were 
adapted to the service of the church on 
such solemn occasions. The inauguration 
of Washington, as President of the United 
States, took place, as is well known, at the 
City Hall. After the ceremonial was over, 
the general retired, with the civil and mili- 
tary officers in attendance, to St. Paul’s 
Chapel, in order to unite with them in 
such religious services as were appropriate 
to the occasion. And here also he fre- 
quently received the holy communion.” * 
The spire of St. Paul’s, a partial copy 
from one of Wren’s, is a great ornament 
to our city; and, together with the spire 
of St. John’s, which we have been unable 
to have engraved in season, deserves a 
prominent place in any critical notice of 
New-York church edifices. The tower is 
placed at the west end of the church, 
the entrance being at the east. It is 
built of wood, and painted brown to imi- 
tate stone, the same old story, which a 
man gets so heartily sick of in examining 
the architecture of New-York, that he 
can hardly find words strong enough to 
express his vexation. The body of the 
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church is of stone or brick stuccoed, on 
the exterior colored brown. and marked 
off in lines, to give it the appearance of 
being built of small blocks of rough stone, 
The principal porch on Broadway, and 
the rear porch in the west, with the 
pediments, together with the cornice and 
its mouldings are of wood, with stone col- 
umns, painted, and sanded. The principal 
porch, we may add, is very clumsy, and 
violatesall rules of architectural propriety. 
Thus we havea church dedicated to the 
worship of a God of Truth, whose min- 
isters declare that he will cast into Hell 
every thing that loveth or maketh a lie, 
in which not one of its outward parts is 
what it pretends to be, but purposes to 
be something better, more solid, and more 
costly than it is. ‘ 

The interior of this chapel is highly in- 
teresting, not for its architectural beauty, 
of which it has little, but for its,old- 
fashioned appearance, and the hints it 
gives us of the simple tastes and mode- 
rate ideas of splendor which belonged to 
our ancestors. The white pillars—we re- 
joice that no modern hands have framed 





* Berrian’s Historical Sketch of Trinity Church, 1847, 
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Church of the Annunciation. Fourteenth-street. 


them-—and thus made the inside as false 
as the outside—the odd and ugly bits of 
broken entablature which spoil them, the 
queer chandeliers of glass, the pulpit with 
its Damoclean sounding-board, the ex- 
ceedingly accurate representation of the 
thunder and lightning on Mount Sinai ac- 
companying the giving of the Law,—all 
these things will suffice to make a visit to 
the church very interesting, and we hope 
no Vandal will presume to alter the church 
in any particular, until time shall with 
his destroying finger first have given the 
sign. Farther up Broadway “the church 
of the Divine Unity,” formerly Unita- 


rian, now Universalist, astonishes and 
amuses us. As seen from Broadway, it 
is in truth nothing but the front door to 
a very long and gloomy entry which runs 
back to the real church—a very large 
building, full of pretence and cheap expe- 
dients, whose rear is on Crosby-street. 
Exteriorly, the true church building is 
nothing. A very blank series of un- 
painted brick walls, innocent of all de- 
ception, hardly prepare the beholder’s 
mind for the painted splendors of plaster 
and pencil, and the black walnut wainscot- 
ing, and beautifully carved pulpit he will 
find within. 
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The Church of the Divine Unity was 
built by the first Congregationalist society 
in New-York, which formerly worshipped 
in Chambers-street, in the small church 
which stood in the spot now occupied by 
the Savings’ Bank. 

The meeting-house of the First Baptist 
Church in Broome-street, was erected in 
the year 1841, from the designs of Mr. 
Lafever. It is built of rough, gray stone, 
having two large octagonal towers at 
the angles of the south front, and two 
small turrets on the same front, running 
up the sides of a very elaborate perpen- 
dicular window. The windows in the 
sides are square-headed, and very simple ; 
the towers, the gables, and the sides of 
the building are battlemented ; but, not- 
withstanding the embattlements, every 
thing about. and within the holy edifice 
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wears an aspect of peace and good will. 
It is not among our best specimens of 
Gothic, but it is a well built and commo- 
dious edifice, and one of the finest of the 
Baptist meeting-houses. 

The Church of the Holy Redeemer, 
(R. Catholic,) is a novelty amid the uni- 
versal display of pseudo-Gothic architec- 
ture, which meets our eye in every portion 
of the city. We have understood that it is 
the first work of a young architect, Mr. 
Walsh, who certainly shows some feeling for 
picturesque effect.. The tower looks well 
from a distance, and, we are told, has a pecu- 
liarly striking appearance from Brooklyn 
and the East River. Built ofshabby materi- 
als, and, we suppose, intended to be stuc- 
coed, it is a wretched affair when closely 
inspected. We think the interior the very 
ugliest, most trashy piece of tinsel and 
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St. George’s.—Interior. 


bad taste we ever saw. Every thing is 

_ of the most impoverished description ; .we 
should hardly be justified in making a 
jeer at poverty; but when it is coupled 
with extravagant pretension, what else 
remains ? Here we have an immense 
church which must have cost a great sum 
of money, its blue roof blazing with tar- 
nished brass stars, the rest of the interior 
a mass of dull white plaster, the high al- 
tar a heap of wretched gew-gaws. But 
the tower, as we have said, has quite a 
pleasant effect when seen from a distance, 
where the detail escapes the eye, and in- 
deed the rear of the building forms a very 
agreeable mass, although, judging from the 
exterior ornaments and the whole interior, 
we should imagine this excellence an acci- 
dent. 

We are informed that Archbishop 
Hughes intends erecting a very large and 
costly cathedral in the coming spring. That 
in Mott-street was begun in 1809, but was 
not consecrated till 1815. The original 
building was of solid stone stuccoed. It 
was 120 feet long, but in 1842, an addi- 
tion of 35 feet was made in order to afford 
a new Sanctuary and proper sacristies, 
The cost of the whole was $150,000. 
The name of the original architect is un- 


known, but the addition mentioned above 
was designed by Mr. Rodrique. The ca- 
thedral is a very ugly building, as the cut 
will show. The pediment of the east 
front has never been approached in the 
world in desperate deformity. 

The Church of the Messiah was among 
the earliest endeavors made in this city to 
attain unto the sublimity of the Gothic 
Cathedral of Europe. Who designed it 
we do not know—we trust that he has 
repented of his deed—but we well remem- 
ber the praise that the fearful object drew 
forth when it was first built. We re- 
member the astonishment of elderly la- 
dies and gentlemen, and the contemplative 
stare of “wechildren” at the masterly fres- 
coes, “ fac-similes, sir, from Westminster 
Abbey!” which adorn the east end and the 
ceiling. We remember the dumb aston- 
ishment with which we gazed at the ma- 
hogany miracles yclept severally a pulpit 
and organ, which set the carpenters into 
an envious frenzy. We remember all 
these things, and we sigh as we find that 
an intelligent audience still holds the 
church, and gazes year after year at these 
poor attempts, without the slightest 
qualms of conscience, or the slightest ap- 
parent symptoms of an outraged taste. 
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The exterior with its staring, useless tow- 
er, its very ugly and unmeaning window 
over the principal entrance, and its side 
entrance, half door and half window, are 
merely accessory pieces of ill taste, 
which entirely correspond with the re- 
mainder of the building. 

“Grace Church, on Broadway, New- 
York, is a sparkling specimen, on a small 
scale, of a cathedral with transept in the 
style of Gothic prevailing on the Europe- 
pean continent about the commencement 
of the fifteenth century, the early Flam- 
boyant.” We quote from Mr. Robert 
Dale Owen’s “Hints on the Architecture 
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of Public Buildings.” We would not on 
any account pretend to differ from so 
learned an authority ; but if we may offer 
a slight paraphrase on an old and respect- 
able proverb—we would beg to propose 


“all that flams* is not Flamboyant.” 


Grace Church is no 
credit to the archi- 
tect who built it, but 
it commands the 
whole sweep of Broad- 
way, and makes a 
picturesque termina- 
tion of the view 
from the lower 
The interior is like a 
poor kaleidoscope. 
For a Protestant 
church what could 
be more absurd 
than this interior ; 
a tawdry imitation 
in lath and plaster 
of bits of 
genuine 
work in 
stone and 
marble. 
TheChurch 
of the Puri- 
tans is a 
white mar- 
ble edifice, 
“an exam- 
ple,’? to 
quote agai 
from r. 
Owen, 
a= “without 
“2 much em- 
© bellishing 
ornament 
of the later 


ble, one side, and the rear of the church 
being of brick plastered. The architect is 
the same who designed Grace—Mr. James 
Renwick, Jr. 

The Church of the Annunciation, in 
Fourteenth-sireet, is built of gray free 
stone with a slated spire. It is noticeable 
for nothing unless it be the entire absence 
of elegance which chagacterizes it, a want 
however, in which it is fully equalled by 
many other ecclesiastical structures in the 
city. 

Our cuts of St. George’s Church and its 
interior do not do that admirable building 
justice. It is the most chastely designed: 





**To Flam ° is a good word, and is used by Dr. South, 
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and the most sincerely 
built church in New 
York City—we are not 
afraid to say in the Uni- 
ted States. It is in the 
Byzantine style, built of 
brown freestone, and 
finished in a style wor- 
thy of imitation. The 
edifice is not completed 
according to the designs 
of the architect ; the two 
spires are yet wanting, 
but we are not certain 
that the general effect 
will be improved by them 
as the ap of too 
great height, which the 
church now has, will be 
greatly increased by the 
addition of the slender 
spires, which are seen 
in the engraving. St. 
George’s Church stands 
in a noble position, front- 
ing Stuyvesant Square, 
and is the finest archi- 
tectura! feature which 
the eastern section of 
the city can boast of. 
The interior of this no- 
ble church is the grand- 
est*and most imposing 
of any of our city church- 
es. The finish is ex- 
tremely simple, and the 
absence of pillars, the 
need of which has been obviated by a 
hanging gallery, gives it a very roomy and 
majestic appearance. 

Calvary Church was erected in the year 
1846-7, after the designs of James Ren- 
wick, Jr., at an expense of $80,000. 
The most that can be said for this edifice 
is that it has a picturesque exterior when 
it is not seen too closely. It is constructed 
of brown free-stone of a very sombre 
tint, and has two skeleton wooden spires 
which are painted to correspond with the 
body ofthe building. Each spire is sur- 
mounted by a wooden cross. There are 
many incongruities in Calvary Church 
which must be too obvious to every one 
who looks at it with a critical eye, to re- 
quire pointing In the rear of the 
church is the rectory, which corresponds 
in style with the main building. 

The First Presbyterian Church, on the 
Fifth Avenue, is a very pleasing edifice, 
much lighter and more delicate than its 
neighbor the Church of the Ascension, al- 
though the latter seems a more solid piece 
of work. We wish that other societies 
* would follow the example of this church 
corporation, and give their buildings such 
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First Presbyterian Church. 


admirable settings of turf and trees. The 
church is placed in the centre of one side 
of a square, the grounds belonging to it 
extend to the streets on the north and 
south of the lot. It is refreshing to see 
these little bits of verdure and leafiness in 
the midst of our city, but “ position” is a 
grace which our architects and church 
corporations haye not sufficiently studied. 

Our Frontispiece—the Church of the 
Ascension, on Fifth Avenue, corner of 
Tenth-street, is erected from drawings by 
Mr. Upjohn, the architect who designed 
Trinity Church and Chapel. It is solidly 
and sincerely built of brown stone, and the 
walls are clustered with a beautiful gar- 
ment of our American ivy (ampelopi 
which, although a mass of dry sticks 
winter, is a treasure of verdant loveliness 
in the light and shade of spring and sum- 
mer, and glows in gorgeous scarlet and 
richest browns and purples through the 
autumn days. Will not the architect of 
Calvary and Grace take this hint of a 
natural veil, and persuade the several cor- 
porations of these buildings of its efficacy 
in such desperate cases as these ? 

(To be continued.) 








CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN HISTORY. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


“Credo equidem cum pietate pugnare, si Diabolo tribuatur potestas naturam npr 
a 


Helmont. 


nm 
“ Quicquid gutem est preter operationem nature vel artis, aut non est humanum, aut est fictum et fraudibus 


eccupatum.”—Roger Bacon. 
T= history of the Salem Witchcraft is 
rarely alluded to in modern times, ex- 
cept to furnish the foundation for an in- 
vective against the Puritans, or to over- 
throw some new theory that involves 
occult or supernatural influences. It ap- 
pears to us that the opinions of the world 
concerning the phemomena witnessed in 
that era, have been rather hastily formed. 
Men seem to attach but little weight 
to evidence, however unimpeachable its 
source, if it contradict their experience, 
or, if the conclusions to which it leads be 
either heretical, or beyond the limits of 
what they consider possible. Skepticism 
is the easiest philosophy. To stand upon 
the negative costs but little effort of rea- 
son, and involves no risk of reputation. 
But it is neither ingenuous nor manly 
to attempt to dismiss a stubborn fact with 
an incredulous sneer, or a philosophic 
doubt. Besides, the doubter may fall 
into the opposite extreme of credulity by 
attributing a foresight, power and ubiquity 
to the supposed contrivers of imposture, 
more wonderful even than the vulgar, 
supernatural theory. 

The distance in point of time from an 
occurrence can make no difference with 
any fair mind as to the evidence on which 
it rests, provided the parties concerned, 
and the relator, are known to be above 
suspicion. The memorials of the era of 
Witchcraft are ample, and, with the con- 
struction we shall give them, are reliable. 
It is perhaps here due to the character of 
the Puritans, to make a brief comment 
upon a few paragraphs from Macaulay’s 
essay on Milton, which may occur to the 
reader as tending to invalidate their testi- 
mony. 

“The Puritans were men whose minds 
had derived a peculiar character from the 
daily contemplation of Superior beings and 
eternal interests. * * * Instead of catch- 
ing occasional glimpses of the Deity through 
sn obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze full 
on the intolerable brightness, and to com- 
mune with Him face to face * * * In 
his devotional retirement, he prayed with 
convulsions and groans, and tears. He was 
half maddened by glorious or terrible illu- 
sions. He heard the lyres of angels or the 
tempting whispers of fiends. He caught 
ag impse of the Beatific*"Vision, or woke 
screaming from dreams of everlasting fire.” 

VOL. 11.—17 


But, notwithstanding this, the Puritans 
were eminently distinguished for their 
solid common sense. As long as their 
minds were free from the dominion of 
fear, they took nothing to be true without 
the clearest evidence. We are able there- 
fore to discriminate, in the relations which 
have come down to us, between such as 
will stand the scrutiny of daylight, and 
those that bear the impress of night, soli- 
tude and terror. During the intense ex- 
citement which prevailed, the most trivial 
and irrelevant matters were adduced as 
conclusive evidence of witchcraft; but, 
for a long time previous, when no such 
panic prevailed, when the minds of men 
were calm, there must have been some- 
thing beyond the tales of old crones, to 
produce an impression so universal and so 
profound as that which rested upon the 
minds of our fathers. After rejecting 
whatever is manifestly absurd, or incon- 
sistent,—after allowing for the exaggera- 


tion of excited minds, and for the share 
which private feuds and jealousies may 
have had in inventing or magnifying 
charges against supposed witches, there 
still remain well attested facts, which are 
utterly irreconcilable with the philosophy 


of to-day,—unless, indeed, one take refuge 
in the vague, and, as yet, indefinable 
notions of modern spiritualism. Thus, 
when children prate of seeing old women 
alight from aerial tours, transform them- 
selves into cats, mice or monkeys. or fly 
away again as eagles, we may justly treat 
the whole relation with contempt. When 
young girls, with palpable symptoms of 
hysteria, would have us believe the erea- 
tions of their morbid imaginations to be 
real, bodily existences, we may recom- 
mend them to quiet their nerves with a 
little physic. When Cotton Mather tells 
us that the devil sat all night upon his 
chest, oppressing his breathing, and well 
nigh killing him with his weight, we may 
properly advise him to eat no more ixsli- 
gestible suppers, and to sleep no more on 
his back, and so be rid of the nightmare 
and the devil together. But when the 
same Cotton Mather and scores of other 
reputable sags testify that they have 
seen the laws of gravity defied,—that 
they have seen a young woman raised 
from her bed to the ceiling, and held there 
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horizontally for seconds together, without 
amy apparent human agency, and under 
circumstances where trickery was impos- 
sible, we feel obliged to give some other 
amswer than “humbug.” We may not 
be disposed to refer the phenomena to 
supernatural agency; we may wait for a 
further developement of natural laws to 
explain what appears so miraculous. But 
simply because our reason is at fault we 
shall not take refuge in Sadducism, as 
Glanvil has it. 

The reader would perhaps be pleased to 
see for himself the evidence of the “eleva- 
tion” of Margaret Rule, the young woman 
of whose case we have spoken. Though 
this was in Boston, and some months after 
the tragical occurrences in Essex county, 
still in its main features it does not mate- 
rially differ from others of an earlier date. 
We have selected it, because, having been 
the subject of some controversy, more full 
and satisfactory evidence of it has been 
preserved. The account is taken from 
“More Wonders of the Invisible World,” 
a series of papers collected by Robert 
Calef, a merchant of Boston, and printed 
at London in 1700. Margaret Rule wasa 
young woman of reputable character and 
parentage, and was reared under the spirit- 
ual instruction of Rev. Cotton Mather, by 
whom the account was written. She was 
afflicted in September, 1693, with the 
usual symptoms that were observed in 
“ bewitched ” persons, and so severely as 
to be confined to her bed for six weeks. 
According to the narrator, she was tor- 
mented with unusual assiduity. She was 
often choked, was stuck with an incredible 
number of pins ; her jaws were wrenched 
violently asunder, while she struggled as 

resisting the swallowing of some 
bitter dose, the room meanwhile being 
filled with a strong scent of brimstone, 
“ whereof” as Mather says, “there are 
scores of witnesses.” She kept a fast of 
eight days, looking nearly as well at the 
end as at the beginning. She seems also 
to have been at times what is termed a 
elairvoyant. 


“This oy ate Rule once in the middle 


of the night ented sadly that the spec- 
tres threatened the drowning of a young 
man in the neighborhood, whom she name 
unto the company: well, it was afterwards 
found that at that very time this yo 
man, having been prest on board a man 0 
war then in the harbor, was, out of some 
dissatisfaction, attempting to swim ashore; 
and he had been drowned in the attempt, 
if a boat had not seasonably taken him up: 
it was by computation a minute or two 
after the young woman’s discourse of the 
drowning that the young man took the 
water. *** #” 
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“ And once her tormentors pulled her up 
to the ceiling of the chamber and held her 
there before a very numerous company of 
spectators, who found it as much as they 
could all do to pull her down again.” More 
Wonders, dc. pp. 29, 80. 


Mr. Calef was a stout skeptic in regard 
to witchcraft ; indeed, the object of pub- 
lishing his book seems to have been to 
attack the Mathers for their participation 
in the detection and trial of persons ac- 
cused; and, by his version of the case just 
cited, he leaves us to infer that Margaret 
was not to be implicitly trusted—that the 
whole account is highly colored, and that 
many supposed diabolic thaumata were 
the results of skilful imposture. But, 
though his explanations or conjectures as 
to most of the particulars are highly pro- 
bable, he is evidently nonplussed by the 
account of her being raised to the ceiling ; 
he stammers wofully over it, neither ad- 
mitting nor denying. In fact there was 
nothing for him to say, for Mather had 
taken the precaution to procure deposi- 
tions from various persons who had wit 
nessed the spectacle. Thus: 


“TI do testify that I have seen Margaret 
Rule in her afflictions from the invisible 
world, lifted up from her bed wholly by an 
invisible force a great way towards the top 
of the room where she lay; in her being 
so lifted, she had no assistance from any use 
of her own arms or hands, or any other 
part of her body, not so much as her heels 
touching her bed, or resting on any support 
whatsoever. And I have seen her thus 
lifted, when not only a strong person hath 
thrown his whole weight across her to pull 
her down; but several other persons have 
endeavored with all their might to hinder 
her from being so raised uP, which I sup 
pose that several others will testify as well 
as myself when called unto it. 

itness my hand, SamveL Avzs.” 

Two similar depositions follow, signed 
by five persons. 

An occurrence like this could not fail 
to attract considerable attention, even at 
the present day. But to understand the 
full weight of the impression made upon 
our fathers, we must bear in mind the 
great changes that have taken place since 
the closeof the seventeenth century. Then 
the spiritual world was not a dim shadow, 
a far off sphere, whose existence was re- 

ized only in the words of a formal 
ritual ; with them it was an ever present 
reality,—an entity that presented as tan- 
ible ideas to their minds as London or 
yden. “Not content with acknowledg- 
ing in general terms an overruling Pro- 
vidence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for 
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whose inspection nothing was too minute.” 
The long contest between the Good and 
Evil principles, was with them no m 
but an actual strife, in the result of which 
they had an incalculable personal interest. 
The Devil, whose name from very fami- 
liarity has come to be associated with 
ludicrous, quite as often as with terrific 
ideas, was the embodiment of all that 
could affright the soul. They could not 
ignore or forget him ; for they were con- 
tinually aware of his wiles. Ubiquitous, 
vigilant, crafty, daring, he strove to win 
to his service, if it were possible, the very 
elect. We suspect that the boldest Puri- 
tan never cast a furtive glance over his 
shoulder at night, without fearing that 
the baleful eyes of the arch enemy might 
be glaring at him through the dark : 
“ Like one, that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dr 

And having once turned round walks on, 

And turns no more his head ; 


Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


The intellect at that period did not seem 
to have a healthy, free action; hemmed 
in by rigid rules, and feeling a distrust of 
its powers from disuse, it tottered like an 
infant if once away from its accustomed 
surroundings. Though wise at the council 
board, brave in the field of battle, and 
ready to die sooner than renounce their 
faith, their free spirit animated them only 
while their feet rested on a tangible, firm 
foundation. To soar with free wings to 
the heavens, and follow the stars in their 
circling courses,—to descend into the 
abysses of night, and to pierce there the 
heart of mystery,—-was not given to them. 
In this age, neither height nor depth is 
beyond the reach of the dauntless inquirer; 
nothing in the universe is too sacred or too 
trivial for investigation or analysis. And, 
with the spirit of free inquiry that has 
become part of our existence, we find it 
difficult to sympathize with the childlike 
timidity of two centuries ago, creeping 
cautiously along the narrow limits of the 
known, and nearly as ignorant of the 
mighty secrets of the earth on which its 
head rested, as the infant is of the mechan- 
ism of the watch tliat ticks at its ear. Not 
to speak of the great circle of natural 
sciences, that age was not familiar with 
the experiments which we have witnessed 
in mesmerism and clairvoyance. The 
almost miraculous power of the human 
will, whose occult mode of influence has 
thus far baffled all philosophic inquiry, 
was known to but few even of the learned ; 
and by them only from Van Helmont, 
who attributed it directly to a superna- 
tural source. Tables were not then en- 
dowed with gyratory and see-sawing pro- 
pensities. Nor were disquieted ghosts 
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evoked by pale, bright-eyed “ mediums” 
to give their faintly-heard rap-a-taps, 
while the noiseless fingers hovered over 
the alphabet,—or to animate the passive 
hand with a capricious and electric energy, 
not its own, while it dashes off telegraphi 

dispatches from beyond the Styx, as 
though fleet Puck or tricksy Ariel be- 
strode the pencil. 

We need adduce nothing further to 
show that the popular belief in witchcraft 
did have some substantial basis; at least 
what in an age of limited knowledge, and 
of fervent religious enthusiasm, ap 
to be substantial. And, whether true or 
false, that belief might have existed for a 
century, as it had done for nearly a cen- 
tury before, without leading to any very 
serious results, had it not been for an un- 
fortunate sequence of circumstances that 
roused the half-dormant superstition into 
a frantic terror. 

The history of the lamentable delusion 
which commenced in Salem village, now 
Danvers, in which twenty or more persons 
were executed, is doubtless so familiar, 
that but a brief mention of it will be 
necessary to introduce what we have 
gleaned from the State papers. 

The first persons afflicted were some 
children of the family of Mr. Samuel 
Parris, the minister ; this was in February 
+831. An intelligent physician of the 
present day would have no difficulty in 
referring their symptoms to epilepsy or 
hysteria. Seeing that their cases attracted 
unusual attention, they probably con- 
cealed none of their ailments, if, indeed, 
they did not feign more. An Indian 
woman named Tituba, a servant in the 
family, who had evidently filled the chil- 
dren’s minds with all the traditional lore 
of witchcraft, attempted to open their 
spiritual eyes to behold the tormentor, by 
the use of cakes; not salse fruges, but 
rather less savory. The charm operated 
so well that they accused Tituba herself. 
She at length confessed that the devil had 
urged her to sign his book, and also to 
afflict the children. She was committed 
to prison, and lay there till sold for her 
fees. The account she gave of it was, that 
Mr. Parris, her master, beat her to make 
her confess, and to discover and accuse 
her sister witches; that her confession, 
and her accusation of others, came solely 
from this ill usage: and that he had re- 
fused to pay her jail fees unless she stood 
to what she had said. Whether this 
were true or not, it will be evident that 
Mr. Parris may justly be suspected of un- 
christianly conduct in subsequent cases. 

These girls. Elizabeth, the as 
daughter, Abigail Williams, his niece, 
their play-fellow Ann Putman, were not 
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only the prime beginners of the mischief, 
but continued to be accusers of most that 
were arrested during the whole excitement. 
Though they might at first have been 
self-deluded by the thick-coming fancies 
of hysteria or some other morbid state of 
the nervous system, there can be little 
doubt, we think, that when the legal 
mockeries called trials became frequent, 
their evidence was but a tissue of lies. 
If Mr. Parris, instead of beating the simple 
squaw into an acknowledgment of guilt, 
had tied the little hussies to a bed-post 
with their garters, or administered a 
wholesome correction with birch twigs, 
more temporum,.the Salem Witchcraft 
might never have been heard of. But the 
number of the accused increased. Sarah 
Good, melancholy and half crazed, Goody 
Osborne, a bed-rid woman, Goodwives 
Cory and Nurse, and many others, were 
arraigned and tried. 

The examinations took place in presence 
of all the accusing witnesses ; nor was the 
common rule of criminal trials observed, 
of separating the witnesses, in order to 
test their agreement with each other. 
The afflicted persons alleged that they 
were grievously tormented whenever the 
witch’s eye fell upon them, but were re- 
stored by her grasping their arms. Some- 
times this was varied by their complain- 
ing of receiving hurt when she adjusted 
her dress, as by pinning a collar anew. 
The examinations which follow will give 
an idea of the whole. 


“ The examination of Mary Black, (a ne 
at a court nol at Balem Village 22 
Apr. 1692. By the Magistrates of 
Salem. 

‘Mary, you accused of sundry acts of 
witchcraft: Tell me be you a witch?” —— 
Silent. 

‘How long have you been a witch?’ 

*I cannot tell.’ 

‘But have you been a witch?’ 

‘I cannot tell you.’ 

*Why do you hurt these folks?’ 

‘I hurt nobody.’ 

*Who doth?’ 

*I do not know’ 

{Benjamin Putman interrupts by saying, 
‘Her master saith a man sat down upon 
the form with her about a twelve month 


ago.’ 
: What did the man say to you!’ 
‘He said nothing.’ 
. ‘Doth this Negroe hurt yout’ (To the 


afflicted persons.) 
Severall of them said, ‘ yes,’ 
‘Why do you hurt them?’ 
‘I did not hurt them.’ 
‘Do you prick sticks?’ 
* No, I pin my neck cloth.’ 
‘ Well, take out a pin, and pin it again.’ 
“She did so, and several of the afflicted 
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cried out they were prickt. Mary Walcott 
was prickt in the arm till the blood cama 
Abigail Williams was prickt on the 
stomach, and Mary Lewes was prickt in 
the foot.” 
Taken by Samurt Parrt. 
Mass. Archives, Vol. 185, Fol. 20. 


“The examination of Sarah Buckley, 18 
May, 1692. 

“ Abig. Williams said, ‘This is the woman 
that hath bit me with her seragged teeth 
a great many times.’ 

“Mary Waleot, Ann Putman, and Susan 
Shelden unable to speak. Mary Lewes 
said she see her upon her feet last night. 

“Mary Walcot’s testimony read. 

“Eliz. Hubbard said, ‘I see her last Sab. 
day hurt Mary Walcot in the meeting-house, 
but I do not know that she hurt me.’ 

“ Ann Putman’s testimony read. 

“Mary Warren said that ‘She saw this 
woman and a great company, and that this 
woman would have her, the said Warren, 
go to their Sacrament up to Mr. Parris.’ 

“Susan Shelden said this woman hath 
tore her to pieces, and tempted her with 
the book. 

“ Ann Putman, carried to this examinant 
in a fit, was made well upon the exami 
nant’s grasping her arm. 

“Susan Shelden the like. 

“Mary Warren the like. When the exe 
minant was pressed to confess, She said She 
did not hurt them, She was inocent. Susan 
Sheldon said ‘there is the black man whis- 
pering in her ear.’ 

“This is a true copy of the substance of 
the original examination of the above 2¢ 

Buckley. Witness my hand, upon 
my oath, taken this day in Court, 15¢> Sept. 
1692. Sam. Parris. 

“Ib. Feb, 22.” 


It seems difficult to imagine how men 
reared under the influence of English in- 
stitutions could have departed so far from 
the principles of jurisprudence which were 
then well settled. Evidence which would 
provoke only a smile from us, did we not 
know that it had driven tender women to 
the scaffold, was received in court without 
any apparent sense of its absurd irrele- 
vancy. Indeed, very little of it rested 
upon the bodily senses of the witnesses; 
they testified that the acts complained of 
were done by the “ spectres,” or “shapes” 
of the accused: and these they did not 
pretend to behold with their bodily eyes. 
The injunction in the Pentateuch, “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,” by an 
odd process of reasoning, is made to serve 
a double purpose. To those who denied 
the existence of witches, it was urged, 
that the Divine command was surely not 
in vain; that the malediction would be 
pointless, if their exploits were fabulous. 
And if the objector then insisted that 
upon a capital trial the long established 
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rules of evidence should be adhered to, 
the same Scripture was quoted as peremp- 
torily demanding their extirpation. And, 
therefore, if from the artifices of Satan 
the legal forms could not be complied 
with,—their evil deeds not being generally 
appreciable by the natural senses,—why, 
justice was not so to be cheated, and the 
court must even take the best evidence 
that could be advanced, and be thankful 
if any way the “Thus saith the Lord” 
could be obeyed. The infatuation that 
revailed must have been fearfully strong. 

hen men of learning and character, like 
the Mathers, gave all their zeal and influ- 
ence in favor of the prosecutions, what 
means remained to stem the current of 
popular prejudice? None but scoffers, 
the “ witlings of coffee-houses,” as Cotton 
Mather styles them, discredited the fables 
that imposed upon the government, or 
remonstrated against the shedding of 
innocent blood. Yet it is certain that the 
Mathers, father and son, had counter- 
arguments before them, which now must 
be regarded as conclusive. Upon our 
table there is a quarto volume in which 
is the autograph of Increase Mather, dated 
at London, 1691, the year preceding the 
trials at Salem; the work has 

“ An old-fashioned title page, such as presents, 

A tabular view of the volume’s contents.” 
“THe DISPLAYING orsurrosep WITCHCRAFT. 
Wherein is affirmed that there are many 
sorts of Beceibers and Emposters, and 
Divers persons under a passive Delusion of 
MELANCHOLY AND FANCY. But 
that there is a Corporeal League made be- 
twixt the Devi and the Wiron, or that he 
sucks on the Witches Body, has Carnal 
pag ny or that Witches are turned into 

ais, Dogs, raise Tempests, or the like, is 

utterly denied and disproved. Wherein, 
also, is handled the Existence of Angels 
and Spirits, the truth of Apparitions, the 
Nature of Astral and Syderial spirits, the 
force of Charms and Philters; with other 


abstruse matters. By John Webster, Prac- 


titioner in Physick.” * [London, 1677.] 

This treatise, though sufficiently tinc- 
tured with the erroneous theories of the 
times, as the title indicates, is yet a 
learned and able argument. Nor could 
the author’s mode of reasoning have been 
objectionable to the Puritan Divines, for 
the whole discussion proceeds on strict 
biblical grounds. 

.To return to the trials. We shall give 
some of the evidence at length. It will 
be seen that the suspicion of witchcraft 
having once attached to the accused, 
“trifles light as air” became “proofs in 
confirmation strong as Holy Writ.” The 
evidence was generally taken down by 
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the ministers or magistrates; and many 
of the trivial or ge ue incidents were 
doubtless omi by them: but the de- 
position which follows is copied from the 
deponent’s own hand. The reader, to 
appreciate the intelligence which dictated 
it, ought to have the pleasure of puzzling 
over the MS. for himself. 


Zecheriah Davies’ = vs. Will™ Morse’s 
wife. 

“When I lived at Salbury, Willim Mas- 
se’s wief asked of me whether i could let 
her have as mall passell of winges? and [ 
teld her I woode; so she would have me 
to bringe them ower for her the next time 
I came ouer; but I came ouer and did not 
think of the winges, but met gooddy Masse. 
she asked me where I had brought ouer 
her winges? and I tel her no, I died not 
think of it; soi came 8 are 4 times, and 
had them in my mind a lital before I came 
ouer, but stil forgot them at my coming 
away. s0, meeting with her every time 
that i came ouer without them, aftar that I 
had promised her the winges, so she tel me, 
she wonder at it, that my memory should 
be so bad; but when I came home, I went 
to the barne, and there was 8 cafes in a 
pen; one of them fel a dancing and roue- 
ing, and was in such a condition as I neuer 
see one cafe in before; but being almost 
night, the catel came home, and we put 
him to his dam, and he socks and was well. 
8 are 4 days and one of my brothers came 
over to nubery, but wee did not think to 
send the winges; but when he came home 
he went to the barne; this cafe fel a dane- 
ing and roreing again. wee put him to the 
cowe, but he would not socke, but ran a 
roreing away ; so wee take him again with 
much adoe, and put him inte the barne, and 
we heard him roor seuerall times in the 
night; and in the morning I went to the 
barne, and there he was, seting up on his 
tail like a doge, as i neuer see no cafe set 
aftar that manner before; and so he re- 
mained in those fits while he died.” 

Mass. Archives, Vol. 185, Fol. 14. 


Such of our readers as reside in the 
country,—we mean the old-fashioned 
country, not the suburbs to which the 
elegance of Beacon Street or the Fifth 
Avenue is temporarily transplanted,— 
will appreciate the homely fidelity of thi 
relation. It is a piece of Dutch painting. 
The old dame, becanse, forsooth, she 
could not get the turkey wings where- 
with to brush the ashes from the devices 
of the hearth stones into the cavernous 
fireplace, must needs be-devil the poor 
calf, till he roars in agony, and sits erect 
“on his taile like a doge.” Naughty 
Goody Massie ! 

The trial of Job Tukey, or, as he was 
sometimes called, Stuky, shows how 





* The mottoes prefixed to our article are quoted from this work. 
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us it was to play practical jokes 
in serious days. It seems that he 
had endeavored to frighten some silly 
irls by claiming power to raise the devil. 
e sneceeded so well in his exorcism, as 
to find it difficult to get clear of the gal- 
lows as a reward for his pains. Subjoin- 
ed is a part of his examination before 
Major Gedney, with some of the evi- 
dence. 


“Did you not say the other day that you 
saw the devil? Ans. I knew not then 
what I said. 

“The said Stuky lookeing upon 
the afflicted persones struck them down 
with his eyes and recovered them by tak- 
ing of them severally by the hand or wrist. 

“Mary Warrin in a trance said that 
Gamaliel Hawkins was dead in Barbados 
and Job Stuky did stick a great pin into 
him. * * Susanna Sheldon said that 
Stuky had killed one Andrew Woodberry 
and one Gamaliel (but was just then 
choakt.) A little after she proceeded and 
said that Tuky had murdered Trasks 
ehild, and that he run a great pin into a 
om heart, which killed the said Haw- 

ins. 

“Warrin said she saw a young child un- 
der the table eryeing out for vengeance 
upon Stuky. * * * 

“Mai aleott saw 3 men 3 women and 
two childrens apparishons, who all eryed 
for vengeance against Stucky. * * * 
they appeared in their winding sheets, and 
looked pale upon her, but Red upon Stuky.” 

Mass. Archives, Vol. 135, Fol. 28, 1692. 





“Susannah Shelden Mary Warren and 
Ann Putman all testified, y* this 4 of June, 
when Job Tuckey was examined before 
y° amy go wee did see fiue people y* 
arose from y® dead; two of them men, two 
women & one child; w** all cryed ‘ Ven- 
gance, Vengance!’ 

Before John Hathorne Jus‘. Peace” 
ib. fol. 26. 


“John Stacy * * * testifieth and sayth 
that this day hee heard Job Tuckey of 
Beverley * * say y' he would take m*. 
Burrows his part; and then the afflicted 

rsons * * * were greatly afflicted and 

id then complaine of him.” 

ib. fol. 27. 


“Job Tuckey sayth its not he, but y* 
diuell in his shape y* hurts y* peopel.” 
1b. fol. 26. 


“John Lander * * * testifieth, that Job 
Tuckey * * did this day say, that ‘I can 
as freely discours the Diveli, as well as 
he,’ speaking to him said Lander.” 

ib, fol. 27. 


“Mary Warren and Ann Putnam & 
Susannah Shelden all made Oath before vs 
that Job Tuckey did this day tell them in 
his owne person that he had learning and 
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could Raise the Diuell when he pleased. 
Salem June the-4t® 1692 
“Maj' Bart. Gedney 
Jonat Corwin 
Jno. Hathorne.” 
ib. fol. 26. 


To illustrate more fully the subject, we 
insert some depositions used in the trial] 
of Eunice Cole, some thirty-five years 
previous at Hampton. The idea of witch- 
craft was stereotyped; there were slight 
variations to be sure, but not so many as 
there are versions of Greek manuscripts. 


“The Deposition of Mary perkins y® wife 
of Abraham perkins Sent. 
“who saith thatt many years scince, one 
Sabath Day when m’. Dalton was preach- 
ing, this Deponantt Saw a Small creature 
aboutt the Ci nes of a mouse, fali outt of 
the bosom of Vnis Coule and fell into her 
lap, itt being of a lead Couller, & as Sone 
as itt was in her lap itt run away; and 
Goodwife peabody, being startled att itt, 
tooke vp her Stoole & wentt away to ano- 
ther ay in a frightt; and Vnis Coule 
reiuding [qr. ve ‘] itt semed to 
w Her mouth together & to flew att itt. 
and this Deponantt further testifieth, thatt 
att another time, being appointed with 
other women, by Captain Wiggins to Sarch 
Vnis Coule, She found a strang place in hen 
legue, being a Conjunction of blew vaines, 
weh were Sweld with blood and all mett 
together, uhere was a strang ventt of all 
these vaines as this Deponantt did judg. 

“Sworne on 7» 24 mo, 1693. Before 

mee Sam!! Dalton Coms'. 
ib. fol. 8, 1656. 

The reason for describing the “strang 
place” upon the poor woman’s leg, the 
common case of varicose veins, doubtless, 
will not appear to those who have but a 
slight acquaintance with the subject. It 
was the vulgar belief, that the familiar 
spirit fastened upon the knuckle of the 
witch, or upon some wart or other excres- 
cence, like an infant upon the mother’s 
breast. Hence it was a part of every ex- 
amination, at least of a female, to search 
for these indiciz of familiarity with the 
devil. “Shocking!” “ Disgusting!” some 
may exclaim. But we cannot account 
that wholly unworthy of notice which has 
decided the question of life or death for 
so many wives and mothers. The deposi- 
tion that follows is of the same purport. 
“The deposition of Richard Ormsbey, consta- 

wae J Salisbufy. 

— “That being aboute to stripp Evnice 
Cole to bee whipt (by the Judgement of the 
Court att Salisbury) looking wes hir 
brests, vnder one of hir brests, (I thinke hir 
left brest) I saw a blue thing, like vnto a 
teate, hanging downeward abouie thre 
quarters of an inche longe, not very thick ; 
and, haueing a great suspition in my minde 
about it, (she being suspected for a witche) 
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desired the Court to sende some women to 
looke of it; and @sently herevyppon she 
puld or scrasht it of in a violent manner, 
and some blood with other moystnes did 
appeare clearly to my appthension; and 
a said it was asore. Jno. Goddard doth 
testifie that hee saw hir with hir hand vio- 
lently scratch it away. 

Sworn in the Court att Salisbury, 12**, 24 
m° 1656. Vera copia # me, Tuo: Brapsv- 
ry.—Jb. fol. 3. 

“The deposition of Thomas filbrick. 

This deponent saith that goodwife Cole 
said, that if this deponents calves, if they 
did eat any of hir grass, she wished it might 
poysen them or choke them; and one of 
them I never see it more, and the other 
calfe came home and died abcute a week 
after. 

Taken upon oathe before mee 

Tuo: Wiaarn. 
Tno: Brapsury. rec. 


ib. fol. 2. 


“The deposition of Goody Maston and 
Goodwife Sussanna Palmer who being 
Sworne saith that goodwife Cole said that 
shee was shure there was a witche in the 
towne, and Shee knew where hee dwelt, 
and who they are; and that thirteen yeares 
agoe she knew one bewitched as Goodwife 
Maston childe was; and she said, shee was 
sure that party was bewitched, for it toule 
hir soe, and it was changed from a man to 
an ape, as Goody Maston’s childe was; 
and she had prajed this thirteen years that 
god would discover yt witch, and further 
this deponent saith not. 

Taken upon oathe before the Comr* of 
Hampton the 8t» of the 24 m° 1656. 

Wit. FFULLER, 

Henry Dour. 
Vera copia #2 me, Tuo: Brapsury, rec. 
ib. id. 

Goody Oole escaped death at that time; 
but, as usual with persons accused, never 
was free from suspicion. Subsequently, 
1672, she was again arraigned, with what 
result we are not able to say. The fol- 
lowing deposition of a child was read at 
the trial; it was bolstered up by other 
vague evidence; but such absurd puerili- 
ties need no comment. 


“The deposition of Ann Smith, aboutt 9 years 


Vera copia, # me 


of Age. 

This deponantt testifieth thatt when she 
was in the Cabbage yard, thatt there came 
a woman to her in a blew Coatt & a blew 
cape, blew Apron, and a whitt neck cloath ; 
and the woman tooke her by the head and 
earried her into the Ovil yard Seal gee 
under the pear maine tree; and then she 
tooke up a Stone and knocked her on the 
Head ; then She turned into a little Dog and 
run upon the tree; thenShe flew away like 
an Eagle, and further this Deponant Saith, 
thatt if She Came again she would kill Her. 
and att another time Scinée tnatt, She Sit- 
ting in the Corner, thatt there Came a thing 
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like a Grey Catt, and Spake to Her, & Said 
to her, thatt if She would Com to Her, on 
the Vgly Day, She would Give Her fine 
things; & further this Deponantt Saith 
nott. 

Ann Smith Affirmed to this Above writ- 
ten ye 12th gth m. [Oct.] 1672, before mee, 
Sam!! Dalton.”—#b. fol. 6. 


We are admonished to hasten on in the 
narration. Very soon after the enchant- 
ment of the three girls came to be believed, 
they ventured upon more daring experi- 
ments, feeling secure from punishment, 
because ded as irresponsible while so 
possessed. At church, one Lord’s day, af- 
ter the psalm was sung, Abigail Williams 
said to the minister, “ Now stand up and 
name your text!” After it was read she 
observed “it was a long text.” One Mrs. 
Pope in the beginning of the sermon ex- 
claimed, “ Now there is enough of that!” 
Ann Putman said “there was a yellow 
bird that sat on his hat as it hung on 
the pin in the pulpit.’ Those who re- 
member the extreme solemnity which has 
always prevailed in New England church- 
es, will understand the horror and confu- 
sion such episodes would be likely to oc- 
casion. Mr. Parris, instead of striving to 
allay the rising storm, seems to have add- 
ed new fury to it. He preached a ser- 
mon from the text “Have I not chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil ?” 

The number of the accused increased 
amazingly ; it is evident that many de- 
formed, sickly, melancholy, or ill-favored 
persons, as well as those entangled in 
neighborhood feuds, fearing to be arrest- 
ed, feigned to suffer themselves and ae 
cused others. In May, 1692, the number 
of persons committed to the jail amounted 
to one hundred. A special commission 
issued for their trial. At the trial of Sa- 
rah Good, mentioned before, one of the 
afflicted pretended to receive a stab from 
a pen-knife, and produced a part of the 
blade, which she said was just then bro- 
ken off in the attempt. Here a young 
man held up a knife with a broken blade, 
which the fragment exactly fitted. He 
said that he broke it by accident the day 


“before, and threw away the point. The 


magistrates hade the witness tell no more 
lies, but, nevertheless, used her evidence 
against others as before. It was this Sa- 
rah Good that uttered the memorable ex- 
pression attributed to Maule in the “ House 
of Seven Gables.” At her execution, Mr. 
Noyes urged her to confess, and told her 
“she was a witch, and she knew she was 
a witch.” To which she replied, “ You 
are a liar; I am no more a witch thaa 
you are a wizard; and if you take away my 
life, God will give you blood to drink!" 
In September of the same year, the in- 
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fection had spread into the gurroundin 
towns, so that fifteen received sentence 0 
death, eight of whom were executed. The 
cart which conveyed them to the gallows 
hill was set for some time; the afflicted, 
whose spiritual eyes were opened, saw the 
devil blocking the wheels. Stupid devil! 
If he had desired to save his friends, he 
should have interfered earlier. On the 
scaffold several of the condemned bade 
their friends and the world farewell with 
such touching pathos, as to send tears 
down the unaccustomed furrows of Puri- 
tan cheeks. Giles Cory, husband to one 
of the women executed, being himself ar- 
raigned, pleaded not guilty, but refused to 
put himself on trial by the jury, knowing 
that the same witnesses would appear 
against him, and that the jury had cleared 
none. He was therefore subjected to the 
peine forte et dure, the barbarous English 
penalty for silence, and was pressed to 
death. In his agony, his tongue protrud- 
ed from his mouth, and the brutal sheriff 
erowded it back with his cane ! 

The trial of Mr. George Burroughs, for- 
merly minister at Wells, is a melancholy 
instance of the length to which prejudice 
and fanaticism may drive men. The prin- 
cipal witnesses were those who, in modern 
phrase, “ turned state’s evidence,” —— 
parently expected to gain favor by attack- 
ing him ; for certain expressions of Cotton 
Mather’s leave little room to doubt that 
he was exceedingly disliked by some of 
the more rigid brethren. Mr. Burroughs, 
though of small stature, possessed prodi- 
gious strength. It was testified that he 
could raise and level a gun seven feet long 
with one hand ; some said he had lifted a 
gun simply by one finger thrust into the 
muzzle. He could take up a barrel of ci- 
der and perform feats with it that would 
be the admiration of the crowds at the 
Hippodrome. His speech at the gallows 
affected the multitude so deeply, that an 
ominous murmur to run round. 
But the accusers said the black man stood 
and dictated to him ; and Cotton Mather, 
to counteract the growing feeling of pity, 


stood upon his horse and made an ha-. 


rangue, recounting the conclusive evidence 
against the prisoner, and reminding the 
people that even Satan could transform 
himself into an angel of light. The inexo- 
rable gallows, thanks to its champion, was 
not defrauded of a victim. The treatment 
of the dead body by the malignant sexton 
is too shocking to be related. 

At length, when twenty lives were sac- 
rificed, and eight more were under sen- 
tence of death; when above a hundred 
and fifty were in jail, of whom fifty con- 
fessed themselves to have been witches; 
and two hundred more at large were ac- 
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cused; the ial commission came to an 
end. A short interval of reflection showed 
the thing to be too monstrous even for fa- 
naticism to abide. At the rate of increase 
the country would soon be depopulated, 
and the whole church of God swept clean 
into the devil’s lap. When the people re- 
covered from their fright long enough to 
see the inevitable horrors towards which 
the whirlwind careéred, the boldest could 
but pause. In January following those 
under sentence of death were reprieved 
The prosecutions, being now vehemently 
opposed by the majority, were dropped. 
A few cases lingered on in the courts, but 
as the judges refused longer to admit 
spectre evidence, the charges fell to the 
ground, and the jails were soon emptied. 

The reader will wonder perhaps at the 

number that confessed themselves guilty. 
But it is to be remembered, that the 
stoutest asseveration of innocence had no 
effect upon the pitiless court; and as all 
other hope of escape was cut off, confes- 
sion, seasoned with a godly penitence, 
seemed to be the only resource. It is ak 
so curious to observe the apparently ind 
rect efforts to propitiate the ministers in 
these confessions. For instance, there had 
been a serious division of long standing in 
the church at Salem village; a part being 
vehemently opposed to Mr. Parris, and 
desirous for his removal. The two con- 
fessions which we subjoin, attribute this 
opposition to the influence of the devil, 
who was endeavoring to drive there an 
entering wedge, and so rend asunder the 
kingdom of Christ. Whether Mr. Parris 
dictated these confessions we have no 
means of knowing; but Mr. Calef says, 
that the most of them were written for 
the poor wretches, who, with the terrible 
noose before their eyes, reluctantly affixed 
their names. A large number, after the 
storm subsided, declared that their confes- 
sions were utterly untrue, and dictated by 
the extremity of fear while in duress. 
One of these confessions also has a side 
thrust at the Baptists, by affirming that the 
devil’s mode of baptism was by plunging 
the head under water. 
“Eliz. Jonson’s Confession, August 11, 1692 
Y® Majestrates to her:” you have already 
confessed you are a witch ; how long have 
you bin soe? 

Ans, Four pa. She sé ye devill, like a 
blue man, and goodwife Carrier perswaded 
her to be a witch * * and they promised 
her she should be safe, and should not be 
found out : jay & also promised her a shil- 
ling in money, but she s¢ she never had it. 
She sé she did not presently afflict persons, 
—not till she had bin babtized by ye devill 
which was about 3 years agoe, in goodwife 
Carrier's well. Shes shescratcht y*® devills 
book with her finger when she signed to it, 
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so she signed it. She s¢ y® devill never 
apeared to her from Pe time she signed till 
the was babtized; after she was babtized, 
he appeared like two black catts. She 
forgot what y® devill s¢ to her when she 
was baptized by him, but he dipt her head 
over in water. She owned she had bin at 
y® witcheses meeting * * there were about 
six score att y® witch meeting at y* Vil- 
ladge, that she saw, * * they had bread 
and wine at y® witch sacrament, * * * 
there was a minister att that meeting; and 
he was a short man, & she thought his name 
was Borroughs. She s4 they agreed that 
time to afflict folk, & to pull downe y® King- 
dom of Crist & to sett up y® devils king- 
dom. * * * She brought out 3 poppits, 
made of rags or stripes of clothe two of 
them, the other was made of a birch Rhine, 
[rind] one poppet had four peices or stripes 
af cloth, rapt one upon another, which she 
said was to afflict four persons with, * * * 
a second popet had two such peices of rags 
rolld * together, & 3 pins stuck into it. 
*** She afflicted An Putnam with a 
spear; & was asked whether y® spear was 
Iron or wood? she s¢ either of them would 
doe. She was asked whare her ffamillier 
suckt her? She showed one of her knuck- 
les of her finger, & s¢ there was one place, 
& it looked red. She s¢ she had two places 
more where they suckt her: & women 
were ordered to search them out; & they 
found two little red specks y* s4 Jonson s¢ 
were all that then was to ‘ seen :—they 
were playn to be seen when they were 
newly sucked. one of s4 places was behind 
her arm. * * # @ 
Taken in characters by Simon Willard.” 
Mass. Archives, Vol. 185, Fol. 33. 


“W" Barker of Andovers examination & 
confession. 

He confesses he hes been in the snare of 
the devil three yeares, that the devil first 
appeared to him lyke a black man, and per- 
ceived he had a cloven foot,—That the de- 
vil demanded of him to give up himself 
soul & body unto him, which he promised 
to doe. He said he had a great family, the 
world went hard with him, * * * And 
the devil told him he would pay all 
his debts, and he should live comfortably 
* * * He confesses that he has afflicted 
« ** his three accusers;—that he did 
Syne the devils book with blood brought to 
him in a thing lyke an Inkhorn ;—that he 
dipt his finger y™ in and made a blott in 
the book, which was a confirmation of his 
Covenant with the devil. He confesses he 
was at a meeting of witches at Salem vil- 
lage where he judges there was about a 
hundred of y™,—that the meeting was upon 
a green peece of ground neare the ministers 
house. He said they mett there to destroy 
that place, by reason of the peoples being 
divided, & theire diffring with y* minister. 
Satan’s design was to set up his owne wor- 
ahip, abolish all the churches in the Jand, 
to fall next upon Salem, and soe goe through 
the countrey. He sayth the devil promised 
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yt all his people should live bravely,—that 
persones should be equall,—that there 
should be no day of resurection or of i. 
ment, and neither punishment nor 
for sin. He sayth there was a Sacrament 
at yt meeting; there was also bread & 
wyne. * * * * He said he know Mr, Bur- 
roughs and Goody How to be such ee 
and that he heard a trumpet sounded at the 
meeting, and thinks it was Burse [Bur- 
roughs] that did it. The sound is heard 
many myles off, and then they all come one 
after another. In the spring of the yeare 
the witches came from Connecticut * * 
but now they have left it off. And that he 
has been informed by some of the grandees 
yt y™* about 307 witches in the country, 
* * * and that he hes not known or heard 
of one Innocent persone taken up & put in 
prisone. He saith he is heartily sorry for 
what he has done, * * * desires prayers 
for himselfe, promises to renounce the devil 
and all his works * * 
August 29, 1692. 
The above said is the Truth as wittnese my 
hand: William Barker.” 
ib. fol. 39. 
This last confession is a gem of its kind. 
It represents the devil as a very respecta- 
ble red republican. Think of the luxury 
of having one’s debts paid, living comfor- 
tably, all equal! No wonder the ha 
rassed debtor fell into the snare. The 
particularity of the census, too, has often 
amused us; three hundred and seven 
witches, according to the “grandees,” 
who, of course, are presumed to know. 
Leporello’s catalogue of his rascally pa- 
tron’s mistresses was not more minute. 
“In Italia, seicento e quaranta, 
In Almagna, duecento trent’ una, 
Ma in Ispagna son gia mille e tre.” 
Barker, or whoever indited this vera- 
cious confession, seems to have had quite 
a talent for graphicdescription. It wasa 
fine thought to assemble the witches at 
the blast of the trumpet. Tuba mirum 
rgenssonum. One could imagine the 
sight, as dusk was coming on, and the 
stars faintly showing in the gray sky. 
The wind sweeps by fitfully, frolicking 
among the bushes, or wrestling with the 
stout old trees. Dim cloud-specks gather 
around the horizon, seeming to move on- 
ward in converging lines. Nearer they 
come, their fluttering in the 
breeze. Are those real clouds that bear 
those vague, grotesque shapes, like those 
which one’s fancy traces in the moon? 
But now the mystery is solved,—or 
heightened. Yonder, under the whisper- 
ing birch-tree one has descended, like a 
parachute;—or did it vanish? Is the 
mist dissipated, or did it only envelope that 
figure you now see emerging from the 
flickering shadows into the moonlight on 
the grass? Bent over her staff, rumbling 
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with flabby lips, she hobbles towards the 
trysing place ; nor alone, from every bush 
starts up a shape as fantastic as those 
carved by some Gothic artisan. Fitz 
dames witnessed not a stranger trans- 
formation, 
pL Lise dicatobeaer ah 

than that of the field appointed for the 
rendezvous of the powers of darkness. 
Nor, in truth, was there such cause to 
shiver at bristling steel, as at the brand- 
ishing of those multitudinous broomsticks 
and hazel wands. 

But their uncanny rites are not for us 
to describe. We leave them to their 
plots, their unholy sacrament, or, per- 
chance, to their darker incantations, at 
which the dogs howled, the winds rushed 
away in affright, and the moon swooned 
in eclipse ! 

Lest some of our friends of the legal 
profession should consider it a serious 
omission, we insert a copy of an indict- 
ment. It will be seen that it has nearly 
all that elegant redundancy which charac- 
terizes similar documents at the present 
day. When Jones knocks down Smith, 
we are informed that he “ wickedly, ma- 
liciously, and without cause, struc 
bruised, beat, trampled on and wound 
him, the said Smith, in the peace, &., 
then and there being, with fists, feet, 
clubs, stones, knives, tomahawks, &c., &c. 
&c.” However, when false syntax and 
obsolete orthography are sanctified in our 
translation of Holy Writ, merely because 
of antiquity, these venerable absurdities 
ma . Our rooms are ample enough 
for the cobwebbed heirlooms as yet ; but 
when the new tenants, of the next cen- 
tury, come in, we fear a great deal of the 
old trumpery will go to make kindling- 


. . Anno R. R*. and 
“ Essex in the Province - Bh nape 
of the Massachusetts _% iio haat, 
Bay in a éc., Quarto, An- 
noq: Domini 1602. 
The Guriors for our Sout Lord and Lad 

the King and Queen doe present that Sar 

Buckley, wife of William Buckley of Sa- 
lem In the County of Essex, shoemaker 

In & upon the Eighteenth day of May. . . 
In the year aforesaid, and diuers other days 
and times as well before as after, Certaine 
detestable Arts called Witchcraft, or Sorce- 
ries, Wickedly, Mallitiously and felloniously 
hath used, practised and Buercised, At and 
in the Toune of Salem, in the County of Es- 
sex, aforesaid, in, upon & against 
one Ann Puttman of Salem, afore- 

eaid, .. . . single woman,.... i 
said wicked acts y* said An Puttnam y* 
Day & yeare aforesaid, and diuers other 
days and times both before and after was 
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and is Tortured, Afflicted, Consumed, Pined, 
Wasted & Tormented, and also for sund 
other Acts of Witchcraft by the said Sarah 
Buckley—comitted and done before and 
since that time against our Sout Lord and 
Lady the King & Queen theire Crowne & 
Dignity and the forme in the Stattute. In 
that case made and Prouided.” 

Mass. Archives, Vol. 135, Fol. 23. 


At a later period the petitions for the 
reversal of sentences, for payment of ex- 
penses incurred in trials, and for restitu- 
tion of confiscated property, which were 
presented to the General Court, — 
an aggregate of inj and misery 
was appalling. afl had remained 
a long time in jail, experienced such suf- 
ferings from cold and privation, as we in 
modern times, since the mission of Miss 
Dix, have but a faint idea. Numbers of 
these petitions are on file in the Archives. 
We select one which strongly impressed 
us by its unaffected simplicity. The pe 
titioner at the time of her sentence was in 
a state of pregnancy, and her execution 
was therefore deferred. This was prior 
to the pardon of which she speaks. 

We should add that reparation — 
the only reparation possible—was mad» 
in the year 1710. The attainders were 
reve and compensation made for 


damages sustained. 


“To the Hont!e the Greate and Generall 
Court of the Province of y* Massachusets 
Bay, assembled att Boston. 

“The petition of Abigail, the wife of ffran- 
cis floulkner of Andover in y® County of 
Essex, 

“Humbly sheweth: 

“That whereas in y® yeare 1692 when 
many were accused and imprisoned att Sa- 
lem as Witches, and some executed, my 
selfe was accused by ie afflicted, who pre 
tended to see me by theire spectrall sight, 
(not with theire bodily eyes,) and that I af 
flicted them; upon whens accusations, (and 
theires only,) I was examined, Imprisoned 
and brought to tryall, these being all that 
gave in anny Evidence against me upon 
Oath. Yett y* Jewry, (upon only theire 
Testimony,) brought me in guilty, & the 
sentence of Death was passed upon me. 
od to put it into y® heart 
of his Ex*y Sir Will™ Phipps to grant me a 
repreve and att Length a pardon; the In- 
sufficiency of y® proofe being in s‘ pardon 
Exprest as the Inducement to y® grantin 
thereof. Soe that Through the greate goo 
ness of God I am yett preserved ;—The par- 
don haveing soe farr had its Effect as that 
I am as yett suffred to live; but this only 
as a male factor, convict upon record of 
most henious crimes that mankind can 
Supposed to be guilty off: which, besides 
its utter Ruining and Defaming my Repw 
tation, will certainly Expose my selfe to 
Iminent Danger by new accusations, which 


But it F mse 
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will thereby be y® more redily believed,— 
will Remaine as a perpetuall brand of Infa- 
my upon my family. And I, knowing my 
owne Inocency as to all such Crimes, (as 
Will att y* last fully appeare,) and being 
soe defamed in my Reputation, and my life 
exposed, besides the odium east upon m 
posterity,—Doe oma pray that this hig 
and hono!e Court will please to take my 
Case in to serious Consideration, and order 
y* Defaceing of y* record against me; Soe 
that I and mine may be freed from y* Evill 
Consequents Thereof. And your Petion’ as 
in duty bound shall ever pray.”—Mass. 
Archives, Vol. 135, Fol. 1138, 114. 


eo desire not to be misunderstood as 


to any expressions which we may have 
used concerning the sternness of = 
the fanaticism of the clergy, or the blin 

fury of the people. The active partici- 
pants were in error, but most of them 
sincerely thought they were doing God 
service. It is true, after the trials be- 
came frequent, all considerations of duty 
and honor were forgotten by the unthink- 
ing multitude in the frantic instinct of 
self-preservation. As in a burning thea- 
tre, each rushed for the only avenue to 
safety, heedless as to whose life was trod- 
den down in the fierce crush. Similar 
circumstances would develope a similar 
latent ferocity in any age. With all the 
boasted advance in humanity, witness any 
scene calculated to show the selfishness 
of men—a boat on fire for instance, and 
see how many exhibit any thing of chiv- 
alry or heroism. 

Of course the tragedy we have bee 
considering could never be re-e: 3; no 
more than the mishaps of the lubberly 
schoolboy could befall the maturer man. 
The world by the advance in science has 
outgrown something of its childish fears ; 
it is outgrowing the childish desire to see 
men tramp, in uniform, to the beat of the 
same “drum ecclesiastic.” Perhaps a 
further advance in the same direction 
would not be altogether undesirable. 

As we before remarked, there can be 
no doubt of the sincerity of the principal 
actors in this affair. The ministers strove 
to learn God’s will by earnest prayer and 
fasting. The judges and jurors showed 
by their subsequent conduct that they 


_ had been actuated by the most conscien- 


tious desire to do their duty. Chief Jus- 
tice Stoughton, after the delusion was over, 
sent a note to the — on Sunday de- 
siring prayers for his pardon, if in any 
way he had sinned by his course in the 
trials ; and as it was read he stood up in 
his pew, showing by his quivering lip the 
strong feeling within. A number of the 
jurors signed a paper (printed in Mr. 
Calef’s collection), acknowledging their 
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errors, and desiring to be exculpated or 
forgiven by the surviving friends of the 
unhappy victims. 

It must be remembered, that at this 
riod the belief in witchcraft and 
demoniac agencies had been universal. 
The most eminent judge on the English 
bench had sentenced many to death for 
this supposed crime. The philosophy of 
the day, nearly all the treatises on law, 
medicine and divinity, recognized the po- 
tential interference of the devil in human 
affairs, and the possibility of working mi- 
racles by those in covenant with him. 
The learned treatise by Webster, to which 
we have referred, was almost alone in the 
positions it assumed. 

Further, we do not hesitate to say, 
there were phenomena in those days, 
which were not only beyond explanation 
by contemporary philosophy, but are not 
without difficulty even yet. Let mate- 
rialists sneer as they will, there have al- 
ways been, in every See 
more or less palpable, which rouse, as by 
an electric shock, the innermost sensations ~ 
of our being—sensations which are usual- 
ly considered as the offspring of a weak 
and womanish superstition. Inquiry has 
been more at fault as these manifestations 
have multiplied. Fron: Van Helmont to 
Mesmer, and down to Dr. Westervelt 
with the Veiled Lady, the subtle, resist- 
less power of the human will has been re- 
cognized and wielded; but who has an- 
alyzed this agency, or shown the secret 
by which the “subject” becomes con- 
scious of another’s mind within his own, an 
interior force within force? The daring 
pretensions of clairvoyance are not so 
well settled ; but allowing the most mode- 
rate statement of the matter to be true, 
could the connoisseur in diablerie furnish 
any thing from the fables he has gathered 
more astounding to a reasoning mind? 
Of the later manifestations, before alluded 
to, there is not time to write; nor, in 
truth, while so many things necessary to 
a fair consideration of the subject are still 
in dispute, is it desirable to enter into dis- 
cussion upon its merits. We believe that 
the phenomena which characterized the 
abnormal condition of the sibyl, the som- 
nambulist, the mesmeric ~ Subject,” and 
the modern spiritual “medium” were, in 
all or in part, observed at the commence- 
ment of the witchcraft mania; and they 
were too astounding for the age. Under 
the circumstances which we have endea- 
vored to portray, the progress of the de- 
lusion was natural and inevitable. We 
may be thankful that its victims were 
barely a score, and not numbered by 
thousands, as in Scotland and upon the 
Cuntinent. 





SALT LAKE AND THE NEW SARATOGA. 


Jf friend Thompoon and I were sitting in 
our tent door the other evening, look- 
ing out upon the rolling prairie. It was a 
dune night—the most immaculate of sum- 
mer. The atmosphere was rare, the sky 
high and distant, and, in the absence 
of the moon, its surface glittered with 
sharp-pointed stars. The prairie which 
had shimmered all day in the heat, now 
stretched a darkly as the sky, and 
with fenumenhls fire-flies flashing on it, 
became another sky, radiant as the heaven- 
ly one with stars. 

I remember I suggested as much to 
Thom He a replied with an 
pen = »—like an Indvan’s “ugh,” mean- 

thing and nothing—and takin 
his ay ete off to the Pre 
branch. 

When I first met my friend Thompson 
he was lounging in the Dusseldorf Gal- 
lery, with a lady on his arm. I noticed 
him for his ton-ish cravat tie and most 
symmetrical boots. I think I heard him 
use the words “chiaroscuro,” “ fore-short’- 
a, 4 and the like. I next saw him on 

lains. He was driving three jack 
mules and riding a fourth. He worea 
red flannel shirt and moccasons. I cannot 
say which costume became him best. I 
am happy to state that my friend Thomp- 
son has seen life, and learned to despise 
externals. He has polkaed at Newport, 

swam at Nahant, ridden at tournaments 
in in the Old Dominion, and driven fast 
horses, and flirted the requisite number of 
seasons at Saratoga. 

A young lady, who had said “yes” 
with rose-buds and glances for a month, 
most unfortunately said “no” with her 
lips one fine morning, and Mr. Thompson 
went West for change of air. 

Since then he has bought porcupine 
work of the Blackfeet, had mules frozen 
to death under him in South Pass, been 
shot at by the Apaches, and wintered 
with leantens at Great Salt Lake. 
As he is on the summer side of thirty, I 
think his chance — of being shot by 
the arrows of the pe gt = Struck by 
the not less mortal darts which flash .in 
the air of S 

I have thus particularly spoken of my 
friend Thompson, that, seeing his experi- 
ence, no one shall impugn the wisdom of 
the remark he made somewhat later in 
the evening. We had been speaking of 
the Pacific Railroad, of Salt Lake, and of 
summer travel. 

“In less than twenty ” he said, 
“Saratoga will be ‘nowhere’ as a fash- 


ionable resort, in comparison with Salt 
Lake.” 

The idea was novel to me, and the re- 
mark closed the conversation. I ponder- 
ed it far into the night, and at last said I 
aloud to myself, “Is it possible ? ” 

“ Who, who, who-who-o-o!” remarked 
an owl from a neighboring thicket. 

Nay, nay, O my owlish judge, notwith- 
standing your summary contempt, we are 
pleased to consider the question—if only 
for the sake of our children. 

We have with us an unlettered Dane, 
but yet he has seen and cannot forget 
Heidelberg, and beautiful Tivoli, and the 
summer prime of Copenhagen. Often we 
sit and watch the great shadows running 
over the flowing grass of the prairie, till 
they glide into some thick woodland 
which lies undulating in the horizon, very 
glorious with the sheen of the sun on its 
shifting leaves. And as often as we do, 
and poy of Fatherland, he shakes his 
head and sighs, “Oh, de summer time, de 
summer time.” And I think he sees 
broad highways where ancient trees grow 
and heavy > adn lie, sees vineyards 
and purple hills, and from them looks 
down upon woodlands that lie concave to 
his eye, and seem immortally green, as 
the hunting grounds the Indian dreams of. 

The Dane is right ; his sigh is natural. 
So we all say, sing, or sigh, “ Oh, the sum- 
mer time.” We long for it. We dream 
of green woods and sweet fields, and clear 
brooks. We go where the checkered shade 
falls upon the green sward, where masses 
of leaves shimmer in the white light, 
and the audible stir of the wind among 
the trees moves us to sentiment, to poetry, 
perhaps to religion—we are all poets 
then. We wonder no more at the inter- 
land sweetness of Keats, or the tranquil 
pictures of Bryant. In the season when 
open field and forest put on the glory of 
summer, brick and mortar become hateful 
tous. The dust and din of the city are 
not to be endured ; if we had been Romans, 
we should have retired before the dog- 
star to our villas on the “ Yellow Tiber,” 
or pushed off to Brundusium, or to the 
Apennine hills. As it is, we go to Lake - 
George, to the White Mountains, to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, or a our identity, 
and become No. 49 or 400-and-some- 
thing at some one of oa thousand fash- 
ionable resorts. As for myself, I go be- 
yond the wey Iam confessedly 
Lar to the unadulterated air of the 

rather than to the thrice-used 
re ere of a watering-place. On a 
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windy night, I prefer the flapping of tent 
canvas to the chattering of window-shut- 
ters. It isa matter of 7 merely. 

If we yielded to the of summer 
dione, and followed first impulses, I pre- 
sume we would each seek out some 
charming spot in the country, some place 
unprofaned by the clamor of porters and 

But our tastes are too refined for 
that. We don’t like the country raw. 
Small portions of it, dished up into gar- 
dens, promenades and “grounds,” we can 
relish. We love the country—seen from 
the windows of our hotel. Walks in the 
country are so delightful, if well gravel- 
led. There is such abandon and sim- 
plicity about country life, in a splendidly 
lighted ball-room. So we take the city 
with us. Besides this, we are eminently 
gregarious. We pour from our city hives 
in swarms. We hive for the season where 
the queen-bee of the season directs. We 
seek the retirement and solitude of coun- 
try life, and conclude, justly, with Byron, 
that we can never be so thoroughly alone 
as in a crowd. What other influeizes 
amd motives jam us together in this or 
that fashionable resort, fatigue us with 
ceremony, increase the specific gravity of 
aur hearts and lighten that of our purses, 
my dear Mrs. Johnes and her three dear 
unmarried daughters must answer, I can- 
not. 

But for one reason or another, we all 
frequent watering-places, and we always 
will, in this world. It has becomea fixed 
social habit with us—more than that, a 
necessity, a principle. In the name of the 
American people, [ would say to the Re- 
former ; Sir, ask us to abandon our prin- 
Gples of 98, and our Fourthof July; to 
relinquish our Eagle and our Sea-Serpent, 
our Cuba and our China, and we will lis- 
ten with some degree of patience; but 
don’t touch our watering-places, don’t at- 
tempt to chain the summer overflowings 
of our cities ; you will only prove yourself 
a greater ninny than Xerxes. On this 
plea or that we will swell the fashionable 
exodus. If we are invalids, we ought 
to go. If we are young and single, we 
must go. If we are advanced down the 
vale of life to where the lengthened sha- 
dows fall, we desire to go. We love to 
see again the old haunts that were like 
heaven to our young hearts, when love, 
beauty and hope, tinted life. Like sha- 
dows we creep along the screened walks 
under the glorious old trees, while sha- 
dows of the lovely and brave of other 
days keep us company, growing sad, and, 
I trust, better and gentler hearted amid 
the old memories. Stooping at the same 
spring where a timid glance or a rustling 
of silk, was wont to make the hand un- 
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steady that offered the morning glass ; 
peeping furtively in the open door adown 
that hall of illusions, where the “ dearest 
girl” we loved and lost, queened it so 
modestly twenty years ago. 

My respectable old snob with the buff 
waistcoat and overgrown seals, you will 
go forno such reasons. I know you. You 
will go, as you always have gone, to sit 
in the porch, to cool your corpulency with 
iced sherry and “smashers,” and leer and 
comment upon fair, frail forms, whose 
young loveliness should shame you into 
virtuous thought, even if your gray hairs 
will not. But you will go, nevertheless. 
We shall all go. 

We make a business of our summer 
recreation. We pursue it with feverish 
heat. We start on our yearly hunt for 
pleasure, we ride hard after it through 
the heat of the summer solstice, locomo- 
tives are scarcely swift enough for our 
impatience. We fly from the sea-shore 
to the mountains, from waterfalls to 
springs. Our ears are hardly habituated 
to the roar of breakers at Cape May, than 
we crave the cool spray at the Falls of 
Montmorenci. It is a way we have. We 
cannot sit quietly in the woodland’s edge, 
— the undulating prairie flows for 
eagues away, letting the eye dream along 
the level wr Li wh elegant deer draw 


up their fleet limbs and proud heads in 
relief against the blue sky, or in the 


green 

valleys, where graceful spotted fawns are 
playing, and let the landscape sink like a 
dream of beauty into our souls, to be 
a “joy for ever!” We must pursue the 
trembling ~with horse and hound, we 
must butcher the splendid stag, and put a 
leaden bullet through the fawn’s faultless 
head, and dim for ever the lustre of its 
irl-like eyes. So we rush to the chase, 

e do the whole Union in one season, and 
return to our homes fagged and confused. 
There are dim remembrances, floating in 
our brains, of moonlight and gaslight ; of 
heavenly nights and headachy morn- 
ings, of bewitching eyes, and lips never 
parted wide enough to utter the Saxon 
“No;” of something about “eternal love 
and constancy,” which we may have read, 
but hope we haven’t spoken ; and in our 
hands a crushed rose-bud. 

This is all. These are our summer 
trophies. No doubt they will furnish 
agreeable topics for review when we are 
old, and the green grass of churchyards is 
growing over “our set.” It is a com 
mendable mode and end of life. It will 
read well in our biographies. 

To return. We not only steam in 
hot haste from this to that old and fash- 
ionable recognized haunt, but we demand 
new ones continually. season some 
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new spring, 8 more romantic waterfall, a 
clean h, or the sea-shore, becomes a 
candidate for the summer’s dissipation, 
and the summer’s romance. The insati- 
able thirst for novelty goads us on. We 
already pack our trunks for the Upper 
Lakes, and the head-waters of the Missis- 
sippi. Even this is not enough, there is 
yet something beyond. 

Not that old Congress Spring is forgot- 
ten or uncared for, by any means. . It has 
held its brave position since Leather- 
stocking brushed aside the leaves, and 
quaffed its sparkling bubbles, and it will 
hold it. Fans and hearts will be broken 
at its shrine. ~Fresh-hearted girls will 
learn to doubt the truth of vow and 
promise, and men will learn to doubt the 
truth of ditto, to an indefinite extent. 
More splendid equipages will dart along 
the streets, gayest apparel will flaunt the 
showy walks. Beauty, and luxury, and 
fashion will rule it. Joy and envy, vani 
and light-heartedness, will push on the 

to the time of evening instru- 
ments, which discourse more deliciously 
than the full-throated singing of thrushes 
in an old wood at sunset. The old revel 
must go on—“let the music knock it.” 

Indeed, we have a thousand associations 
about the gay and sad place, and we shall 
love it as long as there is a bubble in the 
dear old spring. But, alas, it is near at 
hand, the hunt is getting tame, we want 
wider range. Ah, I see how it is, we are 
longing already for Salt Lake. 

The practical reader, who snuffed great 
saline manufactories and immense profits 
in the title of our article, thinks we have 
wandered widely from the text. But we 

him to remember that Salt Lake is as 
yet difficult of and he will pardon 
the fondness which lingers a little in the 
beaten roads of the Atlantic shore, before 
we strike a tangent for the Mormon Tem- 
ple. Great rivers lie in our way, and 
deserts ; and, as somebody says, the “first 
families—Bruin and I 1,” still 
dispute our em The Pacific Railway 
is not yet laid. We, who are accustomed 
to the roughness of camps, and can en- 
dure the sweltering heat o plains, and 
the chill of rocky ledges, can manage 
the matter with mules and moccasons ; 
but my delicately-slippered ladies above 
Bleecker must wait for the cushioned car. 

The rails are yet to be laid, and I count 
the influence of those same ladies who 
are waiting for the cushioned car, and 
that “love of a new watering-place,” as 
among the most potential to effect the 
teeta When they know (as I am 

ined they shall) what new arena 
is awaiting them, will they ever cease 
teasing fer the road to take them to it? 
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Will my friend Mrs. Johnes and the three 
Misses Johnes, ever give over importun- 
ing old Johnes, the capitalist, until he be- 
stirs himself and invests his money as he 
and 


ought to? Will not their smiles, 


tears, and poutings, be more potent than 
the speeches of Col. a the explora- 
tions of his son-in-law, the reports of 
Lieut. Maury, or the Memphis Conven- 
tion? Ithink so. Degraded woman has 
lost her “rights” since the days of tour 
naments, but we all remember that her 
“persuasive lips” were more powerful 
than the eloquence of Sheridan or Pitt, 
in the Westminster elections. 

The Pacific Railroad is, as every body 
knows, a foregone conclusion. No one 
west of the Alleghanies will have a mo- 
ment’s quiet, and few east of them will 
enjoy a whole night’s sleep until it shall be 
completed. We are just now only differing 
as to its eastern terminus. Every body, 
as usual, wishes it to run through his own 
door-yard and be contiguous to his wood 
pile. Every “sovereign” has his pet line. 
With all modesty, I confess to a partiality 
for a certain route, and I am not alone in 
my notion of its practicability. I would 
have the line run through the middle 
States, have it follow the plainly desi 
nated way of the Great Divide from whic. 
the streams all make northward to the 
Great Lakes, or southward to the Ohio 
river; thence due westward to St. Joseph, 
up the south bank of the North Ford of 
the Platte to Fort Laramie, and so through 
South Pass to Salt Lake, letting those 
who wish steam it northward to Astoria 
and Puget’s Sound. i am aware of plenty 
of other proposed routes, but I trust we 
shall all meet this side the Sierra Nevada. 
I think this route the best because it is 
the most direct; because the section this 
side the Missouri, at least, is the easiest of 
construction ; and, lastly, because it lands 
us all safely at Salt Lake, where I should 
else have found it very difficult to conduct 
our watering-place devotees; and I am 
the more encou to think it will 
triumph, because I am certain of their 
active co-operation. 

To oak all misconception of my mo- 
tives by the shrewd, it may be necessary 
to state that I own no city lots among the 
Mormons, that I never expect to establish 
pre-emption rights in Nebraska, and that 
my entire real estate consists, I am so 
to say, in certain castles and islands w 
any body may see at sunset, 

“ j 
pe ns TE ee 
That gleam where the dusky valleys lie.” 
The country is not generally considered 
arable, except by poets. ‘ 
The valley in which Great Salt Lake 
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lies is some hundreds of miles in length. 
{ts soil is light and sandy, in some parts 
little better than a desert, and scarcely 
any where susceptible of cultivation ex- 
cept by extensive irrigation. Fortunately 
the steep ranges of mountains which hem 
it in, furnish a fair supply of. clear, cool 
rivulets for this purpose. The lake, some 
forty miles in saa, is shallow, has a 
bottom of fine, white sand, and a margin 
of incrusted salt. Its waters Will float 
the most unskilful and leaden swimmer. 
It supports no living thing; and its shores 
are barren of vegetation, and desolate as 
those of the Dead Sea. Another Sodom 
and Gomorrah might be entombed there, 
and not be misburied. West from the 
southern end of the lake, and twenty-five 
miles distant, is the site of the Mormon 
city. The town is built upon a slope gently 
inclining towards the lake. As we stand 
upon the hill in the rear, and look down 
upon it from a distance, it presents the 
appearance of a densely peopled city. But 
it is a city of farms. Even Fourier could 
not condemn it. Each house has its own 
three acres of ground. Here the products 
of the larger farms are deposited in stacks 
for the winter. Cool streams from the 
hills are trained to irrigate and refresh the 
entire town. The view is novel, and very 
picturesque to the eye is the city with its 
green lots, regularly built houses of sun- 
dried bricks, and its sparkling veins of 
water, which permeate every field, and 
murmur along the streets. In full view 
from the city is the lake, placid as death. 
And so rare and clear is the atmosphere 
of the region, that the lake seems just be- 
low you and hardly a league distant. But 
my friend Thompson (who was introduced 
to the United States at the outset of this 
article) assures me, that leaving the city 
one sharp January morning, with four 
untamed mules “in hand,” scam g 
down the slope in a half mad i chambin 
pity ath gait, six hours elapsed be- 
ore their hoofs struck the incrusted 
shore,—and all the while the lake lay just 
before, and fooled him with its treacherous 
distance. 

To the south of the city, on the slope, 
are the most extensive farms of the new 
colony. These are abundantly irrigated, 
and no land on the continent gives more 
bountiful return for labor. 

An almost infinite variety of Springs 
gush up every where. You 
them on the flats and the hillsides, hon 
bling forth in the city streets and in the 
cultivated “ three acres.” There are hot 
springs, and springs tepid, springs cold as 
if they had flowed over subterranean ice- 
beds, and sulphur springs, strong enough 
for those who delight i in the atmosphere 
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of Avon and the White Springs of Virginia, 
No valley offers greater scope for the 
curious in science, or presents more novel- 
ties for those who aly look and learn not. 
I think it very kind of Nature to reserve 
this prince of watering-places for our 
princely need. 

There is a point on the Missouri where 
the impetuous river makes a détour, leay- 
ing a bold bluff on the eastern shore. 
From that bluff Nebraska lies level to 
the eye, and, in the season, one can follow 
for miles the broad trail where the white- 
topped emigrant wagons are winding 
towards the setting sun. I have stood 
there when jubilant cannon were firi 
and marked how the echoes went booming 
like thunder down the river curve, and 
then were flung to the Indian shore, which 
growled sullenly and muttered a discon- 
tented response—the reply of barbarism 
to the overtures of civilization—and I 
seemed to see, instead of white-topped 
wagons, & train of steam carriages swing- 
ing industriously over the plain, bearing 
aloft its black of smoke, conquering 
the ground as it went. And I seemed to 
hear, above the roar of the flood, the shrill 
scream of the locomotive piercing the dis- 
tant plains, which no more growled de 
fiance, but joined the ringing cry of pro- 
gress. And the rattling train, with its 
rich freight of adventurous beauty and 
ever-restless fashion, keeps on its way. It 
startles the wastes of the Platte with its 
brave summer travel; it flashes by the 
sweet waters, the gorges and peaks of the 
Pass shout “welcome;” with a roar and 
bound it leaps into the valley, and trem- 
bling and snorting like an affrighted horse, 
checks its speed in sight of the Great 
Temple, where Mr. Young, and an inde- 
finite number of Mesdames Young “ wor- 
ship according to the dictates.” 

It is only a vision of an idler of the 
Missouri bluff? My dear sir, or madam, 
it is you who are drowsy or dreaming, if 
you see it not. Heaven help us! if we 
were all like you, it might be a vision for 
ever, and we never should see the Giant 
Railway, nor any thing but our certain 
per cent. in the grand consolidation, and 
by and by a spare grave. But the road 
is already built—morally ; the mere 
mechanical labor is of small concern in 
comparison. 

When the material lines are completed, 
we shall make the distance from Broad- 
way to Salt Lake in less than five days, 
with ease. We can easily see it will be 
worth one’s while to shut up the count 
ing-house, and look about a little then. 
The herds of wild horses and buffalo will 
hardly await our approach, and Bruin 
(“F F. ”) accustomed only to private 
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interviews of closest intimacy, will not 
be “at home” for a public reception of 
his Atlantic cousins. But the infinite 
panorama of prairies, rivers, and plains, 
and icy peaks, will kindle into a sort of 
enthusiasm —even our blasé watering- 
place friends. We are all fond of the 
reputation of travel and adventure, when 
it can be obtained at a slight sacrifice; 
and here are all the facilities. Our gallant 
gentlemen will ride northward to the 
buffalo ranges, will whip the streams for 
speckled trout, and in their winter club- 
rooms speak of antelopes and deer chased 
on the southern hills, and hint darkly at 
those terrible fellows, the Apaches. Our 
invalids will grow stout in the bracing 
mountain air, and luxuriate in cold baths 
and hot ones, and unlimited sulphur. 
And our belles, whirling along that mag- 
nificent drive to the lake, skirting the 
Mormon farms, hunting the sources of 
the streams and sipping the pure water,— 
will not the bloom deepen on their cheeks, 
and their footsteps become doubly elastic? 
Mrs. Johnes (and I) have already arranged 
that old Johnes, the man of capital, shall 
meantime be looking after his investments 
in San Francisco. On the whole, I think 
we shall make quite a season of it, and 
return to our own glorious Indian summer, 
and its pomp of forests, with spirits 
freshened by the exhilarating atmosphere, 
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and views enlarged by the contemplation 
of a domain whose vast unity no age can 


el. 

Few of us may live to write or read the 
chronicles of fashion at Salt Lake, if we 
be now advanced in years. Yet the old 
masquerade will go on there. Dress and 
beauty will be paraded, plot checked by 
counter-plot, and fortune met with envy ; 
and hearts will be lost at love, and money 
lost at faro. It is the old game of the 
world, and I suppose there is no Utopia 
of the passions at Salt Lake. If we fortu- 
nately can delude ourselves into hope of 
such any where, the Island of Atlantis 
will still lie in the western scas. Ah! 
how we blindly yearn with our weary 
souls for some earthly Atlantis, oblivious 
that the fabled one is but a shadow of 
the true. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
alarm the hotel proprietors of Saratoga by 
this impending stampede in fashionable 
life. Nor would the present writer counsel 
them (just now) to curtail their outlays 
for improvements, to sell their plate, to 
lessen the retinue of their servants, or 
neglect the stocking of their wine cellars. 
But they are provident men. They will 
keep a wise eye on the future. They will 
take care that their investments can at 
any moment be transferred to meet the 
changed face of these shifting times. 
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T is well for us that none but the All- 
strong knows our individual weaknesses 
as we know them; each soul is girt about 
as with a wall of fire: its secrets none 
can know; this, I say, is well forus. And 
you say to me that our estrangement is a 
sin and a disgrace, and that Wayland re- 
sitso? Tell him—tell him nothing. 
This little Bel, not four years old by 
many a month, is, in the house, more than 
a “well-spring of pleasure.” She is a 
very emphatic preacher, commending to 
us in divers unconscious ways, a practical 
illustration in our lives of the lessons we 
strive to teach her. She calls forth sym- 
pathies which, but for her, would be 
unevoked; she leads us to good speech, 
when there would often be silence not 
; to think earnestly, when otherwise 
there might be a too frequent lapsing into 
dreamy moods, or moody dreams. She 
makes the deacon 2nd doctor thoughtful 
of the little children in the village; she 


does a good work for us all, and so we 
think her a blessed child. 

I have just been wandering with her 
off on the Barcliff road; of course, you 
know exactly where that is situated. I 
had promised to take her to the water 
fall which I visited alone a few days be- 
fore. This fall looks wonderfully like the 
working of a man’s hand; the taste of a 
human artist, you think, must have been 
consulted in its arrangements; yet, how 
absurd! As if man were the teacher of 
nature ! 

The stream is a small and quiet one; 
it comes from the thickest of the wood, 
and from far beyond it, to make this leap; 
between two high, bald rocks, the descent 
is made; perhaps the stream has worn 
the rock thus asunder. Yet that could 
not be, for the knoll in the background is 
smoothly cut, and regularly laid in large 
blocks of granite, as though the work- 
man’s chisel and mallet had arranged 
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them. But the waterfall itself! Looking 
down you see it, far, far down, how beau- 
tiful ! like a misty, silvery veil, and when 
the sun happens to glance into the rocky 
cavern, as we saw it to-day, what a reve- 
lation of beauty is made! This must be 
Undine’s shrine. 

It is near this fall, on the summit of a 
neighboring rock, that the tree stands for 
which my eyes conceived such a friend- 
ship last winter; already I have made 
my pilgrimage thitherward, and I vowed 
a vow, and said a prayer there, of which 
my life, not my words, shall be a witness 
for you. 

In the woods my little companion and 
I gathered many flowers ; and, arrived at 
the fall, we sat down there to rest. For 
a long time we remained there seated in 
silence. At last, after playing with the 
lilies and violets until she wearied of them 
as I imagined, ’Bel threw them into my 
hands, and asked me, with that confidence 
with which childhood alone proposes these 
deep questions—“ Aunty Ag, who made 
those flowers?” 

Oh Lina!—I who knew, and yet who 
knew not, turned away from the little 
questioner. I hid my face—how start- 
lingly from such a questioner comes a 
word like this! Was it cowardice, my 
friend? I know not what would have 
tempted me to become her companion that 


day, had I guessed the query with which 
the lesson would open. 

I did not answer: presently she came 
up closer to me, and laid her little hands 
upon my head, and stooping, that she 
might look into my covered face, she said 
again, “ Won’t you tell me who made the 


flowers?” “God, my child,” I answered. 
Immediately she turned away from me, 
and began to gather up again the blossoms 
which had fallen in the grass. I looked 
upon her—I could not see her face, it was 
hidden in the fair hair that fell in confu- 
sion about it. But I needed not to look 
into her eyes that I might be convinced 
of what I sincerely believe at this moment. 
The soul of the child had awakened, or 
tt had just been born into this world’s 
life! in that hour it had aroused to a 
a consciousness of itself in its new 
.abitation. 

For a long time we sat there thus quietly 
together. My thoughts were wandering 
away into the future. I had forgotten 
all around me, and even that of which I 
had just spoken. But the child had not 
forgotten, for presently she said, and in a 
way that convinced me that one thought 
had prevailed during these minutes in her 
mind—“ Who did you say God is?” Alas, 
the question of questions had arisen in her 
mind, .and she was looking to me for a so- 
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lution! What grace had I to answer 
her? and yet I dared not keep silence 
now—* You do not see him,” I said with 
hesitation, praying meanwhile, as I never 
prayed before, that if to her the words 
should have no significance, she might at 
least be made to understand their spirit. 
“You do not see him, ’Bel, but he is every 
where. He made you and me; He made 
every thing in the world. He is more 
beautiful than the flowers, or He could 
not have made them so beautiful; He is 
stronger than these great mountains and 
the world, or He could not have made 
them. But we are a little blind, and so 
we cannot see him yet, but after a time 
He will help us, and then we shall see.” 
“ What made the flowers we picked wilt 
so yesterday? Will these wilt?” You 
see, Lina, how we were entered into the 
depths of mystery at once. I, alas! as 
much a child as she in the knowledge of 
such things, set over her to teach her of 
them! “Yes, in a day or two,” I said, 
“they will wilt and die—and so shall we, 
and then”—Thus was all said that I could 
say. I believe that was an hour of no or- 
dinary significance to either of us. With 
sorrow, and half with a rebellious indig- 
nation, I threw upon her life the burden 
of this knowledge, for, unconscious to it 
as she may at present remain, it must re- 
turn to her, it will inevitably return to 
her again and again, as long as she shall 
live—and who can tell with what aggra- 
vated force these truths shall appeal to 
her? It makes me shudder to think of 
it. “ Will J wilt, and you wilt, and mam- 
ma, and all—and be thrown away ?” 

I had no need to answer the question, 
for it was barely asked when ’Bel sprang 
away from me and ran off laughing in the 
wood-path, coming back the instant after 
hand in hand with Pastor Islington! I 
thought it most fortunate, most pleasant ; 
I think so still. 

He sat down with us by the waterfall. 
We spoke of innumerable things ; the re- 
tirement of the place, the beauty of the 
day, led us to utter our thoughts from 
the depths of our hearts, I believe. Old 
memories came of their own accord, and 
we were not afraid to reveal them to each 
other; there was no danger that either of 
us would be guilty of misunderstanding 
while we spoke thus. Poor Miss Ren- 
wick ! 

By degrees the conversation, as it com- 
monly does, fell into his hands, and ad- 
mirably he cared for it. He did what he 
does rarely—talked much of himself. He 
told me of the struggles he had passed 
through in his youth—his early love of 
study, and how that love was developed, 
fostered, and gratified, by the devotion 
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and labor cf his mother—of the vacilla- 
tions of his youth, the disappointments he 
occasioned her—of the steadying influence 
exercised by Renwick upon his mind. 
He spoke of the chastenings his early am- 
bitious aspirations had received, of his first 
attempts to walk by faith rather than by 
human sight. How he had gone wrong, 
and lost his way, and stumbled, but yet 
had persevered in his striving, the path 
day by day growing clearer, and the light 
of Faith brighter, until now he relied upon 
it with perfect trust, well assured that the 
light would never fail, that it would illu- 
minate even the shadow of death. He 
spoke of affliction, not lightly, but as one 
who had lived with it, and known it well ; 
as one whorecognized it as the agent of the 
Refiner and Purifier of souls. He spoke of 
the Vanquisher of Grief—of Hope’s mani- 
fold resurrections. He spoke of earth, of 
the changes which go on so steadily within 
it, sending forth to the surface their evi- 
dence; and of the counterpart these 
changes have in Human Nature. How 
we in our mortal lives do seem a concen- 
tration of the truths which a universe un- 
folds ; of the mind he spoke as an epitome 
of the glory of the natural world—of its 
power, its majesty, its beauty. As these 
forests, which in time will give way to 
others of totally different growth, he said, 
our present trains of thoughts, emotions, 
and hopes, will give place in a future state, 
doubtless, to others just as natural, but 
of a higher order. The mind’s sponta- 
— he spoke of, regarding it as havinga 
prefiguration in thé spontaneity of earth, 
as destined to give hereafter more wonder- 
ful evidence of itself, and for Him who 
created and endowed it, than the earth 
can do; and much he argued from this 
fact, that, thrown up from no matter 
what depth, earth, exposed to the sun and 
air, will show how thoroughly it is alive 
by the verdure that at once overspreads 
its surface. 

He spoke of human hopes, how they 
“all do fade as the leaf,’ and contrasted 
with these the Hope that is Unchanging, 
because it is the gift of the Changeless. 
He spoke of Friendship—of its high offices 
and its ennobling influences—of the foolish 
limitations put upon it: he called me his 
friend ;—oh that Miss Renwick had heard 
him speaking thus! and oh that she had 
seen the prophesied pastoress listening 
thus ! 

Then he began to talk of Helen Mc- 
Leod ; and I saw a deeper interest was 
aroused in him by the reference ; and it 
was speaking of her that we returned 
home together. I believe this, that a 
great human hope has again found lodg- 
ment in the pastor’s breast; and yet I 
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am as certain that he has determined that 
it shall at no time disturb the deep peace 
which the love of God has given his soul. 
His trials and disappointments hitherto 
have sanctified him. My friend! my 
friend! would that I could say this of 
myself; but my “ pride,” and my “pas- 
sion,”—what words are these you have 
recorded against me, and how significant 
they are! To him the Tree of Thorns has 
proved the Tree of Life; when shall I be 
able to say as much? My heart is like 
the street of a ruined subterranean city— 
the marks of the chariot wheels are there, 
and, unless an earthquake utterly destroy 
the city, a convulsion upheave the foun- 
dation, I know not how the traces of the 
triumphal procession of my pride will be 
removed. You refer me to the story of 
the Spartan boy, and the stolen fox—and 
demand that I shall discern the moral, 
and make the application! You profess, 
beside, to discern very clearly that I am 
disgusted with this north land, that my 
heart aches for the southern sunshine. 
You have strangely misjudged me, Lina. 
I am going to work a miracle—and to 
finish my book—for ... for, it is fairly 
begun! and the pastor is, in very truth, 
my hero! 

You should have seen Miss Renwick’s 
consternation and befogment when ’Bel 
told her of our long chatting in the woods ; 
but I believe she is now fairly silenced, 
and no more is to be apprehended from 
her incipiently-developed love for seeing 
all things go on swimmingly in the match- 
making way. Still she will not believe 
that a predestined spinster appears before 
her in the person of Flora’s sister; as 
regards herself, evidently she believes this 
particular phase of life to be the very 
height of felicity; but she would fain 
exclude all others, me especially, from a 
like fate. Poor, dear, old soul! 

Thine, 





VL 

Oh, Lina, George is dying! 

He came to the village to lecture—it 
was during a week of last month when I 
was too ill to leave my bed. He came to 
lecture before a newly-formed association, 
and the lecture is delivered; and that is 
all—his race is run—he will die! 

I did not hear his name mentioned—I 
knew nothing about it, until the day when 
I was able to leave my bed, Miss Ren- 
wick, whom during this sickness I learned 
to love from my heart, poor dear old fuss! 
said to me, “ We have another invalid in 
the house, Mr. Wayland, an old friend of 
brother Washington.” I was startled 
when I heard the name; but I was very 
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certain that it could not be to him whom 
I knew by that name that she referred. 
This gentleman, she said, came up from 
Cambridge to lecture; on his way here 
he contracted a violent cold, and fever, 
and now was very ill. Renwick had 
brought him home with him on the lec- 
ture night, and here he had remained ever 
since. 

It is now several days since I learned 
this; and I have not seen him yet. But 
I know that George Wayland is his name. 
Flora has told me about him—oh, so 
much! but I have not yet the strength 
to go tohim. Yet I must go. My place 
is there—what a place for a reconciliation! 

To-morrow, yes, to-morrow I will go 
down and compel myself to look upon 
him—to speak with him, and remain with 
him. But to-day I cannot do it. It is 
not probable that I shall write you again 
after that. 

I had resigned myself to perpetual 
solitude of soul and heart. I had said I 
was resigned to it. Alas, how I deceived 
myself! Yet what hope could have lin- 
gered in my heart? Hope, is that the 
word? Dying! is it not incredible? 
George Wayland dying! We have known 
him so long—have seen him so conspicu- 
ous in manly strength and beauty, ab- 
sorbing in himself so much of dignity and 
pride that other men seemed robbed of it, 
as contrasted with him and his gifts! 
He will remain to you for ever this image ; 
but I must see him otherwise; I must 
watch, and know, and see the life fading, 
and the light dying. You and I have 
heard him dream; he could dream 
grandly. And he would have realized 
every vision. They were prophecies, not 
visions, with him. If I could but forget 
our parting !—His plans were laid on a 
broad foundation ; all he took for granted 
was—life! the rest was the fruitage of 
the labor on which he had determined. 
This man is dying! The silence that 
reigns in the house is intolerable—he is 
dying ! 

Lina, no matter what the world may 
tell you to the contrary, never, never 
believe that love can be outlived, or out- 
grown, or forgotten. I dare not fairly 
think the thoughts that crowd upon me ; 
my grief will not blind me, but I believe 
it will kill me; I have not said to you I 
hope it will. God knows, and he only, 
how all will eventuate; but there is a 
tempest in the air, and a hurricane at 
hand. Shall I stand up and perish in the 
embrace of this simoom ? 

Do you remember Bryant’s Hymn to 
Death? and the concluding lines? He 
celebrates the triumphs and the glory of 
the unconquered King, but his song breaks 
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into the tearfullest wail at last, for before 
him lies the form of one most dear to him, 
vanquished by the Destroyer, and the 
poem closes with a groan. You know 
that it has been my wish to stand beside 
some death-bed; that I have longed to 
watch the departure of some spirit from 
its clay. I have the opportunity at last! 
Think you these eyes will bear to gaze 
with his down into the mysterious depths 
of the Dark Valley, striving to penetrate, 
as his will, beyond, where the brightness 
is? Oh thou great Heaven, that it should 
— to this! Why may we not die at 
will 


VIL 


The summer is nearly ended. How 
long it is since I have written to you, 
Lina! Often I have attempted to do it, 
but words have failed me; and now what 
shall I say? Has your heart, has your 
mind been in mourning? Throw off the 
gloomy garments; put you on the most 
glorious apparelling! Be joyful and 
glad; for he that was dead is alive again ! 

I am coming back to you; and I shall 
bring a friend with me. For this north- 
land winter which is at hand, will never 
do forhim. He is a sort of Calvin Edson 
just now, though he denies it; and the 
storm wind would cause him to vanish 
as though he were a wraith—which he 
was near to being. You are to help me 
in my care of him, for you are to join us 
on our way to Havana. I hear at this 
moment your consenting, joyous Yra. 
Miss Renwick awakens to the apprecia- 
tion of some astounding facts, viz., that 
the pastor will doubtless take unto him- 
self a wife; for at this moment a letter 
lies upon my table from Helen McLeod 
in Boston ; she has her sight again! This 
is the pastor’s work, an mine (with a 
little aid from the hand of a Boston ocu- 
list)! and moreover, that the pastor will 
make me a wife—not his 0 but 
another man’s—even the said “Calvin’s !” 
Why am I up here among these moun- 
tains ? what have I to do with these dear 
people around me? how came I here? 
what have I accomplished ? How absurd 
it all seems! Yet my book is written! 
and Wayland has read it—and—says— 
it—shall—be—published ! So I suppose 
we had the quarrel, and Wayland wan- 
dered away hither, and every thing else 
happened as it did, that my book might 
be written ! 

All you have now to do, therefore, is to 
hearken, and pay good heed to the speech 
of the critics. It must be a wonder-book 
that needed so much preparation of mind 
and heart! Indeed—yes: I think so. 
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And I have stood, besides, in the very 
shadow of death, and Renwick says, he 
says, Lina, that if I had not been here, 
nothing is more certain than that our 
brother would have gone the way of all 
life! That the disease ran its course, and 
did not destroy, because a sovereign elixir 
was found in Flora’s words when she 
preceded me into Wayland’s chamber, 
and said, “ Agnes is here.” Do you be- 
lieve this? If it be true 

But whether all that has occurred, 
occurred that a life might be saved, or, 
that two lives might be saved, in a higher 
sense, judge then. I am aware of it now; 
we needed both to learn the very lessons 
we have learned. Well, we shall not 
forget the text, and*the comment, I trust. 

Renwick says, looking at me, but clasp- 
ing Flora in his great, strong arms, “ What 
shall we do without you, Aunt Ag ?”— 
He, and they all, will do very well with- 
out me, I fancy, with such a measureless 
content does he regard his little wife, our 
darling, and every body’s darling, Flora ; 
and so happy are they all in each other. 
I always shall think of this household as 
of a heaven upon earth. Do you know 
what makes it heavenly? a very little 
word, which is however God’s greatest 
name—and man’s name, in his “best 
estate.” 

Why have I come up here? Do you 
ask it still? From time immemorial the 
great, strange, and blessed works, have 
been wrought among the mountains. 
Never ask to what end, Lina. Have I 
not here been told of the Tree of Life ; 
have I not taken the Thorn Branch in my 
hand, and for ever renounced the golden 
fruit which is ashes to the taste? Away 
with the old specious dreams, and so- 
phisms, the fancies, and follies: blessed, 
blessed is our life, and, as another has 
said, it is of itself a sacrament. Joyfully 
let us partake thereof. Oh I know, you 
say, it is an easy thing for the happy to 
give thanks. Do not even thus rebuke 
me. I dare not recall the last letter 
that I wrote you; nor the thought with 
which it was written. I can only say, 
God is infinite in mercy. 

I thought when I wrote those few words 
that if Lever wrote you again it would 
be to tell you how he died, and where we 
had buried him. I will be mindful of 
what I know to be your wish, and tell 
you of the last momentous watch we kept 
together—Renwick and I. 

The doctor had told me that he antici- 
pated a change in his patient at midnight, 
and that its result would be final; and, 
he said, that unless I could be prepared 
for any fate, I must not remain in the sick 
room with him. You would never have 
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guessed that my friend was at the point 
of death had you seen me after he com- 
municated this counsel, that night. No 
stoic could have betrayed a colder indiffer- 
ence. At ten the house was still as the 
grave. Only in the kitchen were other 
members of the family astir. Jonathan 
and Mary, they alone of the household, 
beside Renwick and I, kept the watch. 

At eleven o’clock George said to me, in 
a voice so strong that it startled and 
alarmed me, “ Agnes, read something for 
me.” I looked at Renwick, he bowed his 
head in token that I was to comply. I 
had in my pocket a little book— Jean 
Paul’s * Best Hours ”—I drew nearer to 
him, and read, “ Canst thou forget, in the 
dark hour, that there have been mighty 
men amongst us, and that thou art follow- 
ing after them? Raise thyself like the 
spirits which stood upon their mountains, 
having the storm of life only about and 
never above them. Call back to thee the 
kingly race of sages and of poets, who 
have inspirited and enlightened nation 
after nation.” ‘hy 

“Ts there not a more elevating thought 
than this? a name greater than any other 
known among men, that you might 
name?” said Renwick in mild reproof, 
unconsciously uttering the very thought 
Jean Paul had expressed, and I read the 
next passage—“ Remember Jesus Christ, 
in the dark hour—remember him who 
also passed through life—remember that 
soft Moon of the Infinite Sun, given to en- 
lighten the night of the world. Let life 
be hallowed to thee, and death also, for 
he shared both of them with thee. May 
his calm and lofty form look down on 
thee in the last darkness, and show thee 
his Father.” 

I closed the book here, Renwick advan- 
cing took my place, I stood back, a solitary 
in the gloom, while he watched narrowly 
every symptom—it was the watch of an 
eye clear to discern the awful conflict 
going on. How was it with me during 
that suspense while I stood alone, waiting 
for the knowledge which was to set the 
seal to my own fateas wellashis? I had 
comforted myself in our estrangement with 
high thoughts of Friendship—of Labor. 
And doubtless had we not met again I 
should—nay, I should never have forgot- 
ten, but I would have become as insensi- 
ble as I fancied that I wasalready. Had 
I foreseen how I could, how I should 
wait, and watch, and petition for that life ! 
“They sin who tell us love can die”—and 

et I can reconcile this belief with the 
owledge to, which I have attained as to 
how itis “inwardly” with Helen McLeod! 

A solitary, a homeless, friendless or- 
phan; this I felt myself to be while I 
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waited and watched. At last, at last 
Renwick turned from the bedside—looked 
at me—and his voice faltered when he 
said, “Go now and thank God for his 
mercy ; Agnes, our friend will live !” 





The happy pastor has been up here 
with his bride to day, and Salathiel was 
with them—but the poor old man had 
less of the infernal in his look, and more 
of the picturesque, than I have seen before. 
I believe, however, that my blindness has 
been only less profound than Helen’s, 
since I came into this region ; but if I was 
blind I do now see, as does also Helen, the 
village partners—the happy wife of Is- 
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lington. Very, very beautiful is she— 
you meet her glance and feel that an an- 
gel has blest you. Flora believes that 
sorrow has indeed made of the bride an 
angel. So do we all believe. 

They came up here for a purpose to- 
day—when that purpose was accomplish- 
ed, I said to Helen, “ You are richer than 
when I came ; I am glad to know that not 
a soul needs me now, that I am going.” 
But what their answer was I shall not 
say. Life! Life! let us drink freely and 
largely of the grand libation! Oh then, 
Thorn-crowned, we thank thee for the 
cup. 

And now, they call me by another name 
than Agnes Bond—oh Lina ! 





THE LOVERS. 


] WATOH their mien of — joy, 
Their glance, with timid secrets laden: 
He is a rosy village boy, 

And she a graceful village maiden. 


His proud look hints, her blushes tell, 
What bliss begins when school-time 
closes ; 
He shielded her when snowflakes feli, 
And now ’tis almost time for roses. 


Have lips yet given voice to heart ? 

I know not—but each day shows clearer 
How conscious blushes draw apart 

The steps resistless Love draws nearer. 


Their world is changed; historic names 
For her are shrunk to merest zero; 
And poet-loves and novel-fames 
Are poor beside the living hero. 


For him—all sweets of earth and air, 
The softest breath of soft May morning, 

Too coarse, too harsh, too common are 
To match that girlish beauty’s dawning. 


The walk upon enchanted ground ; 

The school, the street, are lands elysian ; 
A song of spheres is every sound ; 

Each glance a beatific vision. 


O Teacher, sage! in vain you pore 
O’er black-boards wide, with science 


laden ; 
The blindfold boy lends deeper lore 
To village youth and village maiden. 


O Time! secure these children’s dreams 
From ills that darken and destroy us, 


And make life all that now it seems, 
As full, as fresh, as pure, as joyous. 


m 


How soft the May-time hours steal on ; 
The merry school girls laugh and call ; 
Sweet sing the birds ; elm-blossome fall; 
The violets come ; but he is gone. 


Those steps that each to each did cling, 
Are parted by a.wider space ; 

And long from that slight girlish face 
Has autumn dried the tears of spring. 


How calmly flows the tide of time 

O’er all the wealth of smiles and dreams, 
And its forgotten beauty seems 

To live but in my careless rhyme. 


Yet not in grief the end is told, 
Death closed the tale and left it pure, 
With no dark chances to endure 

Of withered joys or love grown cold. 


Who knows what gathering dangers died 

When those clear eyes were closed to 
earth, 

And what new dreams and deeds had 
birth 

When the new mystery opened wide? 


And in her heart may yet be room 
Where one dim memory has remained, 
The thought of one brief love unstained, 
To tinge an aimless life with bloom. 


O Time! thou followest close upon 

The prayers of our presumptuous hours ; 
*Tis well thou gatherest in thy flowers 
Ere the frail bloom grows sick and wan. 
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STATISTICS AND SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


“Equo credite Teucri.” 


‘ BX ahorse shall Ilium perish, ran the 
prophecy in Old World times. ‘By 
a horse America shall live,’ saith the Ora- 
cle to the New World. Let the words be 
ndered. A wise people will beware how 
it slights an oracle, for the tripod, if deri- 
ded, will avenge itself. But a people of 
cunning understanding will at the same 
time be careful in what manner it gives 
heed to the voice prophetic, or the words 
of the spirit are notoriously words of 
crookedness, and delight to fulfil them- 
selves at a time when no man knoweth, 
and in a mode which no man reckoneth 
of. It needs a crafty wit, a strong arm, 
and a wilful spirit to deal with the jug- 
gling fiends. It were better thou hadst 
never been born, than with simple un- 
derstanding or faltering heart, seek for 
a secret from the children of darkness. 
They have the truth if thou canst rob 
them of it. Only for a sword’s point at 
the breast, and an iron hand around 
the throat, will they give up the trea- 
sure; and then, in sooth, they will palm 
off, not truth, but a snare; not gold, but 
poisonous copper, unless thine eye be as 
true as thine arm. Dull folk and cra- 
ven have been led into all kinds of trou- 
bles by the bantering voices of the air, from 
the time of the wise men of Egypt to that 
of the weird women of the heath, and from 
the days of the Delphic whispers to the 
moment of the last squeak at Mountain 
Cove. But the crafty and the daring 
throttle the treacherous imps with gloves 
of steel, and straightway they whine like 
———_ It is on such, their masters, 
they dare not practise those 
“ Equivocations of the fiends 
That lie like truth, 
wherewith they so delight to lead Adam’s 
unwise children to perdition. 

Whether America will be outwitted by 
the imp, and find herself at some day lit- 
erally saved by a horse, but at the same 
time destroyed by him—the promise be- 
ing kept to the ear, but broken to the 
hope—time alone can tell. Allow us, 
however, to express entire confidence in 
the ability of Brother Jonathan to crack 
wits with an oracle, and to entertain an 
humble trust that the genius of that mys- 
terious Oriental Jand which so many have 
come from, but which no one was ever 
known to go to,—celebrated in verse and 
prose as Down-East, will not find itself 
at last overmatched by a pettifogging Di- 
abolus from the realms of air. 


How the Old World prophecy, which 
has been above placed parallel with the 
oracle uttered to the New World, had in 
fulness of time its accomplishment, the 
world has known for a score of centuries. 
How Ulysses Polymetis, ingenious gentle- 
man, Diomed Hippodamoios the Mars- 
Bruiser, and other worthies hiding in the 
belly of the wooden horse, got themselves 
dragged within the city barriers, which 
for ten years they had beaten their heads 
against with even less than the usual com- 
fort, profit, and consolatory reflections an- 
ticipated by persons who dash their cra- 
nia against stone walls; how at midnight 
they emerged from the fir-tree ribs, clove 
down poor old Priam, cut up the minis- 
try, slew, burned, and scattered, and sent 
JEneas, that hero so pious and at the same 
time so fascinating, to be flung hither and 
thither by the seas, and tossed from ten- 
der Carthaginian Queens to tough Italian 
Kings :—all these things the world has 
rang of since that night of wrath. No- 
thing availed it that Jove thundered with 
the guns of all Olympus; nothing that 
Minerva drove the chariot of her champi- 
on through the battle ; nothing that Nep- 
tune Enosichthon rocked the foundations 
of the mountains and stamped on the sea- 
shore till Distheiron heard the rafters of 
his hell a-cracking. The celestial energies 
were simply wasted. Valor was nothing, 
divine rage nothing. The Fates did their 
work not by gods, not by horses, but by 
an imp almost too pitiful to announce the 
crack of doom to a rat’s-nest. It would 
have been all the same with the great city 
llium, if Zeus had masked his guns, and 
vastly more to the benefit of sea-faring 
men in coming times, if the sea-green 
king, instead of crazing the stony brains 
of Ida, and scaring the underground pro- 
prietor, had driven his steeds to the other 
hemisphere, and spent the afternoon in 
knocking over the mountains at Tehuan- 
tepec. 
Since the parallel has been suggested, 
why not pursue it further? It is well 
known that the overthrow of Troy was 
not all that came of the wooden horse. 
The inventors of the snare met various 
rewards for their ingenuity. The excel- 
lent Polymetis, with all his tact and expe- 
rience, was obliged to make a ten years’ 
cruise of it to Ithaca, and narrowly es- 
caped the gridiron of the Cyclops at that ; 
another leader finding no room for himself 
at home, where a benevolent neighbor had 
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kindly volunteered to occupy his place in 
bed and at board; had no choice but to 
seek new quarters in the far West: an- 
other was transfixed by lightning, and the 
King of men himself crossed the threshold 
of his house only to receive the adulterer’s 
axe in his brain. While on the other 
hand, the last of the Trojans (so the story 
goes) landed on the Italian shores, and 
there planted a seed. It sprouted, and 
Rome came of it—Rome, Ceesar, a senate 
publishing decrees for a world, empire, 
conquest, glory, and, as great as all, an epic 
song which sounded throughout the earth 
long after Roman renown had died, and 
the tombs of the emperors been trampled 
on by barbarians. 

And the Iron Horse, the earth-shaker, 
the fire-breather, which tramples down the 
hills, which outruns the laggard winds, 
which leaps over the rivers, which grinds 
the rocks to powder and breaks down the 
gates of the mountains, he too shall build 
an empire and an epic. Shall not soli- 
tudes and waste places cry for gladness at 
his coming? Shall not cities be formed 
from his vaporous breath, and men spring 
up from the cinders of his furnace? Shall 
Hercules in his labors be greater than he 
in his sport, for at his shriek will not sa- 
vage men flee to their fastnesses, and mon- 
sters amongst the hills clamber growling 
to higher crags? Shall he not strengthen 
leagues, crush treason, conquer enemies ? 
Shall he not run from ocean to ocean, an 
iron Mercury, the swift herald of the 
State, beautiful but bearing terror, “ swal- 
lowing the ground with fierceness and 
rage?” And by and by let us hope that 
an epic will come of these marvels. To- 
day’s pigmy may be to-morrow’s giant, 
and upset the statue of the giant of the 
day before. I myself may yet stand on 
the pedestal of Hercules. So let us with 
all confidence assure ourselves, diminutive 
as we may be in our own eyes, that if we 
overmaster the obstacles which just now 
frown in the pathway of our progress, we 
fall heirs to a renown greater than that 
of the son of Atreus and his followers. 
Their exploit was but the gymnastic feat 
of a youth, ours will be the triumph of 
the full grown man. With what unction 
can the bard sing how for many years we 
beleagured the vast barrier that girds the 
States of the Pacific; how Senatorial 
thunders shook the spheres and editorial 
earthquakes rocked the very earth under 
foot, and that, too, to far better purpose 
than the commotions of the sea-green agi- 
tator of yore; how we choked the truth 
out of the quibbling fiend, and at last by 
main force broke down the wall, and rode 
through in triumph on the Iron Horse, 
to the full satisfaction of the Oracle, and 
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utter and fina] confusion of our evil gen- 
ius. Grant, however, that the poet do not 
have such disasters to rehearse of Tela- 
mon Benton and Whitney Polymetis, as 
befel the authors of the wooden _—. 

The Epic of the Iron Horse! Think 
of it ye shepherds of the people, and be- 
stir yourselves if you would be cata- 
logued in the second book. Think of it 
ye mighty men of finance, if you would be 
done up in heroic verse for coming gene- 
rations to admire, and for future Alexan- 
ders to envy. Think, ye who say that the 
Divinities have left us, how it will be 
sung that the God of the Silver Bow re- 
appeared at the mint and in Wall-street 
—or that Hephsestus, encouraged by the 
blackness of the tariff, opened rolling 
mills in the iron mountains, and, at the in- 
stance of some fair Thetis, exerted once all 
his cunning in the construction of a loco- 
motive, as erst he did on the armor of 
Achilles. The clangor of the mail flung 
on the ground frighted the Myrmidons, 

Ta 5’ dvéBpaxe Saldara wdvra. 
Imagine, then, the vulcan-wrought engine 
rushing from sea to sea, dispensing light- 
ning from its sides and thunder from its 
wheels—the one-eyed smiths, from the 
doors of their workshops in the mountain, 
watching the progress of the prodigy with 
grim delight ! 

Ah, well! ’tisa long way-to the Epic of 
the Iron Horse, and we greatly fear that 
after all, the assurance of being sung in 
twelve books would be but a dull spur in 
the sides of our men of might, who would 
figure as its front rank champions. Still 
—and let us rejoice therefor—the heroes 
are not all dead yet. Even the Agamem- 
nons of the new Iliad are not insensible to 
the grandeur of the enterprise. The down- 
fall of the mountain’s gate will be greeted 
with a shout, which the cliffs of the present 
time will not have done echoingas long as 
there is a generation of men on the earth to 
listen to the reverberations. And not alone 
because of the spoil gained by the victory, 
will this exulting cry be raised, but also 
because of the glory of the triumph. Na- 
ture never yields great successes to men 
too sluggish, or too covetous to heed the 
grandeur of the event. Troys will not be 
overthrown but by heroes worthy of an 
Tliad. 


The histery of the conception and birth 
of the project of communication by rail 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
reveals the existence of a susceptibility to 
infatuation in the minds of men possessed 
apparently of comprehensive intelligence 
of mind, which may well be recorded for 
the instruction of the next young nation 
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that finds itself started in the world with 
a wild continent on its hands. When, 
many years ago, the vanguard of western 
emigration emerged from the gaps of the 
Alleghanies, our pioneers, leaning on their 
Tifles, looked down upon the immense val- 
ley before them, and believed that beneath 
them lay a land which would be a posses- 
sion for themselves while living, and an 
ample inheritance for their children, and 
children’s children, for ever. The great 
globe had not such another valley. Fully 
five hundred leagues it extended from 
Lake to Gulf, and fully as far would the 
hawk fly westward, crossing the world’s 
mightiest rivers in his flight, before he 
reached its opposite boundary. That 
mountain barrier, they said, must ever be 
the further wali of the Republic. Beyond 
lies the heritage of Bruin and red Ish- 
mael—given to those savage brothers as 
@ possession through all time. But what 
matters that? Europe may pour all her 
nations into this basin, and for all there 
will be room. Even with these it would 
be centuries before civilization pushed her 
outposts to the foot of the Western moun- 
tains. So our infatuated predecessors went 
down into the valley and pitched their 
tents, nothing doubting, happy in the de- 
lusion that their remotest posterity would 
there be accommodated with cornland 
and house-room, and with here and there 
a township to shoot a deer in. Before 
forty years had away, however, 
they found with dismay, that it might be 
necessary to remodel their calculations. 
People began to be oppressed for breath. 
Neighbors jostled on the prairies. One 
could with difficulty turn round in the 
crowd. The backwoodsman, who com- 
placently stuck his stakes on the banks of 
the Ohio before there was scarcely a cor- 

ral’s guard of white men west of the 

uskingum, was yet a hearty man, and 
able to bring down a buck at three hun- 
dred a when they put up a six- 
story hotel on the site of his log-cabin, 
and when thousand men, women, 
and children, nightly went to bed within 
a radius of three miles from the spot 
where he spread his bear-skin on the 
evening of his arrival. Within half a cen- 

of the time when it was insanely 

proclaimed that there was room enough 
for every body in the Great Valley, a cry 
of agony arose from the multitudes actu- 
ally jammed, wedged in between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies, 
while yet thousands were pouring in upon 
them every day. 

As the of suffocation in 
people naturally turned their eyes towar 
the West, to see what chance of ventilation 
there might be in that quarter. There 
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was little in the prospect to allay the pa- 
nic. Beyond the prairies the mighty bar- 
rier loomed up, long as a continent, high 
as the heavens, firm as brass; and from 
the ramparts Bruin and red Ishmael 
looked off, seccure in their fastness as 
eagles of the crag. Had it been in the 
nature of our countrymen to despair in 
any extremity, they might now have been 
pardoned for giving way to total discour- 
agement. But that was not according to 
their fashion. They doggedly determined 
to breathe as long as any fresh air was 
left, and, in the meantime, to contrive if it 
were possible, some way, of getting a draft 
through the Republic before the citizens 
perished like the prisoners in the black 
hole at Calcutta. Steadily the frothing 
line that marked the tide-wave of emigra- 
tion moved across the prairies. Huger, 
more inexorable than ever, the great walls 
frowned upon the forlorn hope that moved 
to the assault; wile Bruin and Co. 
grinned derision not utterable in the im- 
perfect speech of human kind. But lo, 
as the scouts approached, the gates flew 
open of their own accord. Ishmael, fol- 
lowed by his worthy brother-in-arms, 
scrambled down from his perch in dis- 
may. A gust of fresh air sucking through 
the Great Valley gave immediate relief to 
the fainting populace, and that portion of 
the multitude which happened to be near- 
est the newly-discovered vomitory, rushed 
out of doors to the instantaneous relief of 
the sufferers within. 

In this manner drainage was opened, 
which must for ever secure the Missis- 
sippi States against ruinous pressure of 
population. It might now be supposed 
that our countrymen would have folded 
up their arms and breathed at ease. It 
is not their fashion to fold up their arms— 
it is not their nature to breathe at ease. 
Relieved from one tribulation, they know 
no peace till they have found another, and 
the dissipation of one anxiety is but the 
signal for the production of a new one. 
Fumbling the portfolio of the learned Dr. 
S x, a few days ago, I found a sat- 
isfactory account of the origin of this 
trait of the nation’s character in the fol- 
lowing heretofore unpublished apologue.of 


“THE RED PEDLER. 


“Soon after the birth of Brother Jona- 
than, the fairies assembled from all quar- 
ters, according to the time-honored cus- 
tom of their race, for the purpose of 
making presents to the child. One 
brought him a jack-knife, another a tun- 
ing-fork, another a spelling-book, another 
a sea-serpent, another a map of North 
America—all which gifts, with many 
others, the urchin scrutinized with sur- 
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prising intelligence, and (with the excep- 
tion of the serpent, which he turned out 
to brine with the mark “ B. J.” on its left 
fin), stuffed into his pockets without any 
“timid forebodings” with regard to the 
capacity of those receptacles. By and by 
the crack of a whip was heard on the 
road, and a pedler’s wagon rolled up to 
the little rough gate before the log cabin, 
in which the heir of the Americas first 
saw light. The establishment was pre- 
cisely after the fashion of the high, long, 
well-springed, two-horse cruisers which 
the manufacturers of cigars send on the 
roads with their fragrant wares. To com- 
plete the resemblance, a pair of spanking 
bays flanked the pole, and a strapping, 
robustious fellow with immense whiskers 
rode on the box. He wore a jacket of 
some rough red stuff which reached to his 
hips, and to all appearance was the very 
pink of rowdies. 

“Look out for the Red Pedler, Jona- 
than,” said a fairy with a broad-brimmed 
hat, who had brought the child a pair of 
drab breeches ; “and if he offers to give 
thee any thing, don’t thee take it.” 

Pretty soon the fellow entered the 
cabin, bringing with him a large black 
box. 

“Here, my little man,” said he, “is a nice 
box for you, worth all these gimcracks, and 
catechisms, and spelling-books, put toge- 
ther. All you have got to do is to run 
your arm through that hole in the top of 
it, and you will pull out something pretty, 
I can tell you. And what is best of all, 
it will never be empty—no, never, as long 
as you live.” 

“T guess [haven’t got any occasion for 
your box, Mister,” the urchin replied 
coolly. “We’ve got a good many big 
boxes now, you see, and the house aint 
large. I guess I wont trouble you to 
leave it.” 

“ Well, you little fool, you needn’t have 
it if you don’t want it,” the pedler said, 
taking up the box and turning away ; 
“but there’s a boy in the next house that 
will be glad enough to get it, you had bet- 
ter believe. Then we’ll see who will be 
cock-of-the-walk you snivelling little blue- 
nosed, gingerbread-nibbing spawn of a 
Presbyterian granny. There’s a boy over 
there, that aint afraid of his friends. 
There’s a boy thataint afraid to let his 
friends make a man of him. He'll be 
driving a trotting horse, my sucker, and 
sassing the old man too—and wearing 
a stand-up collar too—and chawing to- 
bacco too—before you have got your 
first pair of trowsers.” 

“Hold on, Mister,” Jonathan cried, 
overwhelmed with jealousy at this prophe- 
cy of what the neighbor’s boy might come 
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to by putting himself under the tute 

of such a friend as the Red Pedler, “I 
guess—I guess you may leave that box if 
you hain’t no objections.’ 

“There,” said the Pedler, “I know’d - 
you wouldn’t be such a fool. Here take 
your box, and always remember who 
your friends are after this.” 

The fellow again set the box on the 
floor, and the boy eagerly ran his arm into 
the hole in the hid. But, in a moment he 
gave ascreara of pain, and drew his arm 
out much more hastily than it went in. 
A steel-trap with sharp teeth was cling- 
ing to his hand, from which half a dozen 
streams of blood were flowing. 

“Haw, haw, haw !—haw, haw, haw!” 
roared the Red Pedler,“ Haw, haw, haw! 
Be sure you don’t forget who your 
friends are—ever.” 

The fellow then got on his wagon, 
cracked his whip, and whirled away in a 
cloud of dust. Jonathan’s mother re- 
leased his hand from the trap, and put a 
rag on it. She then tried to take the 
box out of the house, but curious to re- 
late, it could not be removed. Neither 
could it be destroyed, although the hired 
man tried his best to break it up with an 
axe. So it had to remain where the ped- 
ler had deposited it. 

By and by the boy’s hand got well. - 
One day his mother, when in the garden, 
heard a terrible screaming in the house. 
In she ran, leaving her half-filled pan of 
early potatoes, and found the boy rolling 
on the floor with another trap on his 
hand. The bleeding member was released 
as quickly as possible, and another course 
of linen rags and hartshorn was gone 
through with. One would think that the 
lad would have learned wisdom by this 
time. But no—hardly had his wounds 
healed before he again thrust his hand 
into the box, and again pulled out a 
sharp-fanged steel-trap. 

And so it has been ever since. It is 
true that his whiskers and stand-up collar 
sprouted long before the laws of physi- 
ology warranted his friends in looking for 
those members, and that he has got mar- 
ried, broke with the “old man,” and 
moved into his new and big house, and 
keeps a fast-trotting horse, and ‘chaws’ 
tobacco, and carries a revolver, and says 
bad words, while the little Canuck neigh- 
bor’s boy is yet tied to his mother’s apron- 
string. But the black box followed him 
into his new house, and even now, as 
soon as his hand has recovered from one 
wound, he feels an irresistible impulse to 
try his luck once more. So down goes 
the arm, and just as certainly as it goes 
down, it comes up with a steel-trap 
clinching the fist. 
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Thus, with all his wealth and with all 
his accomplishments, he never has a hand 
entirely sound, and in consequence cannot 
enjoy his whiskers and his collar with 60 
pungent a satisfaction as other young 
gentlemen, whose knuckles have not been 
peeled by the fangs of a trap, can enjoy 
theirs. 

The oracle has told him that if he will 
“lick” the Red Pedler, he will be able to 
get rid of his gift. While his hand is 
raw, he sometimes vows that he will go 
on the rascal’s beat, and “lick” him 
within an inch of his life. But his infa- 
tuated belief that some treasure of price- 
less value may, after all, lie in the box, 
proves too powerful for his resolution, 
and before his hand is fairly sound, you 
see him going around with a fresh fist-full 
of peeled knuckles. Besides, the neigh- 
bors pester him out of his temper with 
their advice and salves, and the “old 
man” croaks out from the other side 
of the pond, “I know’d you’d never come 
to no good. I know’d you would drive 
to ’l faster than a four-’orse coach, and 
I’m glad of it.” At that the young man 
lets fly a stone, and the old gentleman 
ducks his shiney bald head under the 
hedge—although the reprobate, being 
obliged to fling with his left hand, makes 
a poor fist at shying stones. 

So he yet guards this miserable box as 
one of the most valuable pieces of furni- 
ture in his house. Let us hope, however, 
that he will, by and by, determine to bea 
man, and go out and ‘ flax’ the Red Ped- 
ler worse than Lavengro pummelled the 
Flaming Tinman, and compel him to 
come and carry away his pestilent gift. 





Thus the Doctor. The learned man, of 
course, covers some profound meaning 
under this mystery which it is not for us 
to presume to look into. It will, to a 
certain extent, apply here. In fact, while 
collecting statistics for this valuable arti- 
cle, the similar idea occurred to us, that 
our countrymen possessed some great 
box full of tribulations, in which they 
fumbled for a new trouble as soon as the 
one on hand was disposed of. They 
seem to cherish it as the choicest heirloom 
of the Republic, and hand it down to the 
next generation with as much care as 
though they feared that it would be 
stolen. But at the rate its treasures have 
been drawn of late years, one is fearful 
that a few more such wasteful generations 
will exhaust it. The tenth generation from 
this present. poor dogs, will find the old 
family box entirely empty we fear. How 
the bore of existence will be endured might 
be another question but for the assurance 
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we all rejoice in, that a certain ancient and 
ingenious acquaintance of our race, fertile 
in expedients beyond belief. always pre- 
sents himself at such junctures with some 
new thing “for idle hands to do,” and 
will be but too happy to do a friendly 
turn to the descendants of the pilgrims, 
notwithstanding the shocking bad usage 
he received in time past from those un- 
compromising pioneers. 

So in the present case ; as soon as the 
public was relieved from anxiety on the 
score of death by suffocation, down went 
the arm into the box again, and what 
fresh trouble does one suppose came forth? 
A Pacific Railroad! Jonathan scrutinized 
it with undisguised pleasure. It was cer- 
tain to last his patrons ten years at the 
least, and might not be worn out in 
twenty. So he clapped down the lid, put 
the key in his pocket, and laid the new 
tribulation before the public with satis- 
faction tingling the very tips of his fin- 
gers. *I'was a palpable hit. The scales 
fell from our eyes, and we saw that we 
were undone without three thousand 
miles of iron rails, a hoop, as it were, to 
prevent the public barrel from falling to 
pieces. Every body saw that the one 
thing indispensable to keep the whole 
country from going over the dam, was a 
railroad across the mountains—if not 
through the North Pass—then through 
the South Pass—or, if not through either 
of those, then through the Middle Pass— 
or if not through the mountains, then over 
them, or if not over the mountains, then 
under them—at all events a railroad, and 
that pretty soon—before the Republic 
goes to the dogs towards which it is evi- 
dently sliding. Facilis descensus Averni 
—was the cry—meaning, ’tis a steep grade 
to the Styx, and no bridge when you get 
there—nothing to be expected but a 
plunge to the bottom of Cocytus, unless 
the opposition road be put through in- 
stanter by the spades of all Erin. 

Thus the project of com muncation by 
rail between the two oceans, which not 
many years ago floated before our imagi- 
nations, as a scheme which it might be ne- 
cessary to make a subject of serious con- 
sideration at some future time, has now, 
by a succession of unprecedented events, 
been brought forward as a subject for 
prompt action and immediate considera- 
tion. The desire has given way in the 
mind of the country to a determination 
to have our long rail at all events, and at 
any cost. Many incipient steps toward a 
commencement of the enterprise have been 
taken. There have been reconnoissances, 


measurements, computations of time, toge- 
ther with pamphlets, conventions, senato- 
rial eloquence, and editorial speculation. 
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Puget’s Sound finds its friends, the Gila 
is not destitute of advocates, and the me- 
rits of each possible terminus and route 
are canvassed with an earnestness befitting 
the importance of the subject. For the 
purpose of acquainting the many thou- 
sand readers of these valuable and instruc- 
tive pages, of the precise situation of these 
controverted matters, and of informing 
them of the numberless facts, ideas, and 
expedients brought forward in the nume- 
rous works treating of these topics, we 
have a scheme which must strike all 
minds favorably for its candor, and its 
certain avoidance of error and misrepre- 
sentation. We will refer them for every 
thing which they wish to know to the ori- 
ginal sources of information, giving them 
thus opportunity to quench their thirst 
at the fountain itself, instead of conveying 
the water to their mouths through un- 
wholesome pipes. 

If they wish to know topography, let 
them go to Col. Fremont—if they desire 
discussions of the bearing of the enterprise 
on the world’s commerce, let them go to 
Mr. Whitney—if they want to hear some- 
thing of ways and means, let them apply 
to the Editors and the Memphis Conven- 
tion—if they wish a gauge of the qualifi- 
cations of the buffalo-bull for a commis- 
sion in the corps of topographical En- 
gineers, Col. Benton is their man—Lieu- 
tenant Maury will furnish a set of inter- 
esting facts relating to the tides, currents, 
and winds of the Pacific Ocean, as bearing 
upon the subject, and the Congressional re- 
ports, the newspapers and magazines, will 
supply a vast amount of information, 
which, when found, will gratify our friends 
vastly more than any resumé which we 
might have the skill or patience to pre- 
pare. Our pathway leads along the high 
road of cosmical speculation, where read- 
ers of strong minds and philosophical spi- 
rit, will prefer to follow, rather than 
scramble through the rocks and sand- 
banks of the safer, but more terrestrial 
path from which we have just turned 
aside. 


There is an old saw, which drily ad- 
vises producers of poultry to postpone the 
census of their juvenile fowls till the pe- 
riod of incubation has fully terminated. 
The wisdom of the counsel must be ap- 
parent to all who have observed the va- 
riety of disasters which may befall the 
embryo hen, before the appearance of its 
bill through the spherical wall which in- 
closes it, gladdens the maternal breast. 
In short, ’tis an unimpeachable old saw, 
which will outlast the Iliad. To disregard, 
however, its injunctions for once, permit 
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us here to count a few of our chickens, 
even before the eggs are laid. The temp- 
tation to look forward’ to the time when 
the iron trail shall traverse the prairies 
of the Upper Missouri and Oregon, and 
to enjoy by anticipation, a few of the ma- 
nifold comforts whch will then be pos- 
sessed by the citizens of our country, is so 
seductive, that Humboldt himself, before 
entering on the promised course of “ cos- 
mical speculation,” would, I believe, wet 
his whistle at this fountain as a prepara- 
tion for enduring the rarefied air of the 
altitudes before him. 

It is calculated that when we get our 
track through to’San Francisco or Pu- 
get’s Sound, and have our line of mail 
steamers to the Asiatic coast, we in the 
cis-Missourian States will get our China 
mail in some forty-five days. Now is it not 
evident that when one can “ put a girdle 
around the earth,” at that rate, we want 
no Ariels? It will then be well worth 
one’s while to live. I get my crate of 
long-legged fowls from Shanghai, or my 
package of parrots from Pekin, or my bale 
of tigers from Bengal, in the calendar 
month succeeding the day of their ship- 
ment. The ape, chattering esthetics in 
the groves of Japanin June, finds himself 
in dog-days transferred to the top of my 
barrel-organ in the Bowery, and the Tar- 
tar Khan from the outer-shadow of the 
Great-Wall, on the fiftieth day after he 
bids adieu to the little Tartars in the 
door of his own tent, sips his bowl of 
mare’s-milk beside my mahogany at Chi- 
cago! Think of these things. 

Consider further, with what delight I 
fly from the scorching dog-star to the 
shadows of the North Pass, or sit under 
the dripping summits of St. Helen’s. To 
escape the clamor of the town and the 
gubble of dunces, I leave the train at a 
way-station in the middle of the moun- 
tains, and thence wind through gorge and 
canon to the inmost glen, where now the 
grizzly matron caches her incapable cubs 
what time she prowls in search of man or 
beast to feed them withal. But as I there 
sit wrapped in cosmical speculation, the 
red man doth not make my jacket a mark 
for his arrow, neither does the ursine mo- 
ther take me in her mouth to her rocky 
kitchen, for Bruin and Red Ishmael have 
been crushed to death by the Iron Herald 
—a sad thing to think of, indeed. Yet, 
what help was there for it? What asylum 
could we entice them into? And yet, to 
leave them here was a thing not to be 
thought of; for think, philanthropist, 
what culture or what study could make 
a tolerable hotel-proprietor out of a 
“orizzly” even with the latitudinarian 
allowance of “ good intentions.” Even, sup- 
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pose that your precepts had pierced his 
shaggy ear, and that Caliban with the best 
of intentions should “seek to merit a share 
of the public patronage”—alas, would he 
not be a bear, after all, and when you be- 
spoke a tit-bit as a lunch for your fair 
companion, would he not quite probably 
deposit on her lap a whole quarter 
freshly torn from a wild horse? No, edu- 
cation, march of mind, and all that, will 
go a great way toward refining the untu- 
tored nature, but as for this original 
American, this scion of the undisputedly 
Jirst family, he is savage hopelessly, and 
unless muzzled will eat the second families 
bodily and uncooked. 

Or to leave these pretty reveries, be- 
hold the steamer bearing his black plume 
through the Archipelago—red islanders 
meanwhile watching from the promonto- 
ries, and pagan priests gazing from the 
watch-towers of their idols. Around yon- 
der bays, now shaded by forests of fir and 
pine, hear the steady roar of commerce, 
the coughing of engines, and the clamor 
of anvils. Behold innumerable herds 
grazing on the ancient pastures of the 
buffalo. Listen to the halloo of the 
herdsmen in the mountain-girt basins of 
Oregon. Hear the blasts of miners on 
the hills, the chorus of bargemen on the 
rivers, and, rising above all, the infernal 
horn of the locomotive, quavering in the 
gorges like the gathering-cry of a Prince 
of Pandemonium ! 

Perhaps as we watch, rumors of wars 
are in the winds. War-ships are standing 
across the Pacific toward our shores—not 
sluggard men-of-war wallowing the brine 
beneath their hills of canvas, but long 
’ Jeviathans, fire-win, with armies 
hidden in their trunks. Scouting vessels 
behold them afar off after nightfall, 
emerging like torch-bearing apparitions 
from the thunder-clouds that wall the 
horizon. Swifter than sea-gulls the 
scouts fly landward, and signal the 
coming enemy. In an hour the intelli- 

ce is at the War-Office: in another it 

sped to all quarters of the land. Next 
day, hosts of minute-men are moving 
across the prairies in cars swifter than the 
wild horses that erst galloped there be- 
fore the pursuing fire, and when the 
enemy's ships are ready to disgorge their 
armies, the fire-eaters of the Republic 
stand ranged on the shore, with matches 
alight, guns trained, cartridges rammed 
home, and the next Presidency looming 
before the eyes of the Commander-in- 
Chief and all his Brigadiers. Admiral 
Sir Ajax Dunderguns, seeing from the 
deck of His Majesty’s Steamer Leviathan, 
that preparations have been made to give 
him a public reception on his landing, is 
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for a moment nonplussed, and orders the 
fleet to come to anchor just out of gunshot 
from the shore, while he considers in 
what manner to do honor to the hospita- 
lity of the “ authorities.” Before the ves- 
sels have been halfan hour at anchor, en- 
terprising patentees from Connecticut are 
screwing torpedoes to their keels. By and 
by—pop !—goes one of His Majesty’s fri- 
gates—Pop ! pop !—in a minute go a cou- 
ple more like the corks of champagne 
bottles—then another pop! and by and 
by, while all gaze in consternation—bang ! 
with a crash of thunder, the twin-brother 
of Leviathan, anchored a cable’s length 
from the Admiral, bounds out of the wa- 
ter, bursts asunder with a flash anda 
roar, and falls back—food for diving- 
bells! Admiral Sir Ajax Dunderguns, 
K.C.B., sweating dreadfully, signals the 
residue of the fleet to back water, and 
puts to sea with precipitation, not know- 
ing whose patent may be screwed to his 
own keel, and feeling very much like a 
man who suspects that a hornet has got 
under his clothes, and may sting him at 
any moment. Thus the Unicorn of 
Albion turns tail, and seeks safety in a 
headlong scamper, like the elephants of 
Pyrrhus, made frantic by the fireballs of 
the Romans. Thus the clouds of war, 
which anon rose grumbling above the 
western sky, are rolled backward in rag- 
ged heaps, as when a herd of cattle is sud- 
denly confronted by a lion, the bullocks in 
the van wheel beck upon the others, and 

at confusion of horns and hoofs ensue. 

“ Perhaps the objector may urge,” (as 
clergymen say when about to go into the 
ring with some poor shabby scoundrel of a 
man-of-straw, that has not sense enough 
left in his noddle after the pummelling of 
five generations of divines, even to show 
which way the wind blows), that these an- 
ticipations of advantage in a military 
point of view, will be disappointed by the 
—_, of peace and harmony in the 

uman brotherhood by the time that our 
railway communication with the Pacific 
shall be perfected. 

Possibly this may spoil the egg, but 
we count upon this chicken with much 
confidence. That the human race is a 
brotherhood, is a truth not to be denied by 
the sons of Adam; but that it is a family 
which sets a very good example to the 
neighbors, may well be questioned. It is 
absolutely necessary for every govern- 
ment on the earth to go armed like a des- 

rado. There are, at this moment, at 

east a half a dozen of our older brothers 
who envy us the possession of our many- 
colored coat, and would be glad to sell 
us to the Egyptians any day. Noman 
of discernment has the remotest hope that 
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either Paul or Apollos will be able to 
work a change in their propensities, be- 
tween the date of these presents and the 
evening which we have set down for the 
public reception of friend Dunderguns 
some years hence. The objector need 
not be alarmed. The desperate ugliness 
of the human disposition is a sufficient 
guarantee that an epidemic of harmony 
will not carry off the war-establishments 
of the world for a long time tocome. We 
must go on fortifying, drilling, and talk- 
ing big for a century, at the very least cal- 
culation. There will be wars and rumors 
of wars. Castles will be blown up—walls 
will be battered down—cities will be fired 
—capitals bombarded—bastions stormed 
—strong-holds escaladed. Empires will be 
smitien to the earth—armies will be trod- 
den under foot—fleets meeting in the mid- 
dle of the ocean will be torn to pieces by 
cannon balls, and the great brotherhood 


joining in internecine strife, will glory in. 


destruction like aden of wild beasts. Art 
and science have not yet quieted the sa- 
vage temper of man. Christ’s Gospel has 
not yet cast out the legion of devils by 
which he is driven amongst the tombs ; but 
covetousness of rule, greed of conquest, 
and all those mighty passions which sway 
nations, are yet as strong and as cruel as 
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in the days of those old pagan dynasties 
that dragged the earth captive at their 
chariot wheels. 

One living in a cage of lions cannot do 
a wiser thing than to become a porcupine. 

If Joseph’s brothers will sell him’ to 
Potiphar, Joseph’s discretion will illus- 
trate itself, by making it apparent to 
Simeon and Gad that they will make 
more money by keeping their hands off 
him, and selling Reuben instead. Our fa- 
thers persisted in their fancy that at some 
day the robber powers of the old world 
would band together tocrush Freedom in 
her new-found home. That association 
of banditti seem likely to have so much 
employment at home, that their antici- 
pated professional tour will hardly be ex- 
pected at present. Still a fortunate turn 
of circumstances may enable the ma- 
nager to announce his troupe much ear- 
lier than we anticipate. Our elders were 
by no means blind men, and we have 
often before found their hints well worth 
attending to. In this case it will do no 
harm, at least, to bear the warning in 
mind, notwithstanding we are so exceed- 
ing wise, and so exceedingly sharp, and so 
much superior in all respects to the 
“old folks.” 
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i ie the scientific naturalist, and to the 
mere amateur explorer of the secret 
charms and mysteries of nature, there are 
few more attractive points in the beautiful 
study which they both pursue, than the 
observation of the exquisite nicety with 
which the whole system is constructed ; 
no link wanting in the wondrous chain of 
creation, no abrupt transition, no check or 
pause in the interminable succession and 
gradation of kindred or allied species, each 
following the last, and seeming naturally 
to spring from it, with points of similarity, 
varying step by step, small by degrees 
and beautifully less, until every allotted 
station has its appropriate occupant, and 
no function can be imagined which has 
not its appointed exercise and office. 

it is not always easy for the human in- 
tellect, with its limited range and finite 
capacity, to discover the purposes, or duly 
appreciate the boundless utility and per- 
fect excellence of all and every one of the 
phases of infinite creation. More especial- 
iy has it disturbed and perplexed many 
inquiring spirits of the truest and most 
earnest believers, how to account, in a 
world arisine from the fiat of the All 


Good, for the existence of natural evil, as 
it would appear, on a limited and unphi- 
losophical view, to exist in the instincts, 
habitudes, and dispositions of many gene- 
ra of the brute creation; the carnivorous 
more particularly, which are found in eve- 
ry phase of the animal world, from the 
mighty mammalia, and swift-winged rapa- 
cious birds of prey, to the stealthy repti- 
lia, the voracious fishes, veritable Tritons 
among the minnows, and even to the in- 
sect tribes, some of which, in every order, 
family, and genus, subsist by the destruc- 
tion of their fellow creatures. 

Without entering on a discussion as to 
how far we can, in our present condition, 
seeing only now “as through a glass 
darkly,” discover and decide the real com- 
parisons of suffering, whether of men or 
animals; and pronounce when, and by 
how much, this escape from the sea and 
storm of life is more lamentable or more 
desirable than that—which, considering 
that we cannot envisage the contingencies, 
perhaps, consequent on a different: result 
in the present, must be at least uncertain 
—and certainly without daring to arro- 
gate to ourselves the power of explaining 
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or bringing into clear light what He of 
purpose has left unexplained and dark, we 
may at least venture, without offence, to 
suggest a reason as patent, for the exist- 
ence of destructive agents, subsisting them- 
selves on the life of others, that it can 
scarcely fail to be recognized at once, as a 
sufficient cause, whether it be the true 
cause or not, for this seeming anomaly, 
but most real harmony and consistency 
in the terrestrial works of the Creator. 
That is, in one word, the insufficiency of 
the whole vegetable world, to support s 
tithe even of the existing links of earth, 
air, and water, as they are now seen, 
thinned and reduced one and all by their 
continually and implacably pursuing ene- 
mies, much less as they would have been 
seen at this day, had they all been vege- 
tarians, all gone on, since the order was 
given, at creation’s dawn, to increase and 
multiply, without other limitation than 
that of natural disease and death. 

What are the degrees of sensibility in 
various creatures from plants, grasses, 
trees, to the mollusc, the oyster, the self- 
reproducing cold-blooded reptile, the mute 
fish, the half-reasoning dog, and semi-hu- 
man elephant, up to the Bushman, the 
Esquimaux, and last as highest, the ner- 
vous, sanguine, intellectual man of the 
Caucasian breed, none can conjecture, or 
presume to say. But it is nearly clear, 
and agreed on by greatest physiologists, 
that the higher the nervous and cerebral 
organization of the creature, in like degree 
the higher his sensibilities and suscepti- 
bilities, whether to pain or pleasure. 

Almost self evident is one thing, that 
the mere physical pang ending in sudden 
death, whether inflicted by the cannon- 
shot, the tiger’s paw, the eagle’s beak, or 
the serpent’s fang, as unconnected with 
any thing of preparedness for death, which 
in the lower animals is a point not to be 
considered, bears no comparison whatever, 
in regard of suffering, to the protracted 
struggles of mortal disease, the miseries 
of paralyzed old age, much less to the 
agonies of thirst and famine, which are 
the natural termination of the lives of ani- 
mals, whether of field or forest, air or 
ocean, in their wild condition. 

Most violent deaths are unquestionably 
far less painful to him who dies, than the 
feverish bed of slow, natural disease; be- 
sides that the suddenness of the bloody and 
rash end precludes the possibility of men- 
tal anguish. And this last consideration 
it is, which renders “ battle, murder, and 
sudden death” things especially fearful to 
the man who would have time to think 
lest his soul perish also; while to the ani- 
mal, which has no consciousness of sin, or 
hope of life beyond the grave, the ab- 
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sence of time wherein to suffer is matter 
of the highest mercy. 

Be these things as they may, however, 
certain it is that the increase of every ani- 
mal race, civilized man alone excepted, is 
ehecked, limited, prevented, above an es- 
tablished standard, by the regular de- 
struction of its surplus, or excess, through 
the agency of its natural, appointed ene- 
mies; which become scarce or plentiful 
themselves, in exact proportion with the 
increase or decrease of their prey. Thus, 
in the province of New Brunswick, not 
many years ago, the farmers were afflict- 
ed and panic-stricken by the sudden ap- 
pearance of hordes of travelling squirrels, 
which, like one of the plagues of Egypt, 
entered the cultivated regions from the 
northern wilderness, and literally laid the 
country bare, devastating one field before 
entering another, and leaving little better 
than a desert: behind them. 

No means that were suggested had the 
smallest success in thinning, much less 
overpowering these pests of agriculture ; 
and, their numbers defying all hope of 
eradicating them, a famine began, at the 
last, to be seriously apprehended ; when, 
suddenly, where foxes had been compara- 
tively unknown before, foxes appeared by 
thousands and tens of thousands, no one 
knew whence nor how, and devouring the 
swarms of field squirrels, became so fat 
and lazy, before autumn, that they were 
run down by men on foot and knocked on 
the head with sticks, in such numbers 
that, as I have been credibly informed, 
their peltries, and the fur and meat of the 
bears, which in turn came in pursuit of 
the glutted foxes and fattened on the 
corpses of the slain, went far to remune- 
rate the farmer for the destruction of his 
crops. 

In like manner, as every hunter can 
tell, when deer become, from any cause, 
superabundant in any region of the coun- 
try, where wolves have been apparently 
almost extinct for ages, those savage beasts 
of prey will reappear, and prevent the 
wild cattle of the waste from encroaching 
too far on the lands set apart for the sub- 
sistence of man, and of the domestic ani- 
mals necessary to his well-being. 

The converse of this proposition is well 
proved; namely, that by the undue and 
wanton destruction of the races of de- 
stroyers, at the hands of man, the races 
which would otherwise have been held in 
check, if not destroyed by them, may be 
augmented to such a degree, as to become, 
however individually insignificant, of se- 
rious detriment to a country, insomuch 
that the aid of legislation has been in- 
voked for their protection. Especially 
has this been the case in the instance of 
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the small birds and warblers, which have 
within a few years been nearly annihila- 
ted in many districts by wanton pot- 
shooters, so that insects, caterpillars, and 
grubs, of all the most destructive species, 
were becoming incalculably troublesome 
and numerous, and actually threatened an 
Egyptian plague of flies and locusts. 

Hence it becomes, at once, apparent how 
nicely adapted to their ends are the means 
employed by Providence, and how justly 
balanced and defined are the instruments 
employed to preserve the harmony and 
consistency of nature, and to further the 
utility of the whole. 

If, bearing this scheme ever in mind,— 
for it seems too well established to admit 
so vague a term as theory—we apply our- 
selves closely to the observation of the va- 
rious races of destroyed and destroyed, 
we shall find that precisely where one 
species of the rapaces ceases from its de- 
predations, another species commences its 
sphere of havoc. So that, while no order 
of the carnivora lacks its peculiar and 
appropriate prey, no order of the smaller 
and nominally gentler animals is without 
its particular, and, as it were, predestined 
enemies, by whom its increase is limited, 
and its numbers kept within bounds. I 
say nominally gentler, because our appli- 
cation of terms’ indicative of human pas- 
sions and propensities, to brute animals 
and their habitudes and instincts, is natu- 
rally incorrect and ill-defined ; as, indeed, 
the very deductions, which we draw from 
the application of those instincts, are inap- 
plicable, one-sided, and unjust. 

In the first place, we abhor in animals, 
and stigmatize with opprobrious names, 
habits and practices entirely analogous to 
our own, and differing from them only in 
degree, and in the nature of the victims to 
their appetites, or exigencies. 

Thus we call the tiger and the lion 
cruel, ferocious, savage, and the like; 
merely because, endowed with the like 
carnivorous propensities to our own, they 
indulge them on different objects, and for 
the most part on creatures with which we 
hold some relation either of kindred or of 
sympathy, or perhaps merely of admira- 
tion for their grace, innocence, or beauty. 

The appetite of the felines for human 
flesh, or, when that cannot be obtained, 
for the venison of the graceful antelope, 
the gentle doe, or the timid weeping ca- 
meleopard, is, though certainly more ob- 
noxious to our own fears or feelings, no 
whit more cruel or ferocious than our own 
taste for succulent beef-steaks, or frolick- 
some young lambs, or delicate spring 
chickens. Nor is their mode of slaughter- 
ing one particle more cruel than our own, 
nor even more painful to the sufferer. 
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All testimony shows that in nature 
there is no such thing as intentional cru- 
elty, no infliction of needless or wanton 
torture, unless in perverted man’s nature; 
who, alone of animals, has invented racks 
and engines, especially constructed for in- 
flicting anguish on the frame of his bro- 
ther man. Each living thing, that kills 
others for its own support, kills with the 
best application of the weapons nature 
has given it, at the least expense of time 
and trouble; and, in every victim to the 
hige paw of the felines, or the cleaving 
beak of the accipitrines, the merciful wish 
is realized, which was expressed by the 
Scottish host to Marmion’s bold esquires: 

“Strong be the arm, and sure the blow, 

And short the pang that lays thee low.” 
Again, we nickname the lordly eagle 
merciless and savage, who rides the wings 
of the hurricane, rejoices in the blue glare 
of the lightning flash, and gazes undazzled 
at the noonday sun, because he grips in 
his murderous talons the bleating fawn, 
or the complaining wood dove, which we 
compassionate because they shrink, and 
shudder, and complain, with something 
that reminds us of human capacity to 
suffer and lament; while we name the fa- 
miliar robin-redbreast, the most gentle 
and affectionate, the moon-serenading 
nightingale, the most delicate and gracious 
of the birds of heaven, utterly regardless 
of the agonies of the mute worm or cater- 
pillar, that writhes out its last anguish 
in the warbler’s beak. 

There is no end to the injustice done by 
man’s judgment to the characters, if we 
may so term them, of animals; as there 
is no limit to the cruelties, which he in- 
flicts, either in wantonness or thought- 
lessness, on those of the inferior races, 
which are neither competent to resist, or 
to complain, under their sufferings. 

This last fact is perhaps not unworthy 
of a moment’s reflection. Would eels 
have been skinned alive, from time im- 
memorial to this present day, if they could 
shed tears in their anguish, and complain 
so as to melt, or howl so as to terrify, 
the hearts of all bystanders? Would the 
patient and enduring ass have been bar- 
barously beaten from the days of Balaam, 
when for once he opened his mouth and 
spake, if he could either lament like a 
man, or resist like his conquerors, the de- 
sert barb, and forest zebra ? 

We admit. and rejoice to admit, that 
the fanciful absurdities of closet natural- 
ists, laboring to round eloquent periods 
and frame fictitious woes of the brute crea- 
tion, such as Buffon, the Plutarch and the 
Kotzebue combined of the animal king- 
dom, are fast falling into disrepute; and 
that students of natural history now study, 
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for the most part, with an ardent and 
honest zeal, truthfully to understand, and 
patiently to develope, the mysteries of the 
wonderful works of God; not to gratify 
their own ambition, and gain a brief re- 
pute for ingenuity and smartness, by 
coining fantastic theories out of empty 
air, and manufacturing characters for 
royal kings of beasts, and puissant rulers 
of the air, no more consistent with the 
accredited and established nature of the 
lion and the eagle, than are the titles of 
majesty with the surroundings of the 
bare-breeched negro of Honduras on the 
Mosquito shore. 

It is in such a spirit, that we propose 
to dwell, for a little while, on a class of 
the feathered creation, to which in all 
ages the strangest notions of mysterious 
and superstitious awe have been attached ; 
which played no inconspicuous part in the 
hierophantic lore of the Egyptians, as is 
testified by their sculptured images, on 
the walls of their subterranean temple- 
tombs, which are day by day revealing 
their marvels to an astonished world, after 
the lapse of countless generations ; which, 
in the days of Greece’s glory, sat with 
Minerva on the heights of the Acropolis, 
the bird divine of wisdom and of glory; 
and once, amid the reeling of the naval 
fight at Salamis, poised itself, manifest to 
the eyes of men, upon the topmast of 
Themistocles’ trireme, a certain omen of 
Hellenic victory; which, through the 
long centuries of Roman supremacy, was 
venerated as a singular and awful omen, 
whensoever he ventured forth from his 
congenial shadows into the light of day; 
which, after consorting with witches and 
necromancers, through the long darkness 
of the middle ages, the right-hand minister 
and domestic fowl of necromancers, fiend- 
wakers, and doers of the deeds of darkness, 
is to this day, in many parts of Europe, 
the object of strange awe and the subject 
of the wildest legends, among the ignorant 
and uneducated of the lower classes, and 
even among the better born of melancholy 
and superstitious temperament. 

The owl, next in the scale of the rapa- 
cious birds to the proud sun-soaring eagles, 
to the swift-wi and noble falcons, to 
the fork-tailed kites and circle-wheeling 
buzzards, is, in truth, though no more like 
to these in proud port and puissant bear- 
ing than was Hamlet’s spirit of light to a 
goblin damned, by no means the sordid, 
loathsome, lurking, obscene fowl, which 
he has been depicted by many of the school 
of wiseacres to whom we have before al- 
luded. Nor is he devoid, in almost every 
instance, of daring courage, and in some 
instances, especially of the larger species, 
of spirited countenance and bold demeanor. 
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The owls, occupying, as I have observed, 
the next grade to the buzzards, which are 
the slowest on the wing, the laziest in 
habit, and perhaps the least courageous 
of the falconide, commence their range of 
depredation, as might be expected, almost 
exactly where that of their bolder and 
swifter neighbors terminate; a few of the 
owls, whose habits are more diurnal than 
those of the others of their class, trenching’ 
on the province of the falcon tribe, and 
taking the same prey with them in the 
broad daylight, gallantly and by force. 

For the most part, however, the move- 
ments of this tribe are nocturnal, and their 
prey such as they can surprise by pounc- 
ing on them in their roosts, if birds, while 
sleeping in exposed spots, as open mea- 
dows and the like, where by the singular 
structure of their large eyes they can 
easily detect them among the deepest sha- 
dows; or, as they take them, if quadru- 
peds, while rambling about like them- 
selves in search of food during the hours 
of darkness, gliding upon them unheard 
and unforeseen upon their wide, downy 
pinions, singularly adapted for noiseless 
flight, and mastering them with their po- 
tent talons and curved hawk-like beaks. 

The larger day species, as the eagle- 
owl, noblest of his race, the great snowy 
owl of the north, and that greatest of the 
tribe, the Arctic owl, discovered by Rich 
ardson in the far off fur-countries, are 
notable poachers and game-slayers, strik- 
ing the mountain hare, and pouncing on 
the ptarmigan and grouse, as certainly 
and boldly as if they were not mousing 
owls, but falcons, towering in their pride 
of place. The majority, however, are feed- 
ers on the tribes of the darkness, night- 
warbling birds, field mice, moles, lizards, 
frogs, and whatever of small weak quad- 
rupeds or birds, not excluding the leather- 
winged shrill-sounding bat, they may 
either surprise in motion, or pounce upon 
while at rest. Some few will become as- 
siduous nightly visitants, most murderous 
to the inmates of henroosts, where the 
birds are exposed to their depredations ; 
and some have been known to take up 
their abode in pigeon cotes unsuspected, 
and therein at will to fluster the mhabi- 
tants, as did Caius Marcius of old, tho 
Volsces in Corioli. 

The owls of North America are four- 
teen in number, of specific varieties ; and, 
although most persons are inclined to re- 
gard them as the asinine species among 
birds, deceived by the hypocritically stolid 
appearance of the fowl, will be found ex- 
ceedingly well to repay the trouble of him 
who cares to investigate their manners 
and habits, a little more narrowly than 
usual. 
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It is quite possible that they may not 
arrive at the high renown of the famous 
scions of chivalry, the gentle falcons, who 
were believed to remain true through all 
extremities, through all changes of for- 
tune to the good knights their masters, 
until the vital spark should be extinguish- 
ed, and then, leaving the senseless clay 
“in cold obstruction’s” apathy to traverse 
land, sea, and barren wastes of air, until 
they found the lady-love, or the brother 
in arms, of the poor chevalier, and reported 
the tidings of his fall, made certain by 
their voiceless presence. 

It is not probable that they will ever 
divide the honors of my lady’s aviary 
with the slender and melodious mocking- 
bird, or share her affections with the soft 
and tender dove ; but, should they be pro- 
moted to the occupancy of a quaint abode 
in the ruined towers of some old Norman 
keep, real or simulative, such as they oc- 
cupy in Arundel castle, on the coast of 
Sussex near the British channel, our 
reputation on it, they will not be found, 
ignorance and superstition to the contrary 
notwithstanding, to deserve the character 
of obscene, rapacious, stolid fowls of night, 
but to possess a combination of instincts 
as sagacious, habits as interesting, and in- 
telligence, at the least, as well defined as 
any others more favored of the feathered 


race. 

The owls of the United States, are, as I 
have observed, fourteen in number, inclu- 
ding a great, recently established, variety, 
mentioned by Bonaparte, and before him, 
by Dr. Latham, as inhabiting arctic Ame- 
rica, and classified from an examination of 
Hudson’s Bay specimens, as the arctic or 
white horned owl, the largest, and perhaps 
the boldest of the family, exceeding in 
size even the great Virginian horned owl, 
or eagle owl of Europe, which is common 
to both continents, and probably identical. 

Of these owls, several are common to 
America, Europe, and the northern parts 
of Asia; and three or four to portions so 
remote of this continent, that little, com- 
paratively speaking, is known of their 
manners or instincts, they having been for 
the most part classified from preserved 
specimens, brought in by chance voyagers, 
who have not closely attended to their 
peculiarities or instincts. 

The most remarkable of these are the 
great cinereous owl, strix cinerea of 
Linnzeus, measuring 304 inches in length, 
by 48 in clear extent, and said to inhabit 
the regions north of 42°, and to nest in 
high trees. I cannot, however, but sus- 
pect some confusion respecting this enor- 
mous bird, which is represented as vastly 
larger than either the great horned Vir- 
ginian owl, or the snowy owl, with both 
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of which I am familiar, and as inhabiting 
districts within the easy scope and cogni- 
zance of all sportsmen and men of science. 
Yet, of a surety, no such bird is familiarly 
known in the northern portions of the 
State of New-York, or in the Canadas, 
with the fauna of which, generally, I am 
not unacquainted. It is probably identi- 
cal with the great arctic owl referred to 
above as the bubo arctica, which Rich- 
ardson believes also to be the same with 
the strix scandiaca of Linneus, and 
which was first accurately described in 
his Northern Zoology. The arctic or 
white horned owl, bubo arctica. 

“This very beautiful owl appears,” says 
Dr. Richardson in the narrative of his 
first expedition, “to be rare, only one 
specimen having been seen by the mem- 
bers of the expedition. It was observed 
flying at mid-day in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Carlton House”—a trading post of 
the Hudson Bay Company in the Fur 
countries—“ and was brought down by 
an Indian boy with an arrow. I obtained 
no information with regard to its habits. 
“The facial disk is very imperfect; the 
ears small and without an operculum, as 
in the bubo Virginiana ; the ear feathers 
ample, but the disk even smaller than in 
the last-mentioned bird—viz. the Virgin- 
ian horned owl—and the tarsi somewhat 
longer. The toes similarly connected. 
The tail is of moderate length, and con- 
siderably rounded, the bill is strong, and 
rather short. 

In his second expedition Dr. Richard- 
son had further opportunities of testing 
the habits of this owl, with which he be- 
came better acquainted, as we find from 
the following graphic sentences: “It is 
by no means,” he says, “a rare inhabit- 
ant in the far countries, being an inhabit- 
ant of all the woody districts lying be- 
tween Lake Superior and latitude 67° or 
68°, and between Hudson’s Bay and the 
Pacific. It is common on the borders of 
Great Bear Lake; and there, and in the 
higher parallels of latitude, it must pur- 
sue its prey during the summer months 
by daylight. It keeps, however, within 
the woods, and does not frequent the 
lower grounds, like the snowy owl, nor 
is it so often met with in broad daylight 
as the hawk-owl, but hunts principally 
when the sun is low; indeed, it is only 
at such times, when the recesses of the 
woods are deeply shadowed, that the 
American hare and the marine animals, 
on which this owl chiefly preys, come 
forth to feed. On the 23d of May, I dis- 
covered a nest of this owl, built on the 
top of a lofty balsam poplar of sticks and 
lined with feathers. It contained three 
young, which were covered with whitish 





down. We could get at the nest only by 
felling the tree, which was remarkably 
thick ; and whilst this operation was go- 
ing on, the two parent birds flew in circles 
round the objects of their care, keeping 
however so high in the air as to be out 
of gun-shot ; they did not appear to be 
dazzled by the light.. The young ones 
were kept alive during two months, when 
they made their escape. They had the 
habit common to other owls, of throwing 
themselves back and making a loud snap- 
ping noise with their bills, when any one 
entered the room in which they were 
kept.” 

It is clear by this account, that the 
arctic owl is one of the species which, 
with the snowy owl, surnia nyctea, the 

t-horned owl, bubo Virginianus, the 
wk owl, surnia funerea, and the 
short-eared owl, otus brachyotus, form 
the connecting link between the diurnal 
birds of prey, eagles, kites, buzzards, 
hawks, and falcons, and the true noctur- 
nal owls, which sleep away the hours of 
daylight in the darkest and most um- 
brageous woodland haunts, in hollow 
trees, rock-caves, or ruined buildings, and 
come forth to hunt only when it is com- 
pletely dark; a season for which the con- 
struction of their eyes and ears, and the 
conformation of their plumage, downy and 
soft, and admirably calculated for swift, 
noiseless, gliding flight, so singularly ad- 
apt them. 

I may here observe, with Mr. T. M. 
Brewer, the intelligent editor of the last 
edition of Wilson’s Ornithology, that the 
subgeneric nomenclature of this class of 
birds does not appear to me in the least 
satisfactory, the distinctions being taken 
in some cases with reference to the habits, 
and in others to the formation, of the 
birds, the two particulars in no sense co- 
inciding ; since some of the owls closely 
allied in form are diurnal, and others noc- 
turnal, thus approximating in habit to 
those which have the least affinity to 
themselves in shape and structure, and 
vice versa. 

Thus the great French naturalist, Cu- 
vier, draws the distinction between the 
eared owls, which have an imperfectly de- 
fined disk to the face, and a small exter- 
nal orifice to the ears, and those horned 
= which have .—~ round faces and 

» auricular ori giving to the 
former the title bubo, while ‘to the latter 
he assigns the subgeneric term of otus. 
Yet, while to the former subgenus he 
es the eagle owl of Europe for a type, 
excludes from it the bubo Virginianus, 
or great Virginian horned owl, though it 
agrees in all respects to his own conditivns, 
in which it perfectly coincides with the new- 
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ly defined arctic owl, bubo arcticus, of 
Richardson, while it as greatly differs 
from the mottled owl, bubo avio, which 
has the true cat-like face, and is purely a 
nocturnal bird; the habits of both the 
others being more or less diurnal. The 
subgenus surnia was constituted by 
Dumarit of the day-owls, without ear- 
tufts, with small, imperfect faces, and ears 
not exceeding those of ordinary birds of 
prey, yet it includes the great round-faced, 
snowy owl, on account of its habits, with- 
out respect to its structure or appear- 
ance. 

Without dwelling, however, on such 
discrepancies longer than merely to in- 
dicate them to the student of natural his- 
tory, and to suggest the propriety of the 
division of the strigid@ into subgene 

having their basis solely on structur: 

points; and the further subdivision of 
each subgenus into diurnal and nocturnal 
species, by which plan the absurdity of 
excluding from the day-owls some of the 
most entirely diurnal birds, such as the 
Arctic owl, which is a bubo, and the 
short-eared-owl, which is an otus, would 
be avoided, I shall pass cn to the cha- 
racters of some of the most interesting 


species. 

And first of these, to the great Virgin- 
ian horned owl, which is assuredly the 
noblest and most dauntless of his kind, 
known to the temperate regions of 
America. 

“This noted and formidable owl,” says 
Wilson, the oldest, and all, save Audubon. 
most picturesque of American ornitholo- 
gists, “is found in almost every quarter 
of the United States. His favorite resi- 
dence, however, is in the dark solitudes 
of deep swamps, covered with a growth 
of gigantic timber; and here, as soon as 
evening draws on, and mankind retire to 
rest, he sends forth such sounds as seem 
scarcely to belong to this world, start- 
ling the solitary pilgrim as he slumbers 
by his forest fire, 

Making night hideous. 


Along the mountainous shores of the 
Ohio, and amidst the deep forests of In- 
diana, alone, and reposing in the woods, 
this ghostly watchman has frequently 
warned me of the approach of morning, 
and amused me with his singular excla- 
mations, sometimes swooping down and 
around my fire, uttering a loud and sud- 
den Waugh O! Waugh OQ! sufficient 
to have alarmed a whole garrison. He 
has other nocturnal solos, no less melodi- 
ous, one of which very strikingly resem- 
bles the half-suppressed screams of @ 
person suffocating, or throttled, and can- 
not fail of being exceedingly entertaining 
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to a lonely, benighted traveller, in the 
midst of an Indian wilderness ! 

This species inhabits the country round 
Hudson’s Bay ; and according to Pennant, 
who considers it a mere variety of the 
eagle owl (striz bubo) of Europe, is 
found in Kamschatka; extends even to 
the Arctic regions, where it is occasionally 
found white, and even so low as to As- 
trakan. 


“The great horned owl is not migra- 
tory, but remains with us the whole year. 
During the day he slumbers in the thick 
evergreens of deep swamps, or seeks shelter 
in large hollow trees. He is very rarely seen 
abroad by day, and never but when disturb- 
ed. In the month of May they usually begin 
to build. The nest is generally placed in the 
fork of a tall tree, and is constructed of 
sticks piled in considerable quantities, lined 
with dry leaves and a few feathers. Some- 
times they choose a hollow tree; and, in 
that case, carry in but few materials. The 
female lays four eggs, nearly as large as 
those of a hen, almost globular, and of a 
pure white. In one of these nests, after 
the young had flown, were found the heads 
and bones of two chickens, the legs and 
head of the golden-winged woodpecker, 
and part of the wings and feathers of seve- 
ral other birds. It is generally conjectured 
that they hatch but once in the season. 

The length cf the male of this species is 
twenty inches ; the bill is large, black, and 
strong, covered at the base with a cere; 
the eyes, golden yellow ; the horns are 
three inches in length, and very broad, con- 
sisting of twelve or fourteen feathers, their 
webs black, broadly edged with bright 
tawny ; face, rusty, bounded on each side 
by a band of black; space between the 
eyes and bill, whitish ; whole lower parts 
elegantly marked with numerous trans- 
verse bars of dusky on a bright tawny 
ground, thinly interspersed with white; 
vent, pale yellow ochre, barred with nar- 
row lines of brown; legs and feet large, 
and covered with feathers or hairy down 
of a pale brown color; claws, very large, 
blue black ; tail, rounded, extending about 
an inch beyond the tips of the wings, cross- 
ed with six or seven narrow bars of brown, 
and variegated or marbled with brown and 
tawny; whole upper parts finely penciled 
with dusky, on a tawny and whitish ground; 
chin, pure white, under that a band of 
brown, succeeded by another narrow one 
of white ; eyes, very large. 

The female is full two feet in length, and 
has not the white on the throat so pure. 
She has also less of the bright ferruginous 
or tawny tint below; but is principally 
distinguished by her superior magnitude.” 

With this fine ow] I have had consider- 
able personal acquaintance, as he has 
many times visited my camp-fire in the 
wild woods of the western solitudes, 
uttering those mournful and dissonant 
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screeches which would naturally strike 
terror into any not accustomed to the 
sound or acquainted with its origin ; but 
which, to those who love the works of 
nature and can find something of interest 
in all the habits of the animal creation, 
add something of pleasurable and life- 
like excitement to the strange sense of 
solitude and silence which broods over 
the hunter’s camp, fitfully illuminated by 
the flickering glare of the night fire, at 
the mysterious and witching hour of mid- 
night. 

On one occasion when I was camping 
out with a band of Ojibwas, near the out- 
let of Lake Nipissing into the great 
Georgian bay of Lake Huron, one whoop- 
ed down to the fire of which I was for 
that night the watcher ; and, after circling 
around it so closely that I thought he 
would have brushed me with his silent 
wing, alighted on the loose bough of a 
gigantic white pine, on some of the lower 
arms of which our guns and rifles were 
suspended, and near to them a solitary 
specimen of the spotted or Canadian 
grouse, which we had not needed for our 
evening meal. For sore ime I amused 
myself watching his grotesque motions, 
as he sat equally watching me, with some 
suspicion, as it would seem, but no fear, 
and blinking his great eyes at the fire as 
it rose and fell. 

Suddenly his glance fell upon the wood- 
grouse; he cocked his head knowingly, 
let himself drop in perfect silence, half 
expanding his great downy wings, from 
branch to branch, keeping a bright look- 
out on my movements, as if expecting me 
to interfere, until he was in easy reach of 
the game. For a while he seemed to sus- 
pect some trick, evidently conscious that 
the bird, which hung head downward, 
was no longer numbered among the 
living ; but at length, seeming to pluck 
up heart of grace from my immobility, he 
gently detached the grouse with his beak 
from the twig on which it was affixed, 
and trussing him in an instant in his 
powerful talons, glided away into the 
darkness with a degree of speed that 
would have frustrated me, had I enter- 
tained the least idea of hostilities, and 
with a repetition of triumphant whoops, 
that seemed to exult over his audacious 
robbery. 

Another interview, which I had with 
the Virginian horned owl, has led me to 
the opinion that, in the safe and solitary 
retreats of his own woodland wilderness, 
this noble bird of prey is much less noc- 
turnal in his habits than Wilson has de- 
scribed him. He certainly in the glooms 
of the primeval forest is a day-hunter. 

On one occasion, during the same ex- 
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pedition to which I have alluded above, 
at about three o’clock on a November 
afternoon, when there was a sprinkle of 
snow on the ground, I was crossing a 
short portage on one of the tributaries of 
the French river, with the Indians a little 
in my rear, carrying the canoes, camp- 
kettles, and provant, when suddenly a 
small water-spaniel, which was questing 
about, flushed a ruffled grouse, tetrdo 
umbeilus, which I knocked down and in- 
continently bagged. 

Immediately after, a second and third 

use rose, and flew rapidly across me 
through the light coppice of scattered 
hemlock saplings, which was the only 
growth on the steep and rocky penin- 
sula. 

My second barrel gave a good account 
of the second ; but to my exceeding won- 
der, while the echoes of my gunshot were 
yet ringing in the air, a great pair of 
Wings swept down over my head, whence 
I knew not, and I recognized my friend 
bubo Virginianus in full pursuit of the 
grouse, which he chased as boldly and as 

eetly as any hawk I have ever seen fly 
at game. The nature of the ground 
favored my view of the proceedings, for 
the land fell gradually from the summit 
on which I stood to the river, which was 
there expanded into a small pool; the 
wood was scattered in sparse clumps, re- 
lieved by the white background of the 
snow, and I clearly discerned every move- 
ment of the pursuer and pursued. 

The former, soon finding that his enemy 
had the speed of him, made several at- 
tempts to dodge his attack, twisting in 
and out very swiftly among the saplings; 
but the great owl stuck to him witha 
power and command of wing, which I 
was very far from suspecting, and at last 
forced him to quit the covert, and attempt 
to cross the stream. 

Then darting on him with the speed of 
a rifle-bullet, but without rising to pounce, 
he griped the unfortunate in his great 
claws ; and, bearing him off to a tall 
pine on the farther shore, settled on a 
weather-bleached branch near the summit, 
and proceeded at once in full view of my- 
self, whether he saw me or no, to discuss 
his victim, on whom he did not bestow 
the coup de grace until he had gained 
the tree. 

I find a passage in Audubon confirming 
my opinion as to the occasional move- 
ments of this bird by daylight, and as it is 
pleasantly written, and moreover proves 
the bird’s amatory, as well as predatory, 
instincts to be at times diurnal, I make 
no a for extracting it entire from a 
note in Brewer’s edition of Wilson’s Or- 
nithology, p. 437. 
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“Early in February, the great horned 
owls are seen to pair. The curious evolu- 
tions of the male in the air, or his motions 
when he has alighted near his beloved, it is 
impossible to describe. His bowings, and 
the snappings of his bill, are extremely 
ludicrous; and no sooner is the female as- 
sured that the attentions paid her by the 
beau are the result of a sincere affection, 
than she joins in the motions of her future 
mate. 

“The nest, which is very bulky, is usually 
fixed on a large, horizontal branch, not far 
from the trunk of the tree. It is composed 
externally of crooked sticks, and is lined 
with coarse grasses and some feathers. The 
whole measures nearly three feet in diame- 
ter. The eggs, which are from three to six, 
are almost globular in form, and of a dull 
white color. The male assists the female 
in sitting on the eggs. Only one brood is 
raised in the season. e young remain in 
the nest until fully fledged, and afterwards 
follow the parents for a considerable time, 
uttering a mournful sound, to induce them 
to supply them with food. They acquire 
the full plumage of the old birds in the 
first spring, and until then are considerably 
ighter, with more dull buff in their tints. 
I have found nests belonging to this species 
in large hollows of decayed trees, and twice 
in the fissures of rocks. In all these cases, 
little preparation had been made previous 
to the laying of the eggs, as I found only a 
few grasses and feathers placed under 
them. 

“The great horned owl lives retired, 
and it is seldom that more than one is 
found in the neighborhood of a farm, after 
the breeding season; but as almost every 
deiached farm is visited by one of these 
dangerous and powerful marauders, it may 
be said to be abundant. The havock whic 
it commits is very great. Ihave known a 
plantation almost stripped of the whole of 
the poultry raised upon it during spring, 
by one of these daring foes of the feathered 
race, in the course of the ensuing winter. 

“This species is very powerful, and 
equally spirited. It attacks wild turkeys 
when half grown, and often masters them. 
Mallards, Guinea-fowls, and common barn- 
fowls, prove an easy prey; and on seizing 
them, it carries them off in its talons from 
the farm-yards to the interior of the woods. 
When wounded it exhibits a revengeful 
tenacity of spirit, scarcely surpassed by any 
of the noblest of the eagle tribe, disdaining 
to scramble away like the barred owl, but 
facing its enemy wlth undaunted courage, 
protruding its powerful talons, and snap- 
ping its bill, as long as he continues in its 
presence. On these occasions, its large 
goggle eyes are seen to open and close in 
quick succession, and the feathers of its 
body, being raised, swell out its apparent 
bulk to nearly double the natural size.” 


Next in succession, we come to the 
snowy owl, striz nyctea ; which, as the 
last may be named analogous 
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in many of its habits, and especially in its 
mode of feeding, to the golden eagle— 
though addicted more than that prince of 
the falconide to twilight chases, and less 
partial to the noonday blaze—possesses 
many points in common to the bald 
eagle, though more industrious and ac- 
tive than that bumpkin fowl, that lazy 
and rapacious plunderer—he hunts for 
himself, and disdains to subsist on the 
second-hand robbery of others. 

He is thus described by Wilson, from 
a specimen killed at Egg Harbor, in New 
Jersey, in which State, during the winter, 
they are not by any means uncommon :— 


“This great northern hunter inhabits 
the coldest and most dreary regions of the 
northern hemisphere on Both continents. 
The forlorn mountains of Greenland, cover- 
ed with eternal ice and snows, where, for 
nearly half the year, the silence of death 
and desolation might almost be expected 
to reign, furnish food and shelter to this 
hardy adventurer; whence he is only 
driven by the extreme severity of the wea- 
ther towards the sea-shere. He is found 
in Lapland, Norway, and the country near 
Hudson’s Bay, during the whole year; is 
said to be common in Siberia, and numer- 
ous in Kamtschatka. He is often seen in 
Canada and the northern districts of the 
United States; and sometimes extends his 
visits to the borders of Florida. Nature, 
ever provident, has so effectually secured 
this bird from the attacks of cold, that not 
even a point is left exposed. The bill is 
almost completely hid among a mass of 
feathers that cover the face; the legs are 
clothed with such an exuberance of long, 
thick, hair-like plumage, as to appear near- 
ly as large as those of a middle-sized dog, 
nothing being visible but the claws, which 
are large, black, much hooked, and ex- 
tremely sharp. The whole plumage below 
the surface is of the most exquisitely-soft, 
warm, and elastic kind, Po so closel 
matted together as to make it a difficult 
matter to penetrate to the skin. 

“The usual food of this species is said to 
be hares, grouse, rabbits, ducks, mice, and 
even carrion. Unlike most of his tribe, he 
hunts by day, as well as by twilight, and 
is particularly fond of frequenting the 
shores and banks of shallow rivers, over 
the surface of which he slowly sails, or sits 
on a rock a little raised above the water, 
watching for fish. These he seizes with a 
sudden and instantaneous stroke of the 
foot, seldom missing his aim. In the more 
southern and thickly-settled parts, he is 
seldom seen; and when he appears, his 
size, color, and singular aspect, attract 
general notice.” 


The general color of this huge bird, 
which measures fifty-two inches in ex- 
tent, from tip to tip of his expanded 
wings, and not less than two feet in 


length, is generally pure white; but the 
upper parts are more or less vari 
with arrow-headed marks of bluish-black, 


and the lower with semicircular 
brown dashes. is legs are covered to 
the claws with long, dirty, white hair, 


like feathers; his claws are very long 
and sharp, pure black; his bill bluish; 
his irides golden yellow. 

It appears to me that Wilson has over- 
stated the rarity of this northern species ; 
or it may be, that since he wrote, as is 
manifestly the case with many other 
birds—the buddy duck, or salt-water 
teal, for example—this owl has become 
more civil in his demeanor, and more 
southern in his local habitation, than he 
was wont to be. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
he is nowadays, at least so often as win- 
ters of unusual severity occur, by no 
means an unfrequent visitor of the sea- 
coasts of New Jersey; and that during 
my residence in that State, which does 
not exceed eight years, I have observed 
the snowy owl on no less than four occa- 
sions, in the neighborhood of the Passaic 
river. 

On one occasion in the hard winter of 
1851-52, when the Passaic was frozen 
over for three consecutive months above 
Newark bridge, I had been absent from 
home a few days during the severest 
weather; when on my return I was as- 
sailed by my servants, open-mouthed, 
with a rigmarole tale of a great blue 
eagle, which had roosted every night, for 
a week, on a dwarf cedar in the rear of 
my dwelling, not twenty yards from 
several out-buildings. 

They all asserted that they had seen 
him many times, constantly arousing him 
whenever they went out after dark witha 
light ; that once, in a thick dark day, 
while the snow was falling, they had seen 
him seated on his favorite tree; and that 
he employed himself soaring and swoop- 
ing about over two or three unfrozen 
reaches of the river, within sight of the 
windows. aaa 

He had not le his appearance, 
said, for the last two or three days, ‘nich 
had been bright and very cold, and had 
entirely weather-bound the open places 
on the stream. 

On proceeding to inspect the alleged 
roost, I was greatly surprised to find by 
the broad white flakes on the lower 
boughs of the tree, and the bushes under 
it, that it had been unquestionably the 
nightly abiding place for some considera- 
ble time of some large fowl; and what 
completed my astonishment, was an 
abundance of the bones, scales, and 
exuvise of small fishes strewed about the 





place, together with some feathers, and 
the bones of small quadrupeds. 

A few days of bright, frosty weather 
succeeded, and I heard no more of my 
guest; but. within a week, there came a 
partial thaw ; the air-holes opened, and 
the river might be seen running in four or 
five places within sight, where the current 
was strongest, dark and turbid, among 
the masses of white and glittering ice. 

On the first morning after this change, 
I was summoned out of my study by a 
clamor of shouts, “ Here he is—here is 
the eagle again,” and sallying out, surely 
enough there was a great grayish bird, 
gliding smoothly along close to the sur- 
face of the water, now casting up into the 
air for a few seconds, wheeling on ex- 
panded wings, and again descending to 
alight, for a moment or two, on the ice 
near the brink of the water. 

All day I watched the bird with 
anxious eyes, and with no conception 
what he would prove to be. It was very 
clear there is no such hawk or eagle as 
this; and, besides that he was superior in 
size to any of the gulls, his flight and all 
his motions in the air, were widely differ- 
ent from those of any sea fowl. 

When it was beginning, however, to 
grow dark, I saw him strike something, 
and rising at once from the surface of the 
water, having it in his claws, to make his 
way straight toward me, not very high in 
air, as I crouched pretty well concealed 
behind a low clump of evergreens, on 
the hillside, about midway between my 
dwelling and the river. 

In a few seconds, he came straight over 
my head, affording me a fair shot, by 
which I did not fail to profit. He came 
down, shot quite dead, with a little white 
bass about a quarter of a pound weight 
in his talons; and then it was that I first 
suspected my booty to be the great 
snowy owl of the north. 

Since then I have seen several, one on 
the only cold day of the last winter, fish- 
ing in nearly the same locality ; but that 
yer ey as it was the first, so it will be 

e last snowy owl, assuredly, that will 
ever fall to death-shot of mine. 

Of the other day owls of America, the 
most remarkable is the hawk owl, 
surnia funerea, which has been detailed 
above, and of which Wilson speaks as 
“another inhabitant of both continents, a 
kind of equivocal species, or rather a con- 
necting link between the hawk and owl. 

This is another inhabitant of both conti- 
nents, a kind of equivocal species or rather 
a connecting link between the hawk and 
owl tribes, resembling the latter in the 
feet, and in the radiating feathers round 
the eye and bill; but approaching nearer 
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to the former in the smallness of its head, 
narrowness of its face, and in its length of 
tail. In short, it seems just such a figure 
as one would expect to see generated be- 
tween a hawk and an owl of the same 
size, were it possible for them to pro- 
duce ; and yet it is as distinct, independent, 
and original a species as any other. It 
has also another strong trait of the hawk 
tribe—in flying and preying by day, con- 
trary to the general habit of owls. It is 
characterized as a bold and active species, 
following the fowler, and carrying off his 
game as soon asit is shot. It is said to 
prey on partridges and other birds; and 
is very common at Hudson’s Bay, where 
it is called by the Indians Coparacoch. 
We are also informed that this same spe- 
cies inhabits Denmark and Sweden, is 
frequent in all Siberia, and on the west 
side of the Uralian chain as far as Casan 
and the Volga; but not in Russia. It was 
also seen ‘by the navigators near Sand- 
wich Sound, in lat. 61 degrees north. 

This species is very rare in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the more southern parts of the 
United States. Its favorite range seems 
to be along the borders of the Arctic re- 
gions, making occasional excursions south- 
wardly, when compelled by severity of 
weather, and consequent scarcity of food. 
I some time ago received a drawing of 
this bird, from the district of Maine, where 
it was considered rare. 

The hawk-owl has never fallen under 
my notice; and, as it appears to be more 
especially an European and Arctic variety, 
which is little likely to fall in the way of 
my readers, and of whose habits, mode of 
nesting, food and such more interesting 
particulars, Wilson was unable to give 
any account, I do not consider it worth 
the while to say more of it than to subjoin 
the following brief extract from Mr. 
Brewer, which most fully corroborates all 
that has been said of its falcon-like port 
and demeanor, as also of its bold and 
predatory disposition, and facility of fly- 
ing and feeding by day :— 

“In this we have the true form of a 
diurnal owl. The head is comparatively 
small; facial disk, imperfect; the ears 
hardly larger than in birds of prey, and 
not operculated ; the wings and tail more 
hawk-like, the former, as Wilson observes, 
with the webs scarcely divided at the tips. 
Flies by day, and, according to Dr. Rich- 
ardson, preys during winter on ptarmigan, 
which it constantly attends in their sprin 
migrations northward, and is even so bold, 
on a bird being killed by the hunters, as 
to pounce down upon it, though it may be 
unable from its size to carry it off.” 


The other true day owls are the spar- 
row owl, styx passerina, which is found 
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only in Nova Scotia. The “~ owl of 
Columbia, styx passerinoides,whose local 
habitation is the Columbia river; and the 
burrowing owl, or prairie owl, as he is 
sometimes called, styz canicularia, 
which has his habitation west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and is famous among the trappers 
and voyagers of those wild plains for his 
singular habit of living in burrows, in 
company with the prairie dog, as it is 
termed, which is really a species of mar- 
mot, arctomys ludovicianus, and the rat- 
tlesnake, crotalus horridus; the latter 
apparently perfectly inoffensive to its 
innocuous neighbors, and even acting as 
a defence to them against foreign enemies. 

There is, however, yet another species 
of owl, which, though it is not classed 
under the head of surniz, or admitted 
to the dignity of ranking as a day owl, 
is yet essentially diurnal in his move- 
ments ; and is, moreover, one of the most 
commonly encountered of his species whe- 
ther here or in Europe, as well as one of 
the most interesting of his tribe. 

This is the short-eared owl, otus bra- 
chyotus, with many of the American 
as well as English habits, of which I am 
perfectly familiar ; and to which I shall 
therefore dedicate a little more space than 
usual, both on: account of its intrinsic in- 
terest, as well as for the purpose of de- 
monstrating the absurdity of subdividing 
it from the diurnal species, and attaching 
it to the night owls, to none of which, 
unless it be the long-eared owl, otus 
bulgaris, which is purely a nocturnal 
species, and probably the most widely dif- 
fused throughout all America, has it any 
reference. 

It is herein, I think, that is shown the 
fallacy of Cuvier’s distinction, of which 
Mr. Brewer observes—“ Otus has been 
formed by Cuvier for the reception of 
those species with aigrettes where the fa- 
cial disk is conspicuous, and the head pro- 
portionally small, as in bubo ; and where 
the ear cord is large, extending, as in 
this species from the posterior part of the 
orbit behind the limit of the lower jaw. 
The plumage is loose and downy, the habit 
nocturnal.” Yet of this subgenus, con- 
taining only two species, one is decidedly 
the most diurnal of all its race, unless it 
be the hawk owl; while the same discre- 
pancy occurs in the subgenus bubo, dis- 
tinguished in like manner from the day 
owls, which again contains but three spe- 
cies, one only of which is nocturnal. 

The short-eared owl, otus brachyotus, 
says Wilson,“ is another species common to 
both continents, being found in Britain as 
far north as the Orkney Isles, where it 
also breeds”—meaning that it breeds in 
the Orkney Isles, not in Great Britain 
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proper, where it is only known as a win- 
ter bird of passage—building its nest upon 
the ground, amidst the heath ; arrives and 
disappears in the south parts of England 
with the woodcock, that is, in October 
and April ; consequently it does not breed 
there. It is called at Hudson’s Bay, the 
mouse hawk; and is described as not 
flying, like other owls, in search of prey, 
but sitting quiet on a stump of a tree 
watching for mice. It is said to be found 
in plenty in the woods near Chateau 
Bay, on ‘the coast of Labrador. In the 
United States, it is also a bird of passage, 
coming to us from the north in Novem- 
ber, and departing in April. A bird 
of this species recently was shot in New 
Jersey, a few miles below Philadel- 
phia in a thicket of pines. It has the 
stern aspect of a keen, vigorous, and ac- 
tive bird; and is reputed to be an excel- 
lent mouser. It flies frequently by day, 
and particularly in dark, cloudy weather, 
takes short flights; and when sitting and 
looking sharply around, erects the two 
slight feathers that constitute its horns, 
which are at such times very notice- 
able, but otherwise not perceivable. 
No person, on slightly examining this 
bird after being shot, would suspect it to 
be furnished with horns; nor are they 
discovered but by careful search, or pre- 
vious observation cn the living bird. Be- 
wick, in his History of British Birds, 
remarks, that this species is sometimes 
seen in companies,—twenty-eight of them 
having been once counted ina turnip field 
in November. 

Length, fifteen inches; extent, three 
feet four inches; general color — 
dark brown, the feathers broadly ski 
with pale yellowish brown; bill, | 
black ; irides, rich golden yellow, p! 
in a bed of deep black, which radiates 
outwards all around, except towards the 
bill, where the plumage is whitish ; ears, 
bordered with a semicircular line of black 
and tawny yellow dots; tail, roun 
longer than usual with owls, cro 
with five bands of dark brown, and as 
many of yellow ochre ; some of the latter 
have central spots of dark brown, the 
whole tipped with white quills, also 
banded with dark brown and _ yel- 
low ochre ; breast and belly streaked 
with dark brown, ona ground of yel- 
lowish; legs, thighs, and vent, plain dull 
yellow; tips of the three first quill-feathers, 
black ; legs, clothed to the claws, which 
are black, curved to about the quarter of 
a circle, and exceedingly sharp. 

The female I have never seen ; but she 
is said to be somewhat larger, and much 
darker, and the spots on the breast larger 
and more numerous. 
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I must here take leave to differ from 

the brilliant pioneer of American ornitho- 
logy, as he repeatedly been called ; 
for I cannot admit the short-eared owl 
to be absolutely a winter bird of passage, 
although it may be such in a majority of 
instances, inasmuch as I have shot it, 
myself, on so many occasions during the 
summer months, and in such very differ- 
ent localities, that I cannot believe its 
presence to be merely accidental. I am 
convinced, on the contrary, that it quite 
frequently builds and rears its young in 
this district of country ; for most part I 
imagine in reed beds and tussocky marsh 
meadows, to which they resort, I pre- 
sume, in consequence of the abundant 
prey which such situations supply to 
them and to their youthful broods. 
’ [ have shot the short-eared owl in the 
State of Maine, in the month of July, 
while in pursuit of young herons, by cer- 
tain marshy river sides and low wood- 
lands in the vicinity of Brewer in Penob- 
scot county; I have shot them in Salem 
and Gloucester counties, in New Jersey, 
on several different occasions, on the 
woodcock marsh meadows, and, lastly, I 
have shot them early in September on the 
Aux Canards river and snipe marshes in 
Canada West ; certainly amounting in all 
to not less than twenty or five and twenty 
individuals, which I must consider as by 
far too great a number to be regarded 
as the mere exceptions that go to prove 
a rule. 

The seasons and the distances at which 
these birds were found asunder, render 
it scarcely possible that they should have 
been merely accidental stragglers, de- 
tained casually in this country, as will 
often happen to migratory species, through 
the occurrence of slight wounds, or 


They must, I conceive, have undoubt- 
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edly remained to breed, and had probably 
reared broods here; which is rendered 
more probable by the fact, that, on each 
of these occasions, I found six or eight 
birds in company, though I did not at 
the time pay any particular attention to 
the respective ages of the specimens. 

To this I will only add, that whether 
in Europe or America, there is no more 
destructive bird to game than this Owl; 
and that particularly to quail, no falcon is 
nearly so dangerous an enemy. 

For this reason, when I have a gun in 
my hand, I neverspare a short-eared owl. 

On one occasion, while hunting the ex- 
tensive reedy and brushy meadows in the 
vicinity of Somerville, N. J., I observed a 
brace of owls beating the fields, risin 
and falling, turn and turn about, an 
quartering their ground as regularly as a 
brace of well-trained setter dogs. At last 
one of them pounced suddenly into the 
long reeds, and did not rise again ; but on 
every side, with shrill and startled whir- 
ring of terrified wings, upsprung in dis- 
may a large bevy of quail. To these the 
mate of the bird which had pounced gave 
immediate chase, and, within a hundred 
yards, struck down his victim also, and 
settled quietly into the grass to devour it. 

Stealing up cautiously, I contrived to 
get a fair shot, and to avenge the murder 
of the first quail, whom I found headless 
and half devoured; but the report of my 
gun warned the second marauder of the 
wrath to come, and he escaped his doom. 

I had hoped to say a few words con- 
cerning the night owls and night 
hawks, in this paper; but its already 
somewhat extra-limital length imposes 
silence, and I must defer the night bird’s 
shriek of warning to another hearing, and, 
it is to be devoutly wished, to a cooler 
month than this present. 
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A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 


(Continued from page 168.) 


CHAPTER VIL 

Me acquaintance with Miss Allerton 

went on prosperously from that time 
forward. The next Sunday evening I 
walked over to Woodside to call upon its 
inhabitants, after their hospitality, and 
was invited to join their riding party the 
next afternoon. This enabled me to re- 
deem my promise to Major Grimes, that 
I would improve the first opportunity 


that offered of putting the virtues of Turk 
to the test of experience. Perhaps I did 
not feel as much surprise, after this taste 
of his quality, at Colonel Allerton’s re- 
fusal to come up to the worthy Major’s 
terms at the time the treaty for the pos- 
session of that valuable animal was pend- 
ing, as his gallant proprietor expressed 
when he gave me the history of the negotia- 
tion. But I forbear to dilate on his per- 
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sonal qualities. Such a digression would 
be foreign to the purpose of this work. If 
his performance did not absolutely come 
up to the promise of the Major, still, I im- 
agine, that officer was not the first mili- 
tary commander whose bulletin was more 
brilliant than his campaign. If he did 
not excel all other steeds in swiftness, he 
might be pardened as a comfortable ex- 
ception to the celerities of the fast age, in 
which he lived—though, indeed, at that 
time it was but just getting its speed up. If 
he did stumble a little, now and then, let 
the biped that hath never done the same 
thing, and with less provocation, and on 
a smoother road, throw the first stone at 
poor Turk. I remember him with emo- 
tions of tenderness, for he is associated 
with the beginning of a charming ac- 
quaintanceship, and of a succession of as 
charming rides, that lovely summer, 
through a country as lovely, in my eyes, 
as the summer itself. 

Philosophers differ as to the very most 
advantageous position in which one can 
be placed in relation to a charming young 
lady, on whom one has no specific objec- 
tion to making an agreeable impression. 
Some think that a walk “by moon or 
glittering starlight” is thewery best in- 
vention that the wit of man hath ever hit 
upon. Other some, that the corner of a 
blazing wood-fire, on a winter’s evening, 
is indeed “a coign of vantage,” if rightly 
improved by a judicious mind. There 
are who hold that a sleigh-ride, in a clear, 
cold, crackling winter’s night, is not in- 
capable of being turned toa good account, 
with all its manifold exhilarations and 
excitations. And there are not wanting 
who maintain that a ball-room, with all 
its heat, and crush and bustle, 


“ When music softens and when dancing fires,” 


furnishes that exact combination of prox- 
imity and isolation which constitutes the 
most congenial atmosphere for civilized 
love to grow in, from the first incipiency 
of flirtation to the final desperation of pro- 
posal. There was much to be said in be- 
half of this theory in the days before the 
incursions of barbarian dances had shaken 
the institutions of civilized ball-rooms to 
their foundations. The country dances of 
our ancestors, and the quadrilles of our 
own times, were not unfavourable to the 
= flutterings of the hovering loves. 

ut it must be a stout cupid, indeed, of a 
robust constitution and a hardy disposition, 
that can stand up before the frantic rush 
of a polka or redowa, and not be swept 
away into utter annihilation by the very 
tempest and whirlwind of those whisking 
petticoats. But it is my notion that a 
téte @ téte ride on horseback, through 
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lonely lanes and solitary wood-paths, is 
not the worst way of being brought into 
confidential communications with a charm 

ing young woman. Sometimes, you know, 
one cannot avoid guiding her bridle-hand 
in some emergent difficulty, and cases 
have come to my knowledge, in which an 
enlightened philanthropy could not be sa- 
tisfied without supporting her jimp waist 
with a sustaining arm, in narrow and pe- 
rilous passes. A painful and dangerous 
position, indeed; but then, you must al- 
low, one could not suffer her to run the 
risk of falling from her horse. I wonder 
the Humane Society does not reward such 
heroic risks by the awarding of gold me- 
dals to the virtuous adventurer. Merely 
plunging into the water to pull out a stu- 
pid, blundering man, or boy, were a safe 
and easy feat in the comparison. 

My Monday's ride with Colonel Aller- 
ton and his daughter was blessed to me 
in this very form and manner. Finding 
that I was a tolerable horseman, and withal 
a very modest and discreet youth, the 
Colonel proposed to me that I should ac- 
company the young lady in her rides dur- 
ing the rest of the week, which, as he had 
previously informed me, he should be ob- 
liged to pass in Boston. 

“ And, by-the-by,” said he, in reply to 
my blushing acceptance of his proposition, 
“ by-the-by. I think you had better make 
use of my Prince, here, I fancy he will 
carry you better than the beast you have 
under you. Isn’t that the horse Grimes 
wanted me to buy?” 

“The horse you wanted to buy of him, 
rather, I replied, laughing, “for that was 
the statement the Major made to me of 
the case.” 

“ Was it, indeed!” he answered laugh- 
ing in his turn, “I certainly ought to have 
wanted to buy him if he had had half the 
virtues vouched for him by the Major, and 
he would have been cheap at twice the 
price. But it was he proposed the trade, 
and he had the impudence to ask three 
hundred dollars for him.” 

“So I inferred from what dropped 
from him afterwards,” said I, “but your 
refusal, sir, raised you many degrees in 
his estimation. He thinks you a Doctor 
in the science he esteems the highest of 
all, the science of horseflesh.” 

“T could hardly help picking up the 
elements,” he replied, “considering I 
was for more than twenty years in a cay- 
alry regiment. I do not profess to bea 
Doctor, or even a Master in the Art; but 
I know enough to know that such a brute 
as that is not worth the half of three hun- 
dred dollars. 

The next day, Colonel Allerton depart- 
ed for Boston, and in the afternoon I 
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walked over to Woodside and found Miss 
Eleanor all ready waiting for me, her 
Fairy and her father’s Prince pawing the 
gravel before the hall door. We were 
soon in the saddle, and as she was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the country 
for ten miles round, we were not long in 
reaching as charming a winding and 
wooded by-road as any county could fur- 
nish. The mania for improvement, so 
deeply seated in the character of New 
England ; and which, at the beginning of 
this century, found its relief in cutting 
infinitely extended straight lines of turn- 
pike roads in every direction over the 
country, had spared this remote corner of 
its domain. Even the road to Haverford, 
by which I had journeyed to Wensley, 
was the Old Road, which, avoiding the 
turnpike, (as the road itself js invariably 
called in New England), meandered about 
from village to village, according as the 
early settlers had arranged the division of 
the soil, when they first helped them- 
selves to it. And so the by-roads, through 
which the course lay, wound themselves 
around the homesteads and out-lying 
fields of the farmers, or swept by the 
skirts of their woodlands, (woodlots 
they call them there), like Schiller’s 
river— 
“ Honoring the holy bounds of the property.” 


“Ts this ride anything like those you 
had in Devonshire, Miss Allerton?” I 
enquired of my fair companion, as we 
plonged into a depth of wood, thick with 
under-brush, the branches of the pines al- 
most making the road impassable for two 
riding abreast, so broad and long did they 
stretch themselves, “you are too civilized 
there, I take it, to permit such impedi- 
ments as these to cross your path.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ England has been 
inhabited rather too long to have left many 
such primitive scenes as this,—at least, in 
the South where I have mostly lived. I 
never saw that, for instance.” she said, 
pointing with her riding-whip to the tang- 
led under-brush which choked up the pas- 
sages between the trunks of the trees, I 
never saw anything like that, till I came 
here. 

“ And you wish it away, as a deformity, 
I suppose,” said I. 

“ No, not as a deformity,” she replied, 
* it is characterestic of an aboriginal wood, 
as I suppose this really is —for though 
the ancestors of these trees may have been 
cut away once or twice, I fancy it has 
never been anything but a forest,—and it 
is picturesque and beautiful in itself. But 
I own I long for an opening now and then 
under the trees, by which one might es- 
cape from the beaten road, like a damsel 
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tures.” 


“We must first find a well-disposed 
magician or benevolent enchantress to 
clear our way for us,” I answered, “for 
I fear that we shall never find the under- 
growth cleared away by any Yankee un- 
til the caitiff is ready to hew down the 
trees too,—as, indeed, he is but too well- 
inclined to do. We are but beginrting to 
outgrow the antipathy which our fathers 
instilled into us against trees and Indians. 
As they grow scarce we may grow mer- 
ciful to the aborigines of both kinds.” 

Talking thus qe rode along and my 
companion entertained me with descrip- 
tions of the neighborhood of Wolford 
Hall and the differences between those 
scenes of ancient civilization and exact 
culture and the rough and half-reclaimed 
country around us. Presently she drew 
rein at a narrow opening into the forest, 
which the wood-cutters might be supposed 
to have made for their own occasions. 

“Come,” said she, “ what say you to 
trying our luck down that path? Who 
knows but it may lead us to some adven- 
ture. I know all these roads by heart, 
and, if you will back me, I will try and 
find out a ney one.” 

“T imaginé you will find it a passage, 
like those in the long story, that leads to 
nothing,” I answered, “but still if,you are 
for the trial Pll not fail you. Only, let 
me have the honour of leading the van 
and facing the perils of the enterprise first, 
as becomes a good knight.” 

I turned my horse’s head for the pur- 
pose of preceding her, and in the first 
place, of removing two or three bars which 
crossed the entrance. But she was too 
quick for me. .Giving her mare a smart 
blow with her riding-whip, like another 
Di Vernon, she made her leap the low 
fence and so secured the lead, for the 
path-way was too narrow to admit of my 
passing her. Now, though I was a toler- 
able horseman, as I have already said, I 
had kad no particular experience in leap- 
ing fences, that being a freedom in which 
we are not much indulged in this land of 
liberty. But, still, like Frank Osbaldistone, 
I was piqued to show my horsemanship 
by such an example and, accordingly 
pressed my steed to the point, not with- 
out a secret misgiving that I might find 
myself performing a mathematical curve 
of some unknown description over’ his 
head. It was lucky for me that I was 
backing Prince at this critical moment, 
for I should be sorry to have put Tark 
up to such a trial of his mettle. But 
Prince took the fence as if he were used 
to much greater feats than this and 
thought but little of it. So I followed 
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my fair leader, who shook her golden 
curls, which had escaped from under the 
control of her riding-cap, and shot me 
through-and-through with her laughing 
glances, as she looked back at me. 

She was in the highest spirits, and talk- 
ed and laughed in a most bewitching man- 
ner. We could not proceed very rapidly, 
and, as I followed in her track, I had an 
excellent opportunity of admiring her firm, 
erect figure and the admirable manner in 
which she sat on her horse. Still she of- 
ten turned her face to me and chatted 
away with me in the liveliest way possi- 
ble. The absence of mind which I had 
observed at my first interview, and of 
which there had been an occasional trace 
at the few times I had seen her since, was 
entirely gone. The exhilaration of the 
fine clear sky; the delicious air, fragrant 
with the spicy smell of the pines, and 
growing cool as the un dipped lower and 
lower ; the excitement of the exercise join- 
ed to the scene of pleasure which must 
always, I suppose, attend an exploring 
expedition, on however minute a scale,— 
all united to make her a totally different 
creature from what I had imagined her 
from my previous observations. And, 
possibly, it might have beenghat the com- 
panionship of: the only young creature 
she had seen for so many months, helped 
to unlock her spirits by the secret magic 
of youthful sympathy. She must have 
discerned that I was a harmless as well 
as a sheepish youth, without the least 
mixture of the lady-killer in my compo- 
sition. She could not but know that I 
admired her extremely, and in that desert 
even the admiration of a College lad like 
me, was something. Moreover, I had 
made no demonstrations of a love-making 
nature. I was by far too modest for that, 
had I had any constitutional tendency to 
that complaint, or rather vice. Making 
love, indeed! -~A vile phrase! As bad as 
that.of “falling in love,” which Yorick 
justly reprobates as implying that “love 
is something beneath a man!” No, no! 
Love is none of your confounded manu- 
factures. It is an indigenous growth. 
You cannot make it. You may tend and 
cherish and foster, it and sit in its shadow, 
and crown yourself with its blossoms, and 
feast upon its fruits unto everlasting life. 
But you can no more make it, than you 
can make a rose-tree or a grape-vine. 

And now I suppose my readers would 
like to know whether this magic growth 
had sprung up in my heart, and taken 
possession of me. <A very natural curi- 
osity, I admit, but one which I hardly 
think it time to satisfy. I fully concede 
the reciprocal rights and duties of this 
Confessional, of which these lines, at 
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which the reader looks and listens to 
may represent the bars or lattice, 
shall be ready to make a clean breast of 
it in due time. Perhaps I am not, at this 
point of my narrative, in a —— 
penitential frame of mind. Possibly ; 
am not clear in my own mind how it was 
with me at that precise point of time. 
You know that my acquaintance with 
her was very young. “ Ah, yes!” you will 
reply, “and so is Dan Cupid very young, 
too. We all know from authentic story, 
if not from our own experience,—we 
know that he springs to life, all armed, at 
a single glance of aneye!” I admit the 
general proposition’; but, then, I have 
already assured you that she had not 
shown the faintest symptom of falling in 
love with me. But here you shake your 
heads with one consent, and agree that 
that is nothing to the purpose. Why, 
what would become of the whole tribe of 
novel-writers and story-tellers if the 
course of true love ran smooth all the 
time? Are they not obliged to cast 
about, every mother’s son of them, for 
sticks and stones to throw into the 
stream, so as to make it chafe and mur- 
mur the more musically rough in its 
passage to the tranquil lakeof matrimony, 
which they have spread out to receive it, 
at last? This, again, I cannot gainsay. 
But, then, I have not told you yet the 
fatal truth, that she must have been at 
least a year, if not two years, older than 
I! I positively looked upon her with a 
certain sensation of respect for her ad- 
vanced years, and whatever sentiment I 
entertained for her, it was qualified by a 
feeling of reverence for her age. I think 
she must have been ‘as much as twenty. 
And here, once more, you all look arch 
and knowing, and ask me if I don’t know 
that a man always falls in love, for the 
first time, with a woman older than him- 
self? You are right, again, my friends. 
Your observation is founded in the Nature 
of Things, and is just as well as original. 
But, then, how do you know éhat it 
was the first time? Have I opened to 
you the seals of all the books of my 
whole past history? Did I tell you who 
it was that I used to lift off her horse, 
when it was on the very tip of my tongue, 
when narrating one of the most surpris- 
ing adventures of this true history? If 
you only patiently bide your times, you 
will be told all things that are fit and 
edifying for you to know. 

In this manner we fared onwards, find- 
ing it, very often, hard enough to keep 
our saddles, so difficult was it in places 
to make our way good through the 
boughs interlacing across our ome 
Presently, however, she called cheerily 








to me, to make haste after her, for she 
had come within sight of land. I was 
soon by her side, and found that our nar- 
row way emptied, so to speak, into a wide 
clearing, which showed signs of having 
been cultivated, though then in a slug- 
gardly condition. At intervals charred 
stumps raised themselves above the level 
of the field, but they looked as if the rains 
of many summers and the snows of many 
winters had been blanching their grim 
skeletons, since they were first submitted 
to the ordeal of fire. But the greater 
part of the plain was perfectly cleared, 
and furnished a sufficiently hard surface 
for riding purposes. It was nearly sur- 
rounded by wooded hills, the pine trees 
sloping upwards to the hill-tops, and 
looking like spectators in some vast am- 
hitheatre, peering over one another’s 
at the arena in which we were 

the sole actors. 

“A race! a race!” she exclaimed, 
and, suiting the action to the word, she 
put her mare to her speed, and I was 
not slow to do the same good office by 
Prince. The horses sprung forward over 
the turf in the direction of the only open- 
ing in the amphitheatre of hills, which ap- 

‘peared to be about a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

My horse was much stronger and hea- 
vier than hers, and in a long run he would, 
undoubtedly, have had the advantage. 
But for a short distance Fairy was more 
than a match for him, and, besides, her 
mistress was perfectly well acquainted 
with her ways, and could command her 
best speed as I could not well do the first 
time I had ever been upon Prince’s back. 
So my companion had fairiy the start of 
me, and was entering the gap in the hills, 
which was the goal at which we aimed, 
when I had not cleared much more than 
two-thirds of the distance. She was hid 
from me for an instant by the shape of 
the ground, and the next moment I was 
horror-stricken to hear a sudden splash 
and scream from the direction where she 
had disap I struck my spurs “up 
to the rowel-head” into the sides of my 
horse, who leapt forward as if intelligent 
of the distress, and in a minute I was on 
the spot from which the cry came. The 
first glance showed the nature and occa- 
sion of the accident. The Quasheen, which 
washed the wood on that side, was so 
near the opening at which I had lost sight 
of my companion, that, before she could 
check her speed, her horse carried her into 
the middle of the stream, where, by the 
suddenness of the shock, she lost her seat 
and was plunged in the river. 

The stream, though not wide, was deep, 
and quite sufficient to drown a stouter 
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person than Miss Allerton. But, though 
she had lost her seat she had not lost her 
presence of mind, and she held fast by 
Fairy’s mane, being well assared that she 
would bring her through her peril. I 
threw myself from my horse and was al- 
ready in the river when my hopes of being 
the preserver of my fair charge were un- 
expectedly disappointed. A man suddenly 
stept into the river opposite where she 
was (for Fairy had swam a little way 
down the stream), and seizing Miss Aller- 
ton by her floating riding habit, drew her 
towards him and then carried her in his 
arms to the landing-place whence she had 
made her plunge. 

O, shouldn’t I have liked to have killed 
him at that moment! And then, to have 
to be obliged to thank him for having 
robbed me of my unquestionable preroga- 
tive! But any such emotions as these 
were soon put to flight by the effect which 
her rescuer produced upon Miss Allerton 
as soon as she fairly recovered herself 
enough to look at him—which was as soon 
as he set her, dripping like a Naiad, upon 
her feet. Clearly, all recollection of her 
recent danger, and of her obligation to the 
man before her was lost in stronger emo- 
tions. She med struck mute with 
amazement and to be pale with some yet 
stronger passion. It seemed to me that 
it looked like fear. The man was ob- 
viously a gentleman, though he was 
roughly dressed for trout-fishing, in a 
coarse sailor’s jacket, boots which came 
up above his knees and a weather-beaten 
broad-brimmed hat. His face was as pale 
as hers, but calm with a calmness that 
concealed deep feelings of some sort. In 
the surprise and suddenness of the whole 
thing I could not read his features very 
accurately ; but, as I remembered them 
afterwards, it seemed to me that they con- 
veyed a strange expression of exultation 
and defiance, with some deeper passion 
under all, but I could not make out whe- 
ther it were love or hate. I remember I 
thought it could hardly be the first. He 
must have long since survived that pas- 
sion at the age he had reached. He 
was, probably, about five or six and thir- 
t 


As soon as Miss Allerton could com- 
mand her voice, she said to him, with a 
tone in which was mingled no gratitude 
for the service he had done her, but only 
coldness and aversion, and as it still seem- 
ed to me, some dash of terror, “ And so 
you have followed us hither, too!” 

* You I have followed hither, and will 
follow farther than this, as you might 
have guessed. But,” he paused, and turn- 
ing to me, said, “ perhaps this young gen- 
tleman will be good enough to catch your 
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horse for you, or it may get out of reach 
down the stream.” 

I understood the drift of his suggestion 
and looked at Miss Allerton for instruc- 
tions. 

“Do,” said she, inclining her head to 
me ; so I had nothing left for it but to go 
and leave them together, to my most cruel 
disappointment, for the adventure seemed 
to be fast reaching its climax. I hurried 
along the bank of the river, sometimes 
having to wade in it up to my middle, as 
the trees often grew so close to the water’s 
edge that there was no room to stand on. 
I had toiled on in this way for about a 

uarter of a mile before I came to poor 

airy, who had not yet found rest to the 
sole of her foot. She was just trying to 
scramble up a steep bank on the opposite 
side of the river when I came upon her, 
so I had fairly to plunge in, accoutred as 
I was, to reach her, and thus was as thor- 
oughly drenched in her service as I had 
been most desirous of being in that of her 
mistress. My only comfort was that her 
mistress seemed:as little pleased with the 
way of her escape as I could be myself. 
So contenting myself as well as I could 
with these reflections, I took Fairy’s bri- 
dle over my arm and made the best of my 
way, like an active personage whose name 
it would be improper to name in this pre- 
sence, 

“Over bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense or 

rare. 


until I found myself at the point from 
which I had started. 

If I had happened to be in love with 
the fair Eleanor, I certainly had no occa- 
sion for jealousy in the relations she 
seemed to hold with the stranger. They 
were so absorbed in what they were say- 
ing that they did not notice my approach 
at first, so that I could not help hearing 
Miss Allerton say— 

“ T owe you no thanks for that, I could 
have saved myself without your help, and 
if not, God knows I had rather have died 
than owe my life to you!” 

“ You are an ungrateful girl,” he re- 
plied with a smile which made me hate 
him more than ever, “but you will be- 
have better by-and-by, and know that I 
am, if you will let me be so, your best 
friend.” Eleanor made a gesture of im- 
patience. “At least you know,” he re- 
sumed, as if provoked, but still calmly, 
“ you know that it is not the first time 
I have saved you. It may be,” he added 
significantly,—“ it may be that the time 
may come when I will nof. But here 
comes your horse,” perceiving me for the 
first time, “let me put you on him, and 
entreat you to lose no time in getting 
home.” 
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He advanced towards her, but she 
turned from him, and, beckoning to me, 
invited my assistance to place her in her 
soaking saddle. She turned her horse’s 
head away from him, and took no notice 
of the parting salutation he made her. I 
mounted Prince, whom the stranger had 
secured to a tree, after I had gone in 
search of Fairy, and followed her, touch- 
ing my hat to my unknown acquaintance, 
which he did not return,—not, however, 
from incivility, as I judged, but because 
he was looking so earnestly after the lady 
that he did not see me. Miss Allerton 
disappeared first in the wood, and as I 
took a parting look behind I saw him 
slowly turn away and walk towards the 
bank of the river. But I imagine his 
fishing was over for that day. 

Miss Allerton and I pursued our way 
in silence. As I followed her I could per- 
ceive that she was deeply agitated, and 
that she was indebted more to Fairy’s in- 
stinct than her own care for getting safely 
over the narrow and uneven pathway. 
In one part of the pathway it was just 
wide enough for two persons to ride 
abreast. She drew on one side and 
walked her horse as an invitation to me 
to join her. 

“Mr. Osborne,” she presently said, in 
an agitated voice, “I have a favor to 
ask of you. It is that you will not men- 
tion what you have seen to-day to any 
one. 

I readily gave her the assurance she 
asked for. ; 

“T cannot tell at this moment,” she 
went on, “how far I may explain to you 
what you must have thought so strange 
—not s I am sure, than it has 
seemed to me. But you shall know all 
about it some time or another.” 

“If I can be of any service to you, my 
dear Miss Allerton,” said “tell me 
what you think best. But I do not de- 
sire to pry into any of your affairs’as a 
mere busybody in other men’s matters.” 

I lied there, for I was dying to know 
all about them. 

“ Q, Mr. Osborne,” she resumed, in a 
voice scarcely audible from agitation, “I 
am an unhappy girl! No mother, no sis- 
ter, no friend! and yet needing so much 
the sympathy and help of the wisest and 
tenderest friendship ! ” 

She could contain herself no longer, but 
fairly burst into tears on Fairy’s neck— 
on Fuiry’s, who seemed perfectly callous 
to the blessing! Launce’s dog could not 
have been more insensible to 7 affliction 
of that respectable family. as there 
never another neck near that would serve 
her turn ? 

I was a tender-hearted youth at that 
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time, and the sight of a woman crying 
was too much for me. Perhaps I ought 
to be ashamed to confess that it was all I 
could do to keep from bearing her com- 
pany, but Iam not. I was deeply moved 
at her distress, and would have given the 
world (or as much of it as usually falls 
to the share of any one person), to com- 
fort her distress. 

“But, my dear Miss Allerton,” I eja- 
culated, thinking, like a fool, that I must 
say something, “ there is your father! ” 

“Q yes,” she exclaimed, with a fresh 
burst,of weeping,—“ yes, dear papa! But, 
then, he ” she interrupted herself, 
and presently added, “I hardly know 
what I say, my spirits are so confused by 
the surprise of this afternoon. Pardon 
me if I say nothing, for I may say what I 
ought not.” 

As we were now approaching the high- 
road she evidently made a strong effort to 
command herself. She dried her eyes, 
and pulling down her veil, proposed that 
we should get over the ground as fast as 
possible, that we might avoid at once both 
observation and the ill-consequences of 
our exposures. Though she said this, I 
believe she was thinking as little as I of 
the watery plight which we were both in. 
I believed the strong excitement she was 
under would prove an effectual antidote 
to the wetting she had got, and as for 
mine I cared nothing for it. I would re- 
peat the treatment every day for a month, 
in her goodcompany. We fortunately ar- 
rived at Woodside without meeting any 
of the Wensleyans, but were received by 
Jonathan Snell, when he came to take our 
horses, with the most unequivocal marks 
of astonishment and concern. And no 
wonder, for a pair of more thoroughly 
ducked fellow-creatures could have sel- 
dom come within the range of his philoso- 


phy. 

“ Mr. Osborne,” said Miss Allerton to 
me when we alighted, “I insist upon 
your coming in until Jonathan can put 
the horse into the gig to take you home.” 

I remonstrated, but she persisted. “ You 
need not fear giving extraordinary trouble, 
for I must send hit to the village direct- 
ly, and he can take you round perfectly 
well.” 

This being the case, I yielded to her 
kindness, and not the less willingly from 
the consciousness of what a figure I should 
cut in passing the strait by the bridge, 
between the post-office and the black- 
smith’s shop, as well as of the gossip of 
which I would be the theme for the next 
week. So I went into Colonel Allerton’s 
own room, where his fire was still kept 
trimmed and burning, notwithstanding his 
absence from home, and gyrated before it 
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like an animated joint of meat, primitively 
suspended by a string, with a taste for 
roasting. Miss Allerton retired up stairs, 
and I saw her no more that day. When 
the Master of the Horse was ready ] 
joined him, and we set forward for the 
village. That eminent officer of the 
household, of course, was curious to 
know the particulars of our adventure, 
which I gave him with no more of the 
suppressio veri than the case required. 
He was not a man of many words, and he 
made use of very few on this occasion ; 
but it was quite clear to my mind that 
he thought mea very incompetent person 
to have charge of his young lady. And, 
perhaps, he was not far wrong. When 
we came to the post-office, instead of driv- 
ing by as I had hoped, he drew up at the 
door, which was watched, as it seemed to 
me, by a double corps of observation, 
which made ample use of its opportunities 
as I sat holding the reins. Jonathan, as 
he resigned them to my deputed care, 
took a letter from his pocket which I 
saw at a glance was carelessly folded 
and hurriedly written and directed to 
Colonel Allerton. He said Miss Eleanor 
was earnest that it should not miss the 
mail-coach which would pass through from 
Pentland, on the edge of the evening of 
that day. So she had written to her fa- 
ther an account of the adventure she had 
encountered. It was, then, nothing pe- 
culiarly and especially her own. That 
was some consolation in my ignorance. 
What could be the rights or the wrongs 
of the matter? I had no time for pro- 
tracted speculation, however, for I was 
soon deposited at the minister’s door, who 
was at first alarmed at my appearance, 
and then diverted by my story told, as it 
had been to Snell, according to Captain 
Absolute’s directions, with “no more lies 
than were absolutely necessary.” . I 
thought he would never have done ral- 
lying me on my misadventures as a Squire 
of Dames. But I was too full of what I 
could not tell him, to mind much his co- 
mic commentary on what I could. My 
roguish sensitiveness was somehow harden- 
ed over since the morning. I did not 
mind his fun half so much as I should 
have, the day before. Indeed, it was ra- 
ther a relief to me. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

IN WHICH ANOTHER CHARACTER APPEAES. 
“Osborne,” said Mr. Bulkley to me the 
next morning, as we sat at breakfast, “do 
you fecollect who your grandmother 
vit My dmother,” I ted; “I 

“ My grandmother, repeated ; 
suppose I must have had the usual al- 
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lowance—but, really sir, upon my word, 
I ——” and I shook my head; “ but 
what is my grandmother, supposing I had 
one, apropos to ?—to boots ?” 

“ No, no,” returned he, “ to something 
much more to the purpose than boots. I 
mean your father’s mother—was she not 
a Shuldham ?” 

* That was the name, I am quite sure ; 
though I am afraid I should not have 
been able to recall it of myself. But what 
of her, sir?” I asked. 

“ Much, and to the purpose,” he re- 
plied, “ Your grandmother, Shuldham’s 
mother, was a Tindall, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Tindall, who died in 
office in the year 1717, or thereabouts, 
and his son Matthew, who was for so 
many years Speaker of the House, had 
an only daughter—do you understand ?” 

“ Well, sir,’ I answered, “I cannot de- 
ny it, if I wished to; but how does it 
concern me ?” 

“Thus,” he replied, “ that daughter 
married Judge John Allerton, and was, 
consequently, the mother of the Colonel. 
D’ye see now, young man ?” 

“ Why, yes,” I answered, “I see that 
the Allerton’s and I are far-away cousins, 
and 4 

“ Far-away cousins!” he interrupted, 
only four degrees removed! Do you call 
that far-away ? When I was a young 
man, sir, I should have called cousins 
with a pretty girl like Miss Eleanor, if it 
were twice as many.” 

I laughed, assured him that I was in- 


finitely obliged to him, for bestowing 


upon me so charming a relation, and that 
I would claim all my cousinly privileges, 
even though the claim were as many re- 
moves farther off. And this I subse- 
quently did, and it gained me one great 
advantage, when my cousinship was al- 
lowed, as it was, with much merri- 
ment, as soon as I communicated to them 
this result of the good parson’s genealo- 
gical studies, in which, indeed, he was a 
great proficient. Miss Allerton and I 
became Cousin Eleanor and Cousin Frank 
from that time forward, an advantage, 
which, if the reader doth not appreciate, 
he is unworthy of ever having a pretty 
cousin: an institution, the blessings of 
which should be confined to those who 
can properly value them. But this was 
not immediately acquired, as it was some 
time before I felt that I was intimate 
enough, or that Miss Allerton would 
relish a jocose interlude of this sort, after 
the tragic, or, at least, melodramatic ad- 
venture of the forest and the river. In- 
deed, I did not see her for the rest of that 
week, That playing fellow in the jockey- 
boots, whoever he might be, had effectu- 
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ally put an end to our rides together for 
the time being, I could not tell what in- 
fluence he might have upon the fair Elea- 
nor’s fortunes; but I was sure I cursed 
him by my gods for his sinister interfer- 
ence with mine. 

Colonel Allerton returned before the _ 
end of the week, recalled, doubtless, by 
his daughter’s letter. I had called, of 
course, the day after our adventure, on 
Miss Allerton, to “humbly hope she 
caught no cold from her accident;” but 
Petchell, her maid, brought me a very 
kind message, saying, that she should not 
leave her chamber for a day or two in 
consequence of it, after which time she 
should be glad to see me. So I had per- 
force to wait until her father came back. 
After his return I visited at Woodside as 
usual, and was even more cordially and 
kindly treated. Eleanor looked a little 
paler than usual, though her roses were 
usually rather Yorkish than Lancastrian, 
but all the more charming from the new 
and mysterious interest I felt in her. No- 
thing could be kinder than her reception 
of me when we first met, and, after that 
meeting, at which her manner was, ne- 
cessarily, a little tinged by a consciousness 
of what had passed when we were last to- 
gether, she fell back into very much her 
former way of life and conversation. Per- 
haps a shade more of sadness clouded her 
serene beauty, and perhaps her thoughts 
wandered oftener from the things around 
her. Perhaps, however, this was only 
my imagination, and, at any rate, I had 
now no difficulty in accounting for and 
excusing those untimely flights from the 
ignorant present to the past or the future. 
What would I not have given to have 
been able to look down through those 
lustrous eyes at the soul that looked out 
of them and saw what was hidden from 
my sight, and to have known why it 
was disquieted within her! What were 
the phantoms, the spectres, that passed 
before her eyes when they looked into 
vacancy ? 

“ Ah, fixed on empty space, why burn 
Her eyes with momentary wildness ? 
And wherefore do they then return 
To more than woman's mildness ?” 

How I longed to protect her, to cherish 
her, to drive far away whatever it was 
that molested and made her afraid! But 
this adventure was not reserved for me. 

After the colonel’s return our rides 
were resumed, and Jack once more had 
the honour of keeping company, by their 
grace and favour, with Prince and Fairy. 
Occasionally, when her father was occu- 
pied, I was again allowed the privilege of 
escorting her alone. But we had no more 
adventures of the wood and the stream. 
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Eleanor’s passion for exploring seemed sa- 
tisfied if we kept to the highway in as hum- 
drum a fashion as the most vapid stickler 
for the proprieties of life could require. She 
saw no more, when I was in company, the 
intrusive benefactor of the Quasheen, and 
she never made any allusion to him or 
his works. So I was obliged to solace 
myself with the recollection of her pro- 
mise, that one day I should know all 
about him, Indeed, I cannot deny, tho’ 
Eleanor proposed no new voyages of dis- 
covery, that I may not have attempted 
one or two on my own account, I whipped 
the Quasheen for trout, for miles more 
than one Saturday (though neither the 
Quasheen nor the trout suffered much 
from the flagellation) in hopes of coming 
upon that anomalous angler, yet once 
again. ButI saw him not. He was as 
shy as the trout themselves. Afterwards 
I visited the taverns of the neighbouring 
towns, and made many a libation of 
punch and toddy on the altar of my cu- 
riosity—and not wholly in vain. 

Captain Pettingell, who kept the Rising 
Sun in Bradfield, the next town, thus 
invoked, told me from the oracular re- 
cesses of his bar, that a person answering 
my description had stayed at his place for 
a week or tendays. That his name was 
Smith, and that he was gone all day with 
his fishing-tackle, and sometimes, he 
added, came back with enough of fish for 
@ week’s consumption, and sometimes 
without having had a bite. The Captain 
believed him to have been a Britisher, 
but as he paid his way well, and was a 
good friend to the house, he overlooked 
that error, as well as a way he had of 
profanely cursing and swearing (the Cap- 
tain was a professor and a pillar of Dr. 
Bobson’s Church), when anythitig“hhp- 
pened to go against the grain. And by 
the Captain’s account, he had given his 
vocabulary in this kind, an airing extra- 
ordinary one night when he came home 
dripping wet from having missed his 
footing, and fallen into the river. He 
seemed to have taken this accident, one 
surely ordinarily incidental to the gentle 
craft, so much to heart that he had re- 
tired from the neighbourhood in disgust, 
and taken the Pentland coach the next 
morning for Boston. This was all I got 
in repayment of much time and some 
liquor which I wasted in this research, and 
it was not much more than I had known 
before. 

Matters went on thus for a few weeks, 
when my frequent complaints of the in- 
adequacy of Turk to the exigencies of 
my case, induced Mr. Bulkley to suggest 

her it would not be better for me 
to have a horse of my own. This propo- 
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sition met with my cordial approbation, 
and Jasper was forthwith called into 
council, as to the possibility of carryin 
it out. As I had already establish 
myself in his good graces by my admi- 
ration of his master, and my eager at- 
tention to his own personal narrative, 
which I delighted in extracting from 
him, and which, to do him justice, he 
was ready enough to communicate, he 
was not long in consenting to advise what 
he saw we both wished to be done. He 
loved a good horse, he said, and should 
like to take care of one of Mr. Frank’s, 
if he only had time. This objection Mr. 
Bulkley made light of, and I made away 
with by offering to pay for the hire of as 
much out-door labour as would make 
good his outlay.in my behalf. This hav- 
ing been made.all plain, the next thing 
was to obtain the consent of Mr. Moulton, 
my guardian, to this investment in horse- 
flesh. As my application was backed by 
the recommendation of Mr. Bulkley, and 
supported on the ground of my valuable 
health, Mr. Moulton interposed no more 
opposition than was essential to indicate 
his authority in a matter of this moment. 
And his letter containing his assent in- 
cluded, also, a proposition by no means 
repugnant to my own ideas of the fitness 
of things. He suggested, as this was a 
purchase of some importance, and which 
it was as well should be entirely to my 
own mind, that I should come down to 
Boston for a week, and assist at the re- 
searches preliminary to its final adjust- 
ment. To this suggestion Mr. Bulkley 
was pleased to lend a friendly ear, and 
with his fall consent I intercepted the 
Haverford coach the next morning (hay- 
ing, I trust it is needless to say, walked 
over to Woodside, where the transaction 
excited the interest its importance deserv- 
ed, to give notice of my intended absence), 
which in due time deposited me at Mr. 
Moulton’s door in —— street. 

This gentleman was no ill specimen of 
his class, with specific idiosyncrasies of 
his own. He was descended of an old 
New-England family, which, however, had 
gone to decay for one or two generations. 
He found himself, on attaining to man’s, 
or rather youth’s estate, in a remote coun- 
try town, with no advantages of educa- 
cation but such as the town-school had 
afforded him, with no capital but what he 
carried in his head, and what he had invest- 
ed in an excellent character. After various 
struggles to rise above his hereditary po- 
sition in the country, he changed the 
scene of action for the city, (or rather the 
metropolis, for Boston was a town, only. 
for years after that), where he buffetted 
and battled with fortune, with alterna- 
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tions of failure and success (which, well- 
told, would be a curious picture of life), 
until he at length achieved a place among 
the foremost merchants of the nation. It 
is unnecessary to say, that he was a man 
of eminent ability, for such is almost ne- 
cessarily implied in t success of any 
kind. The talent that could build up a 
great fortune from nothing, by commerce, 
if it had received another direction, would, 
in all Jikelihood, have achieved eminence 
on the bench, or in the senate, or, per- 
haps, even in literature. 

Mr. Moulton might, possibly, some- 
time be caught tripping in his speech, 
and his verbs and nominative cases might 
not always bear that precise relation to 
each other that the more bigoted disci- 
ples of Priscian may exact ; but the sub- 
stance of what he said was good sense, 
according to the sense of his times, and 
most unequivocally to the point. He was 
not without his provincialisms and his 
prejudices. He verily believed that as 
Massachusetts politics went, so would go 
the country, and as the country the world. 
He really thought that all the hope of lib- 
eral principles throughout Christendom 
depended on the small fragment of the 
New England mind that had accepted for 
truth the Unitarian idea. _He was bene- 
volent and open-handed to the poor, and 
would found charities, and endow profes- 


sorships ; but he would take the bread 
out of the mouth of every democratic 
lawyer, minister, doctor, or artisan, if he 
could, and count it to himself for righteous- 


ness. He gloried in his liberality of opin- 
ion, but he hated and despised a colonist 
in about equal proportions, and was firm- 
ly of the faith that no good thing could 
come out of that Nazareth. His multi- 
farious affairs and complicated commer- 
cial connections, made him intellectually 
aware of the fact that a considerable por- 
tion of the civilized world lay beyond the 
purlieus of State-street, and, probably ar- 
ithmetic would have convinced him, had 
he applied it to the subject, that a good 
deal of the mind of Christendom lay be- 
yond the domain of the Unitarian deno- 
mination; but, practically, as far as his 
walk and conversation were concern 
the one constituted the true State and the 
other the true Church Universal. But 
where his prejudices did not interpose be- 
tween his natural goodness of heart, and 
any person or class that he could benefit, 
he was liberal, even generous, of his 
money, his time, and his influence with 
others. 

Iam sure that I have good reason to 
speak well of him, for he took excellent 
care of my estate, and let me do very 
much as I liked. And yet he was not 
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negligent of me, at all, He had a cordial 
detestation of vice in all its shapes, and, 
without preaching, made me feel that he 
looked upon me as incapable of any thing 
so low and ungentlemanlike. This con- 
fidence was, no doubt, as well-judged as 
it was well-intentioned, and, I trust, was 
not misplaced or unrewarded. But, per- 
haps, the kindest and wisest thing he did 
for me, was, his introducing me to the 
excellent society which at that time, as 
much as any other before or since, dis- 
tinguished Boston. To be sure, my con- 
nections with the prominent members of 
that society entitled me to be free of it; 
but it was to the kind encouragement and 
good offices of my guardian that I owed 
an earlier initiation than my years de- 
manded. His own children were grown 
up and married off, excepting one bach- 
elor son at home, so that he seemed 
to feel, and certainly expressed, in his con- 
duct, the sort of partial, yet discreet in- 
dulgence of a sensible man to his youngest 
child. All this, however, is not particu- 
larly to the purpose of my narrative, of 
which I am by no means the hero, and I 
do not know why I should suppose that 
the Putnam public will care about my 
own private concerns. But the image of 
this worthy gentleman rising up before 
me as I looked back at that particular 
portion of my life, I felt impelled to jot 
down the slight pen-and-ink sketch you 
see above. And as I hate rewriting any 
thing, we will let it stand. 

“Tam glad you came to-day, Frank,” 
said Mr. Moulton, after the first cordial 
greetings were passed, “for. I expect a 
youngster to dine with me, not long from 
college. 

“ Indeed, sir,” I replied, “and who ma 
“ware ) I replied, y 

“Q, none of your acquain ” he 
answered, “ none of your Yankee Collegi- 
ans, let me tell you. He is from Oxford 
or Cambridge, one or both, and I want 
you to be civil to him.” - 

“An Englishman, then, I take it for 
granted,” said I. 

“Why, yes, he is after a fashion,” Mr. 
Moulton replied; “that is, he was born 
in England, but his father was a Refugee 
Tory—James Markham, who raised and 
commanded a company of Tories during 
the Revolution.” 

“ And what is his business here, sir?” 
I inquired. 

“ His business is his pleasure, I guess,” 
returned Mr. Moulton ; “the Bellinghams 
and Mildmays are a sort of cousins of his, 
and he has been renewing the connection. 
Anne Shippen ” (one of his married daugh- 
ters) “thinks that he is sweet upon 
ther Mildmay.” : 
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“Indeed,” I rejoined, “and has he been 
long enough here for that ? I never heard 
of him before.” 

“ Why, as to that,” he answered, “ how 
long think ye, does it take a young fellow 
to get up a flirtation? And how long do 
you suppose it takes for the report of it 
to get wind?” looking at me with a 
quizzical kind of significance, which made 
me feel as if a sudden growth of nettles 
was springing under favorable circumstan- 
ces from the entire surface of my body,” 
and as to your not having heard of him 
before, why, if a young gentleman’s 
health requires his going into the coun- 
try, he mustn’t expect to be posted up to 
the very last minute. However, he has 
been here about a fortnight. But much 
may be done ina fortnight, Master Frank, 
I would have you know.” 

I could not have reasonably denied this 
proposition, if I had felt disposed to be 
argumentative,—which I did not. I was 
wondering whether any rumor oi my fre- 
quent visits at Woodside had reached my 
oy we ears. And if so, whether he 

drawn any inferences from them to 
the effect that I was in love with the 
charming Eleanor. Like most shy people 


I was as proud as Lucifer, and scorned 
the idea of being supposed sighing at any 
lady’s feet, seriously, until it was known 


that she had consented to extend her 
royal hand to place me by her side. Of 
course, I was never without some princess 
or other, whom I served most faithfully 
till she was dethroned by some fresher 
usurper ; but nobody ever regarded these 
transitory submissions as even looking 
towards a permanent allegiance. So I 
was resolved to take up my very last flir- 
tation just where I had left it off, two 
months before, and to prosecute it with 
redoubled zeal by way of blinding my 
Argus. Whether or not it was the most 
effectual way, experts in the Art of Love 
must decide according to their own expe- 
rience. But I must defer these passages 
of mine with Matilda Robinson, until I 
have more space than my share of these 
pages allows me. I have in contempla- 
tion the preparation of a work to be en- 
titled “The Philosophy of Flirtation, its 
Origin, Uses and Tendencies: with Illus- 
trations from the Life.” Should this plan 
be carried into effect, the reader will there 
find every thing made clear which the 
stern necessities of this particular case 
compel me to leave under a cloud. 
Dimner-time came, and brought Harry 
Markham with it. He was three or four 
years older than I, and therefore I was 
the more disposed to like him, when he 
showed an inclination to be friends with 
me. He had taken his Bachelor’s degree 
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at Oxford a year before with good reputa- 
tion, and was therefore a personage of 
great dignity and high interest in my 
sight. I was never tired of cross-exam- 
ining him as to the details of University 
Life and Discipline in England, and he 
had not been so long delivered from them 
as not to like to recount them. During 
the fortnight of my stay in town (for my 
week grew by degrees to that size), we 
were constant companions. By day we 
scoured the country round, in search of 
points of view (for he was an excellent 
draughtsman) and of historical interest. 
In the evenings we resorted to the pleasant 
societies still to be found even in many 
town-houses, although it was early in 
August, for the dispersion of the summer 
was not then as universal as it has since 
become—or else we drew rein at some of 
the villas within ten miles of the city, 
where we were sure of a hospitable enter- 
tainment. Pleasant, cheerful, happy hours 
they were! And why not? It were hard, 
indeed, if the hours between eighteen and 
two-and-twenty were not pleasant, cheer- 
ful and happy, and those, too, the hours 
of a fine August flitting over the face of a 
lovely country, fit residence of as lovely 
inhabitants. At least, some of them. 

I have forgotten to mention, what was 
not unimportant to the prosecution of 
those adventures, that I had succeeded 
admirably in accomplishing the object of 
my visit to Boston. I had mounted my- 
self to my entire satisfaction, and in this 
had derived material assistance from the 
skill of my new friend in horseflesh. He 
had not wasted the whole of his time at 
the university over Latin and Greek. 
He had improved a portion of his hours 
in more practical pursuits,—among which 
might be reckoned the occasional pursuit 
of foxes and hares, and one result of these 
studies was a more than common know- 
ledge of the noblest of the servants of 
man. Having thus secured what I had 
come down for, soon after my arrival, I 
thought it advisable to give my new pur- 
chase a full and fair trial before taking 
him to the distant solitudes of Wensley. 
Hence, these rides, of which I have spoken, 
and hence the agreeable episodes I have 
hinted at in the course of the last para- 

h. So Whitefoot, for such was the 
cents designation we bestowed upon 
him from the color of his off fore-foot ; 
Whitefoot and I formed the friendship 
which lasted for the rest of his life, under 
these pleasant circumstances and in this 
good company. To be sure, it took some 
time to satisfy all my scruples as to his 
sufficiency, and we had to make a good 
many afternoon and evening excursions, 
not always unaccompanied by side-sad- 
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dies and riding-habits, before he had vin- 
dicated to himself his claim to my entire 
confidence. But it was erring, if erring 
it was, on the side of prudence and dis- 
cretion—virtues, which were early de- 
veloped in my character, and which I still 
regard as its chiefest jewels. 

I do not know what inference my read- 
ers may draw from this voluntary pro- 
longation of my leave of absence. Per- 
haps I ought not to have told of it. It 
may not be creditable to me that I was 
willing to exchange the society of Miss 
Allerton for that of any number of other 
beauties. I certainly saw none other so 
handsome; but then, you know, safety 
may lie in other multitudes than those of 
counsellors. In fact, although I do hate 
inconstancy as much as my Lord Byron 
did, and, like him, “loathe, detest the 
mortal made of such quicksilver clay that 
on his breast no permanent impression can 
be made,” (I do not remember the quota- 
tion accurately enough to reduce it to ver- 
ses); but still, even the most constant 
swain will, occasionally, make an excur- 
sion to gaze on other shepherdesses than 
his own, if it were only to glory in her 
supremacy over all others. And, perhaps, 
I may have had a lurking idea that my 
cousin Eleanor might value her newly- 
found relative none the less, for a brief 
interval of absence. All this on the sup- 
position that she was more to me than 
any other pretty woman, which, you are 
aware, I have not yet admitted. But 
story-readers, as well as story-tellers, are 
a gossiping generation and can seldom see 
a young man and woman in company to- 
gether without putting constructions on 
what they say and do, which, perhaps, it 
had never entered into their hearts to con- 
ceive. Butas my course is a perfectly 
straightforward one, with no traps and 
pitfalls set to catch the interest of the 
reader, it is my duty to removeout of the 
way all objections that arise, as they 
come along. 

But still, as my fortnight’s fast. was 
drawing, to an end, I began to feel a good 
wholesome appetite for Wensley again. 
Not only did I feel the wish growing strong 
within me to renew my cousinly relations 
at Woodside, but I longed to see the good 
parson once more, and the worthy Jasper, 
whose sable image formed, as it were, the 
shadow of thatof his master. In my talks 
with Markham I told him all that I have 
told you about these characters in my ru- 
ral drama, and he expressed a strong wish 
to be brought face to face with them. Of 
course, I was not slow in asking him to 
come and pay mea visit. Major Grimes’s 
doors, both of his house and his stable, 
ever stood open for the welcome of man 
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and beast, and I could warrant him a friend- 
ly reception from all the rest. He thank- 
ed me and promised to come at some con- 
venient season, before he left New England 
on his tour through the country. Iwasa 
little surprised at his not being more in a 
hurry when I made an accidental disco 
in the course of one of our rides. e 
were discussing the comparative claims of 
two rival beauties, both of whom we had 
visited in the course of the afternoon. I 
do not remember how it came about, but 
I illustrated some criticism of mine by a 
reference to Miss Allerton, whose superi- 
ority over both the ladies in question I 
maintained. I averred that, charming as 
they both were, they had nothing so strik- 
ing as the effect of Miss Allerton’s upward 
lance, from the contrast between her dark 
hing eyes and her “fairly fair” com- 
plexion and golden hair. 

“Tt is perfectly unique,” I said, “as far 
as my observation goes. I have seen no- 
thing like it.” 

“Not so remarkably so,” he replied, 
quickly, “as her downward look. Her 
eye-lashes are perfectly preternatural !” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “then you have 
seen her! I had not an idea of that! ?? 

“ Why, yes,” he answered, a good deal 
disconcerted, for he had evidently com- 
mitted himself very much to his own vex- 
ation, “why yes. Have I never mention- 
ed it to you before ?” 

“Mentioned it!” I responded, “to be 
sure you have not! But where did you 
meet her, and what do you think of a 
and why have you not been up to see 
her ? ” 

“ Why as to that,” he replied, still some- 
what confused, “I hardly feel myself suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with her to visit 
her at this distance of time and place. I 
met her once or twice in Devonshire, when 
reading there during the long vacation 
two years andahalfago. It was not long 
before they came to America, I believe.” 

“ But did you not think her splendidly 
handsome ?” I inquired. “ You don’t mean 
to say that you have many such women 
in England, do you? Was not she as un- 
common there as here?” 

“She was very handsome, certainly,” 
said he, with more coolness than suited 
my own ideas. “But her style is not so 
rare in England as itis here. Yes,” he 
continued, with an air of deliberation, “I 
think I may say that I have seen as hand- 
some women as she.” 

I did not believe him, and put down his 
affirmation to the credit of his John-Bull- 
ism, which would not suffer him to admit 
that any thing could be better in this coun- 
try than he had left at home. 

Having talked over the daughter a lit- 
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tle more, I tried to get him upon the fa- 
ther, and endeavored to extract from 
him some further particulars of his his- 
tory than I had been able to gather from 
Mr. Bulkley. But if he knew any thing 
about him, he kept his own counsel, for I 

t nothing by my cross-examination. He 

ved like a —, he mre with no- 
thing observable or distinguishing about 
him. He had, himself, been brought into 
contact with him, from the circumstance 
of his being employed by the British Gov- 
ernment in the dispensation of the boun- 
ties of the Crown to the families of the 
loyalists. He was the accredited agent 
through whom the friends of many of 
those that had suffered in the Revolution 
reached the beneficiaries—especially those 
of them who had returned to America, or 
settled in the provinces. He possessed 
the confidence of the ministers, and was 
eminently fitted for this business by his 
personal knowledge of almost all those 
unfortunate exiles, reaching back in many 
cases to the very time of the emigration. 
Markham’s own father having belonged 
to this same category, he had had some 
intercourse with him at the agency in 
London, on his part, and in consequence 
of this had received friendly attentions 
from him when he came into the neigh- 
borhood of Walford Hall, on the occa- 
sion above recited. All this was natural 
enough, and I could not gainsay a word 
of it. Indeed, I believed it was all lite- 
rally true; but I was by no means so 
sure that it was quite the whole truth. 
Markham, too, seemed to be entering 
into the conspiracy to mystify me about 
these people, whose affairs were, cer- 
tainly, no business of mine. But, then, 
if people attended only to their own af- 
ona a stupid world we should have 

it! 

Nor was this the only share he had in 
my mystification. Not long afterwards 
we were just returning from a ride, and 
were proceeding towards the livery sta- 
ble, which was connected with the Ex- 

Coffee House,—at that time 
the chief hostelry that Boston boasted,— 
just as the New York s ach drove 
up to the door of the hotel. Every body 
who visited Boston at that time will re- 
member that the passage-way in front of 
that house of entertainment was very dis- 

rtionately small, when compared 
with its size and pretensions; so much 
80, that we were interrupted in our career 
by the sweeping round of the four horses, 
and had to pull up for a moment. But 
that moment was sufficient. For, just 
before my eyes, sitting on the coach-box 
was the identical interloper whom I h 
last seen emerging, like a water-god, from 
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the waves of the Quasheen! There could 
not be a doubt of it. Though I had seen 
him but for a moment, the circumstances 
of that sight sufficed to stereotype his 
looks upon my memory for ever. I 
should have known him if I had met him 
on the top of Mount Hecla. He looked 
at me from under “his shaggy eyebrows 
(which, however, did not hinder his being 
a very well-looking fellow), as if he had 
seen me somewhere before. But I do not 
think he recognized me, as he probably 
took much less notice of me than I did of 
him. His scrutiny of my countenance, 
however, wasover the moment his eyes 
glanced at my companion. He, evidently 
enough, recognized him, and derived no 
particular satisfaction from the recogni- 
tion. He was, very clearly, not a man to 
be easily taken aback, and one that had 
a tolerable command of his countenance ; 
but he could not control the expression of 
surprise and displeasure that was ex- 
torted from him by the suddenness of 
the encounter. Markham’s face showed 
less equivocal marks of dislike, if not of 
surprise, as became his younger years 
and less disciplined facial muscles. He 
muttered an indistinct comment on the 
occasion which did not reach further than 
my ears—which being the case, and as it 
involved an adjective or two which might 
justly grieve godly ears, I shall forbear 
to put it upon permanent record. He on 
the coach-box made a kind of a motion 
of the nature of a salutation in the direc- 
tion of the brim of his hat, which Mark- 
ham acknowledged by the faintest per- 
ceptible swaying of his head, and then 
turning away, rode on through the arch 
that led to the stables. 

“That gentleman doesn’t seem to be 
fond of you, Markham,” said I as natu- 
rally as I could, “ who may he be ?” 

“QO, he’s a countryman of mine,” he 
replied, “that is, he is my countryman 
and yours too. He’s a half Yankee, as 
well as myself. We are not over fond 
of one another, as you suspect.” 

“ And his name is Smith, is it not ?” I 
put interrogatively. 

“ Smith!” he answered, “ what do you 
mean by that? Do you suppose every 
Englishman is named Smith ?” 

“Why, it is a tolerably generic name,” 
I answered, “but I had a more specific 
reason for supposing it to belong to him, 
for I have been told so by a landlord 
of his.” 

“ For God’s sake, what do you mean, 
Osborne?” he demanded in strong sur- 
ge “where have you ever seen him? 

e surely doesn’t pass here by that 
name !” 

I then stated that I had met this per- 
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sonage, whoever he might be, in the 
neighborhood of Wensley, when fishing, 
not long before, and that I had accident- 
ally learned from the landlord where he 
lodged, that he rejoiced in the general ap- 

lation [had applied tohim. Of course, 
T sai no mention of my cousin Elea- 
nor’s name in the business, and seemed 
to know no more of him than I have just 
related. Why shouldn’t I have my little 
mystery, too? And I rather imagined 
that he would have given all I wanted to 
know in exchange for what I had to tell. 
But my lips were sealed, of course, as to 
all that had passed between them in my 
presence, and Markham had to spell out 
the mystery as deep as he could, without 
my assistance, 

“This is very strange!” said Mark- 
ham, half to himself; “what could he 
have been lurking about there for, under 
a nom de guerre!” And then addressing 
himself to me, he went on,“"The man’s name 
is Ferguson, and I am almost as much 
at a loss as you to account for his chang- 
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ing his name without royal license. But 
Englishmen have a character to be odd, 
and, possibly, this is the form which Mr. 
Ferguson’s oddity takes unto itself. At 
any rate,”—he went on as if talking to 
himself again,—" we will hope there are 
not many Englishmen like him. He’s a 
black sheep ! ” 

He then changed the conversation ; and 
as it was plain he wished to avoid the 
subject, I could get no more satisfaction 
from him about it. And as this was the 
last time we were to be together, Met 
vious to my return to Wensley, I had no 
further opportunity of recurring to it. 
At parting, however, he promised me, 
of his own accord, that he would cer- 
tainly beat up my quarters before very 
long ; until what time I was perforce com- 
pelled to adjourn my curiosity. We parted 
that night, and the next day Whitefoot 
carried me safely to Parson Bulkley’s 
door, at which we were, both of us, joy- 
fully received both by master and man. 


(To be continued.) 





OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 


Me PIERCE came into power with the 
best opportunities for doing good of any 
of our later Presidents. Not since Wash- 
ington inaugurated the constitution, or Jef- 
ferson gave a proper democratic direction 
to its functions, has any chief magistrate 
had a fairer chance for distinguishing him- 
self, or of imparting a new and noble im- 
pulse to the energies of the country. 

The auspices of his advent to which we 
refer were these,—a virtual dissolution of 
the old parties by which former adminis- 
trations have been held in check, and a 
general willingness of the whole people to 
enter upon a new, original, and generous 
policy. We say, “a dissolution of the old 
parties,” because the whig party had vir- 
tually abandoned its distinctive grounds 
as an organized body,—a fact which has 
since been abundantly confessed by its 
leading exponents,—whilst the democratic 
party, though it nominally adhered to an 
alleged scheme of doctrine, admitted the 
most heterogeneous elements into its can- 
vass, and by rejecting its well-known lead- 
ers, and accepting an almost unknown 
candidate, deserted the strict line of prin- 
ciple for a make-shift. 

We infer, consequently, from these voap 
a disposition on the part of the electors o: 
both parties to relinquish the issues which 
had, for some years, divided them, with a 


view to initiate a different order of things. 
Nullifiers, ges free-soilers, barnburn- 
ers, hunkers, hards, softs, and Webster 
and conservative whigs, all voted for the 
Baltimore nominee, who had been prefer- 
red to Cass, Marcy, Buchanan, and Doug- 
lass, and who was subsequently chosen 
over General Scott. The rigid demarca- 
tions of parties were not drawn, and there 
was a ready and almost universal acquies- 
cence in the result. 

The successful competitor therefore had 
no very embarrassing antecedents: as he 
had never openly solicited his position, as 
he had made no pledges to insure the re- 
sult, as he was indebted for success, speci- 
fically, to no clique or faction, and owed no 
allegiance but to the great leading princi- 
ples of Democracy ; he entered upon his 
career apparently untrammelled by com- 
mitments, or secret connections, or party 
debts. He was no more, nor less, when 
elected, than the first executive magistrate 
of this democratic republic, and, in the de- 
termination of his course, had no sinister 
influences to consult; nothing but the 
broadest and best suggestions of demo- 
cratic truth. No man, no set of men 
could say to him, “ You were our candi- 
date exclusively, and we elected you, and 
you are thereby bound, in the distribution 
of your patronage, and in the shaping of 
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your measures, to solely our inter- 
ests and wishes. e are your creator, 


or, which is the same thing, you are our 
puppet and tool; and we mean that you 

I do as we say, or we shall charge you 
with recreancy, ingratitude, and the viola- 
tion of contracts.” 

No man, nor set of men could have ad- 
dressed him thus, because he was able, 
with the utmost propriety, to reply, “ Not 
so: inasmuch as my election was, under 
the circumstances, the act of a majority, 
gr Mewes ype which expects me to 
be the President of the nation, and not 
of a faction; past differences appear to 
have been waved, if not forgotten. My 
emer life dates from the 2d day of 

ovember. As a young man, acompara- 
tively new man, for whose sake the old no- 
tabilities were thrust aside, and old party 
issues kept in the background, I have but 
one obligation, and that is to Duty, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
and according to the best lights that my 
mind can discover. I am clearly absolved, 
then, from all sinister, collateral, and re- 
strictive ties, and must look only to the 
welfare of the whole people.” 

Admitting this to have been the case, 
let us ask, What were the duties of a free 
President of the United States; of one 
chosen to initiate in some sort a new era, 
forgetting, like St. Paul, the things that 
were behind, and pressing forward to the 
prize for the high calling of God? What 
policy ought he to have adopted, what 
measures should he have made the dis- 

ishing objects of his administration ? 
e ancient topics of division, as we 
have said, were kept perdu, if not oblit- 
erated altogether, because the subjects 
themselves had been settled. The doc- 
trines of a national bank, of a protective 
tariff, of internal improvements by the 
federal government, &c., though not com- 
pletely and definitively determined upon 
a strict scientific basis, had yet passed out 
of the active discussions of the day ; the 
people had pronounced upon them, and 
there was no longer need of keeping them 
in agitation. But new questions had arisen 
of immediate and ing concern ; other 
= of large promise loomed in the 
; and besides the controversies ac- 
tually wp, or soon to advance, there was a 
general lurking impression, among men of 
all shades of opinion, that the Govern- 
ment, both in its domestic and foreign 
policy, was called upon to take a conspic- 
uous and decided stand. 

Among these questions were the fol- 
lowing: Whether the Pacific Railroad, 
the most stupendous industrial enterprise 
of this, or any other age, was to be 
carried into successful operation, and by 
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what means? Whether, in the repleted 
condition of the treasury, the public lands 
of the United States were to be made free 
to all settlers,—thereby proclaiming to 
the world, for the first time in its history, 
one of the most important and fundamen- 
tal truths of political economy, that there 
is no value in land, but only in the labor 
by which it is cultiyated and improved ? 
Whether the government was to be restor- 
ed to the only just and democratic method 
of raising revenue, which is, by direct 
taxation? Whether that oppressive mo- 
nopoly and nuisance, the Post Office esta- 
blishment, was to be reformed according to 
the spirit of the age, brought up to the ac- 
tual requirements of the business commu- 
nity, or abandoned altogether? Whether 
the vast number of executive appoint- 
ments, which have given to the President 
a more than imperial power, which render 
our political controversies a mean and de- 
graded scramble for office, and which have 
already undermined the integrity-of the 
electoral body, ought not to be immedi- 
ately relinquished to the people? Whether 
the expensive and useless system of di- 
plomatic intercourse, now maintained for 
no other apparent purpose than to furnish 
places for the reward of partisan leaders, 
should not be restricted, and altered into 
a more effective service,—and that should 
help to create democrats abroad instead 
of feeding and fostering aristocrats at 
home ?—and, finally, Whether the young 
republic now advanced: to the position of 
the first power of the world, is to make 
itself felt as such throughout the world, 
the dread of tyrants, and the hope of the 
oppressed in all lands,—or whether, pur- 
suing only a material success, aiming only 
at an outward splendor and prosperity, 
without the high, noble, and expansive 
spirit which is the justification and high- 
est grace of prosperity, it shall harden 
into obdurate selfishness, or gradually 
sinking into effeminacy, welter like ano- 
ther Dragon of Wantley, in the filth of 
its own corruptions ? 

These, we repeat, were among the ques- 
tions presented to every politician and 
statesman, in or out of place,—to every 
citizen,—and with which a new adminis- 
tration ought to grapple, if it designed to 
make itself a character. They are the 
questions of the day, and demand so- 
lution. 

We shall not undertake to discuss 
them in detail, but we shall indicate the 


- views which we think the nation, or its 


directors, are bound to adopt. by ex- 
pressing a single and master truth. Every 
ation ‘hes a peculiar character, and a 
peculiar destiny, and the instincts of its 
people are the surest interpreters of 
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what that character and destiny are de- 
signed to be. The conclusions of great 
men, deduced from their reading and ex- 
perience, the speculations of newspaper 
editors, derived from local and personal 
influences, the suggestions of cabals and 
ee looking to the triumphs of spe- 
cial interests, may possess a limited sig- 
nificance and value, but they cannot guide 
a whole people in the right way. ey 
more often divert action from its true 
course, and lead all those who trust to 
them into morasses and quagmires. But 
the spontaneous, native, untaught and 
unsophisticated impulses of the masses, 
are a more genuine inspiration, and far 
more certain guide. . 

Now, the whole history of this country, 
as well as its natural position, and the 
instincts and peculiarities of the people, 
show that it was designed to be a 
straightforward, fair, upright and out- 
right Democratic Repusiic,—clearly 
distinguishable from all other nations, no 
less in the spirit of its people than in the 
structure of its government,—and set 
apart by circumstances and by time,—or 
in other words, by the Providence of 
God,—for the manifestation, on the high- 
est scale, of the truth, the beauty, and 
the goodness of that creed which recog- 
nizes the equality and brotherhood of 
the human race. Other nations that have 
gone before us, have had other objects to 
accomplish in the developments of his- 
tory; have been forced to play other 
parts in the shifting glooms and splen- 
dors of the social drama ; but it was re- 
served for this nation,—blessed be the 
Lord for it !—to determine and mould its 
own character ; to organize the democracy, 
—to make the people their own govern- 
ors,—the sources of power, as well as the 
objects of its exercise,—the judges and 
efficient agents of their own best welfare. 
If it does not accomplish that, if it recurs 
to any of the antiquated and effete formu- 
laries of the past; if it becomes the mere 
echo, or servile imitator of European 
examples, it may grow into a splendid 
offshoot, but can never be an indepen- 
dent, self-subsistent, original nation. True 
democracy is our glory ; while the mere 
attempt at it, the vague image and 
shadow of it, must inevitably be our 


If it is asked what true democracy 
means, we answer in a single phrase— 
That condition of society in which the in- 
dividual is left to work out his own desti- 
ny, as far as hecan do so, without infring- 
ing the natural rights of others. This 
expresses the full meaning of the word, 
and is the most pregnant, inspiring, bene- 
ficent, and lofty conception of the poli- 
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tical relations of men that was ever 
tered. It proclaims to all mankind 
inherent rights—their freedom, 

equality, and ntees them the 
universe for the display of their powers, 


ulating every energy, 
ery generous desire ; 


guerdons of success, the consciousness of 

a position conquered for one’s self, and the 
smile of Heaven. A democratic admi- 

nistration, therefore, if it would be more 

than an echo of old and effete 


should make the prevalence of this living, 
active, vitalizing democracy its cardinal 
object, removing every obstacle in its 
way, and enlarging its scope by every 
practicable effort. 

The administration of Mr. Pierce, 
though it has been for eight months in 
power, has made no formal declaration 
of its policy, and we care not, therefore, 
to criticise it in respect to the questions 
we have indicated. It has, however, taken 
many occasions for showing the spirit in 
which it means to approach its great re- 
sponsibilities, and these we shall note. 
We have no disposition to prejudge 
its case; ind we have been willing 
to indulge the most sanguine hopes 
of its future career; yet we are com- 
pelled to say, reluctantly, that thus 
pote find in what it has done, Zoe 
evidences of a | magnanimous, 
true-hearted brFrenx bors On the con- 
trary, wedo find the most unmistakable 
signs of a narrow, petty, superficial, and 
intolerant partisanship, alike wanting in 
judgment and dignity, and utterly un- 
worthy of this people, both in the ability 
and tone with which affiirs have been 
conducted. The government has been 
managed, and not administrated, as we 
shall see by recurring briefly to its pro- 
minent acts. 

The inaugural address was well enough 
in its way, for, as nothing is expected of 
that formality but common-place congratu- 
lations and vague generalities, nobody 
was disappointed. It was, perhaps, too 
sophomorical and inflated in style, and 
abounded too much in what is vulgarly 
termed “Fourth of July clap-trap,” but 
it was not, on the whole, worse than some 
of the inaugurals by which it had been 
preceded; a great deal of it was unex- 
ceptional, because insignificant, or what 
no man disputed. It is enough, in all 
cases, for the chief magistrate to execute 
the laws as he finds them, and not to 
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make a le of unneeded zeal. His 
oath of fidelity to the constitution, was 
a sufficient earnest of his determination 
to uphold the Union, without the rhetori- 
cal lusage of a promise. 

oe selection of his cabinet, Mr. 
Pierce exhibited neither wonderful shrewd- 
ness nor wonderful strength. It was not 
such a cabinet as a man of earnest pur- 
pose, clear conviction, or strong reliance 
upon his own principle would have chosen. 
@t was one which rather evinced a weak 
desire of conciliating all factions and inte- 
rests. It was composed on the plan of 
reconciling contrasts and harmonizing op- 
posites. A New England whig, who had 
achieved the bad eminence of shining in 
the councils of John Tyler, and who had 
but recently been converted to the so- 
called democratic party ; a New-York 
conservative, identified with no great 
measure, but intimately connected with 
the machinery of party management, 
which had long been the opprobrium of 
New-York politics ; a Southern seceder, 
notorious for extreme and violent opinion ; 
a Western free-soiler, and unknown men 
from parts that one does not care to 
charge his memory with,—formed toge- 
ther a compound that instantly suggested 
to the newspapers the famous descrip- 
tion by Burke of the speckled - and 
checkered cabinet of Lord Chatham,—“a 
piece of diversified mosaic, a tesselated 
pavement without cement; here a bit of 
black stone, there a bit of white ; patri- 
ots and courtiers, king’s friends and re- 
—- that the colleagues whom 

had assorted at the same board, stared 
at each other, and were obliged to ask— 
“ Sir, your name ? ”—“ Sir, you have the 
advantage of me ! ”—“ Mr. Such-a-one, I 
beg ten thousand pardons.” Mr. Marcy 
and Mr. Cushing, it is true, were sagacious 
and able men, particularly skilled in par- 
ty tactics and secret manceuvres, but the 
others were undistinguished, or only dis- 
tinguished in very circumscribed localities. 
Had they been young, as well as obscure 
men, the country might have hoped to 
find in them some as yet undiscovered 
freshness of talent; but as they were not 
young, and still obscure, there was no 
chance of escape from the settled convic- 
tion of their mediocrity. Had they been 
men of matured and certain opinions, 
either out-and-out conservatives, or out- 
and-out abettors of Young America, 
their appointment would have furnished 
a clue to the probable course of the new 
administration ; but they were neither 
one nor the other ; and from the day of their 
advent at Washington, until the present 
time, the country has floundered in a sea 
of conjectures as to the destinies of the 
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future. Now a great man,—a man clear- 
ly discerning his position, forecasting the 
end from the beginning, resolved to con- 
trol events, and not to allow the winds 
and tides of circumstance to shape his 
course,—surrounds himself with men of 
the same clear, energetic, decided charac- 
ter. He does not make the noodles and 
nobodies that he may scare up any where, 
his chief agents. 

It has, unfortunately, become the first 
work of an administration in this coun- 
try, to distribute the offices within its 
control. The odious practice of political 

roscription, originally justified by Mr. 

arcy, under the barbarian military 
maxim, that “to the victors belong the 
spoils,”—a soft translation of the vae vic- 
tis of ancient brutality,—has been carried 
to such lengths, that politicians almost 
universally consider the emoluments of 
office as the rightful reward of partisan 
services. One hears them speak of their 
claims to this place or that, with as much 
familiarity and confidence as a man re- 
fers to an estate that had been left him 
by will, or a laborer to the wages that 
are his due. They make a few ward 
speeches, get their names on committees, 
spend money at the grog-shops where 
voters assemble, subscribe largely to the 
expenses of an election, vote the regu- 
lar nomination, and then forthwith in- 
sist that they have earned a collectorship, 
or a place as chargé @affaires. If 
they are refused by the appointing power, 
they feel themselves both injured and ag- 
grieved. They tell over their numerous 
services to their friends, speak of the in- 
gratitude of the great men they have 
helped to make, and threaten rebellion 
and uproar, until they are finally appeas- 
ed by promises for the future. It scarce- 
ly matters what their capacities, what 
their characters, what their social rela- 
tions may be; they may hail from the 
purlieus of Mercer-street or the Five 
Points, they may lead notorious bands of 
violent men, they may be under criminal 
indictments—but as they have establish- 
ed aclaim upon their party, that party 
must provide for their payment, must se- 
cure them a place, as the guerdon of past, 
and the gauge of future fidelity. 

Need we attempt to describe the disas- 
trous effect of such a system upon all the 
functions of public life? Does it not attack 

litical virtue at its source; corrupt the 
integrity of the electoral body ; inflame 
controversies, which should be the con- 
flict of great principles, into intemperate 
and violent personal hatreds; convert 

pular suffrage into a farce, or what 
is worse, into a falsehood and a fraud; 
introduce the most unworthy agents 
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into the most responsible trusts; bring a 
scandal upon government, and thereby 
weaken, if it does not wholly destroy, the 
sanctity of law, and open the way for 
mercenary, Vicious, and destructive legis- 
lation? Have we not already seen the 
great city of New-York, having in vain 
essayed the ordinary remedies by which 
wrongs are righted, compelled to rise (al- 
most in its primary capacity asa society), 
in order to rid itself of a nest of profli- 
gates and gamblers, who had baffled 
juries, baffled courts, baffled legislatures, 
and contemned public opinion, in their 
shameless career of peculation? Are not 
the lobbies at Albany beset by as savage 
a crew of cormorants as ever gathered 
about a carcass in the desert ; and were 
not some of the debates of the State 
Senate, during the last winter, in tone, 
language, and spirit, as vile as the squab- 
blers of a pot-house, or the drunken con- 
versation of a brothel? Who, at Wash- 
ington, are getting to be the men of in- 
fluence and distinction? who carry off 
the best offices ? who secure the most lu- 
crative contracts ? whose names are most 
conspicuous in the newspapers? Not, 
surely, the men of probity, of indepen- 
dence, of sincere persuasions, of high cul- 
ture, of dignified, though perhaps humble, 
social position! ~ 

Why is this? No American will ques- 
tion the general intelligence and honesty 
of his fellow-citizens, nor give heed to 
that slander which asserts that it is the 
inevitable tendency of a democratic so- 
ciety to debase itself, until it finally sinks 
into a corruption, whence alone it can be 
snatched by some Napoleon or Cesar. 
But every American must confess, and 
lament while he confesses it, that for the 
last few years a gradual decay and de- 
gradation has come over the spirit of pol- 
itics. Our best menare not so common 
as formerly in the councils of the nation, 
and inferior men, inferior in mind, in cha- 
racter, in patriotism, have taken their 
places. Why? Can youask? Because 
the infamous doctrine of political reward 
and proscription has thrown politics into 
the shambles ; has put office up at auc- 
tion, to be won by a certain amount of 
money, and a certain degree of service; has 
rendered our political contests no longer 
a controversy about the great principles 
of government, but a scramble for place ; 
and has sunk the consideration of the 


right, the justice, the excellence of pro- 
posed measures, into a consideration of 


their bearing en party creeds and party 
intrigues. There is yet, thank Heaven, 
sound principles and virtue enough in the 
great body of the community, to counter- 
act and nullify most of the mischiefs of 
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this political degeneracy ; but, if the cor- 
ruptions to which we refer, are allowed to 
spread, how many decades will it be be- 
fore the empire will be sold by a band of 
Pretorians to a second Didius Julianus? 
It was supposed when Mr. Pierce came © 
into power, under such circumstances as 
we have referred to in the outset of this 
essay, that there would be an end put to 
this nefarious and wholesale bartering of 
office. As he was comparatively a y 
man, with few friendships to gratify, an 
few enmities to punish, as the leading po- 
litical parties had dropped much of their 
political acerbity, closed for a time the 
Temple of Janus ; as he had himself never 
shown an extraordinary avidity for of- 
fice, and on two occasions had volunta- 
rily relinquished it, the country found it 
difficult to imagine any motives, for him to 
indulge in a vindictive and party rancor. 
A certain number of removals from office 
is always expected, is indeed necessary to 
give unity to an administration. A change 
in the heads of departments, in the lead- 
ing ay ages in the diplomatic corps, 
takes place under nearly all govern- 
ments where there is a change of policy ; 
but an almost universal sweeping out of 
subordinates is peculiar to the late his- 
tory of this nation, and is as disgraceful 
to the parties who are the instruments of 
it, as it is dangerous to morals and polit- 
ical virtue. It isa mean, bigoted, ma- 
lignant and cruel practice, utterly un- 
worthy of a party that has the remotest 
claim to the title of great, and only fit for 
the adoption of those Eastern despots who 
delight to surround themselves with 
fawning satraps, and trembling slaves. 
The same proscription, in any other walk 
of employment, would bring upon the 
perpetrators of it the indignation and 
scorn of the whole neighborhood to 
which it might become known. How, the 
other day when the president of an in- 
surance company was removed, not for 
his opinions, but, as it was sup for 
cause ; how the bare suspicion that there 
was no cause aroused the indignant re- 
buke of the whole mercantile commu- 
nity? Yet, every day in politics, men 
are made penniless for daring to express 
their sentiments as freemen, by the suc- 
cessful parties to which they may be op- 
posed! Do we not remember, too, that 
Jefferson, during one of the most violent 
political controversies that ever shook 
the nation, and when all the offices of the 
government were filled by men who had 
been appointed under influences that he 
deemed most hostile to the true policy of 
the republic,—influences, indeed, that he 
suspected of a strong monarchical ten- 
dency, and therefore bitterly opposed to 
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and te the character which he 

i to impress on all his measures,— 
did not venture upon a single subordi- 
nate removal, until he had fully declared 
. the motives of it, in an elaborate and ju- 
dicious letter; saying how painful the 
duty was, and that he should confine the 
number of displacements to the unworthy 
and the dangerous. The rule of selection 
also, he announced to be, “Is he capable 4 
is he honest ?” while for the eight years of 
his incumbency, full of tumult, exacerba- 
tion, and trouble as they were, only 
thirty-nine persons were dislodged for 
all causes put together! It would be no 
startling thing, in these latter days, to see 
as many thousand removed. 

But Mr. Pierce made no attempt to 
avert this flagitious practice. On the 
other hand, his approach to Washington 
was a signal for the gathering of all the 
crows and jackals of party, from the 
waters of Passamaquoddy to the sands 
of the Pacific. The turkey-buzzards of 
the South, the foxes of the North, even 
the wolves of the wilderness, all flocked 
towards the same centre, as if certain of 
their prey. Like the followers of a camp, 
when the victory is declared, they hung 
upon his front, and flank, and rear—unre- 
buked by his frown—unrestrained by his 
monitions ; nay, hounded on by his pro- 
mises, and the piecemeal dispensation of 
the booty. More repulsive or disgraceful 
scenes were scarcely witnessed in the sa- 
turnalia of the Roman republic, when the 
spoils of Antiochus were given to the con- 
quering army. Bar-rooms, streets, and 
public offices, were alike filled with 
brawlers ; rich men, who wanted honors, 
had their paid agents there faring sump- 
tuously every day ; poor men, who want- 
ed riches, sent men of honorable titles as 
their solicitors; many, with the immod- 
esty of the keeper of a country booth, 
extolling the merits of his stelentaet, 
shouted their own excellence at the 
street corners; and even women ogled, 
coaxed, and beseeched the dispensers of 
favor for lovers, husbands, and friends. 
Our readers who have been in Italian 
cities, in Naples or Rome, where the tra- 
veller at every step is almost crushed by 
the begging lazzaroni; where a crew of 
dirty, whining, lazy, leprous louts stop his 

and deafen his ears, with cries and 
prayers for alms, have seen a pendant of 
the picture exhibited at Washington, by 
American citizens, under the approving 
eye of an American President. Our faces 
‘grow crimson as we write this truth of 
the descendants of Washington, Jefferson, 
Macon, and Jay. Oh! degenerate Ame- 
ricans, your fathers scorned all place but 
such as the free voices of their fellow- 
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citizens conferred ; but you go about soli- 
citing ° cringing for it, intriguing for it, 
lying for it, buying it; and your yo 
President, Yao oughs to have the nigeue: 
ous feelings of youth, if not the stern in- 
tegrity of age, prolongs, and protracts, and 
encourages the debasement. 

There was no excuse for this in Mr. 
Pierce, for he knew better; as long ago 
as 1842, when he was in the Senate of 
the United States, seeing the iniquities of 
proscription, he denounced it with the 
seeming indignation of an honest man. 
“There is no part of General Jackson’s 
administration,” he said, “ which I failed 
so uniformly to approve (for he was a 
warm friend of Jackson) than his habit 
of rewarding his friends and punishing 
his enemies,” adding, in reply to Mr. 
Clay, who defended the guilty participa- 
tion of the whigs in the same baseness, 
on the ground of state necessity : 

“ Sir, this demand of the nation—this 
plea of ‘ state necessity,’ let me tell gen- 
tlemen, is as old as the history of wrong 
and oppression. It has been the standing 
plea—the never-failing resort of despotism. 

“The great Julius found it convenient, 
when he restored the dignity of the Ro- 
man Senate, but destroyed its indepen- 
dence. It gave countenance to, and justi- 
fied, all the atrocities of the Inquisition in 
Spain. It gave utterance to the stifled 

ans from the black hole of Calcutta. 

t was written in tears upon ‘the Bridge 
of Sighs’ in Venice ; and pointed to those 
dark recesses, upon whose gloomy portals 
there was never seen areturning footstep. 

“Tt was the plea of the austere and am- 
bitious Strafford, in the days of Charles 
the First. It filled the Bastile of France, 
and lent its sanction to the terrible atro- 
cities perpetrated there. It was the plea 
that snatched the mild, eloquent, and pa- 
triotic Camille Desmoulins from his young 
and beautiful wife, and hurried him upon 
the hurdle to the guillotine, with thou- 
sands of others, equally unoffending and 
innocent. It was upon this plea that the 
greatest of generals, if not of men,—you 
cannot mistake me,—I mean him, the pre- 
sence of whose very ashes within the last 
few months was sufficient to stir the hearts 
of acontinent,—it was upon this plea that 
he abjured that noble wife who threw 
around his humble days light and glad- 
ness, and by her own lofty energies and 
high intellect, encou his aspira- 
tions. It was upon this plea that he 
committed that worst and most fa- 
tal act of his eventful life. Upon this, 
too, he drew around his person the impe- 
rial purple. It has in all times, and in 
every age, been the foe of liberty, and the 
indispensable stay of usurpation. 
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“ Where were the chains of despotism 
ever thrown around the freedom of speech 
and of the press, but on this plea of 
‘state necessity?’ Let the spirits of 


Charles the Tenth and of his ministers 
answer. 

“It is cold, selfish, heartless; and has 
always been regardless of age, sex, condi- 
tion, services, or any of the incidents of 
life that appeal to patriotism or human- 
it 


Yi Wherever its authority has been ac- 
knowledged, it has assailed men who 
stood by their country when she needed 
strong arms and bold hearts; and has as- 
sailed them when, maimed and disabled 
in her service, they could no longer bran- 
dish a weapon in her defence. 

“Tt has afflicted the feeble and depend- 
ent wife for the imaginary faults of her 
husband. 

“Tt has stricken down innocence in its 
beauty, youth in its freshness, manhood 
in its vigor, and old age in its feebleness 
and decrepitude. Whatever other plea 
of apology may be set up for the sweep- 
ing, ruthless exercise of this civil guillo- 
tine at the present day—in the name of 
liberty, let us be spared this fearful one 
of ‘state necessity’ in this early age of 
the republic, upon the floor of the Ame- 
rican Senate, in the face of a people yet 
free.” 

Slightly ambitious, but every word of 
it true; yet, if “state-necessity” cannot 
justify political proscription, how much 
less, O President Pierce, can mere party- 
mages. or, rather, mere party-clam- 
or 

But, admitting for the nonce, the pro- 
priety of the indiscriminate removal of 
subordinates, not one of whom is charged 
with incompetency or want of fidelity in 
his trust, we have still objections to 
make te the mode in which this patron- 
age has been bestowed. In the first 
place, respecting the foreign appoint- 
ments, we allege that, with one or two 
exceptions, they have not’ been of a pro- 
per sort. Itisas clear as any principle 
of government can be, that if we must 
send abroad men to represent the nation, 
. they ought to be men of varied accom- 
plishments, of high personal character, of 
dignified and urbane manners, and, above 
all, of thorough republican sympathies. 
They should know at least the language 
of the courts to which they are —e 
be familiar with European politics, an 
international relations, both of commerce 
and diplomacy, and should stand ready at 
all times to help on, so far as they can 
consistently, among any people struggling 
for emancipation and their just rights, 
those truths of political science which we 
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hold to be the truths of God, and abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare of the hu- 
man.race. The poor, oppressed nations 
look to us and our representatives 
with yearning hearts, and if we do not 
yield them our earnest sympathies, we 
are basely recreant to our high trusts, 
and unworthy of the name of freemen. 
Yet in the face of these obvious consider- 
ations, a large part of our new diploma- 
tists are men, not designated by capacity, 
acquirements, or sympathies for their po- 
sitions ; but mere serviceable politici 
who must be complimented personally, 
who are connected with factions that re- 
quire to be appeased. Indeed, it has been 
asserted, without contradiction, by a re- 
sponsible press, that, in one case, the 
place was bought ;—but of whom, or by 
what intermediate, does not appear. 
another case, it has been also asserted by 
another responsible press, that, the char- 
acter of the nominee was so infamous, 
as to render his appointment a disgrace 
to the administration. At the same time, 
when such nominations were made, there 
were before the President, as we have 
been informed by good authority, the 
names of young men of the highest de- 
sert, young men of old and honorable 
families—(who had served the republic 
without reward or thought of reward, in 
its darkest days,)—of conspicuous mye 
of unsullied reputation, of sincere an 
earnest democratic opinions—in short, 
possessed of every: qualification of man- 
ner and acquirement likely to redound to 
their own and the country’s credit. Yet 
these were overlooked. But, supposing 
that their names had not been presented, 
we hold that they ought to have been 
looked up and complimented. We do 
not contend that the favors of govern- 
ment should be conferred upon a parti- 
cular class, and that persons of current 
and traditionary respectability alone are 
to be selected for office ; but we do in- 
sist, precisely because we impugn this sys- 
tem of favoritism, that mere superser- 
viceable politicians are not to enjoy a 
monopoly of political distinction. ere 
are hund: of young literary men in 
every part of the nation—young men of 
science, young artists—skilled in lan- 
guages, of accomplished address, of more 
than ordinary powers of mind, of local 
consideration and repute, but not pre- 
eminently endowed with the gifts of for- 
tune, to whom subordinate places, such 
as chargéships, secretaryships, consu- 
lates, would be a benefaction ; and the 
duties of which they would discharge 
with fidelity and honor, while reaping 
for themselves and their native Jand the 
richest harvests of skill and culture. Why 
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are these nearly always forgotten? Why 
is Hawthorne, the biographer of President 
Pierce, the soli example of an ap- 
pointment of this kind? Why are ig- 
norant, coarse-minded, coarse-mannered 
speech-makers, and who possess no re- 
commendation beyond the fact that they 
are boisterous and windy politicians, pre- 
ferred for office, to less assuming, but 
- @ thousand times more meritorious citi- 
zens? Why should our good fame be 
aspersed in Naples, as it has been in 
years past, by the licentious orgies of 
a profligate, or in Berlin, as it has been, 
by the delirious outrages of a drunk- 
ard? Is republicanism in such excel- 
lent repute in Europe that it can bear 
these stabs? Or are we, as a nation, in- 
vulnerable to reproach as well as destitute 
of shame ? 

Again; in respect to the domestic ap- 
pointments, we say that the policy of the 
distribution has been governed by an ab- 
surd, because an impossible scheme for heal- 
ing the divisions of party by the salve of pa- 
tronage. A radical, inveterate, and long- 
standing opposition exists, as every body 
knows, between certain factions of the so- 
called democrats, especially in New-York. 
It is an opposition that has grown out of 
fundamental differences of principle, and 
a decided divergence of political conviction 
and sympathy. Years of ardent contest 
have nursed it into a bitter animosity. 
Its hatreds partake of the virulence of the 
odium theologicum. It cannot be com- 

mised, nor bridged over, nor reconciled. 
ime can only widen the breach, and 
whatever temporary arrangements may 
be made, the issue must show that they 
were no more than temporary. Now, in 
such a state of opinion, to undertake by 
the bestowal of a few offices to the lead- 
ers of the hostile camps, to remove the 
grounds of enmity, betrays a superficiality 
of judgment, a rvant of insight, an igno- 
rance of human nature, and a depravity 
of principle, that we are sorry to see in 
any position of influence. The attempt 
is one of those errors, which, as Talleyrand 
said, was worse than a crime,—a mistake, 
or rather it is both a mistake and a crime 
—a mistake, because, from the nature of 
things, it must prove a failure; and a crime, 
because it is an abandonment of the high 
objects of government for the sphere of 
low partisan tactics. It is not the busi- 
ness of the chief magistrate of a great 
nation, to try to dance upon two cross 
wires ; to come down from his lofty seat 
to adjust the brawls of street-fighters, or 
to contrive plans for the artistic manage- 
ment of local jealousies and ambitions. 
He should leave all that to the quidnuncs 
of the Pewter Mug, or the Shades. His 
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business is the defence and the further- 
ance of the broad interests of the whole 
nation, according to just and comprehen- 
sive principles, and in the most impartial 
spirit. The moment he steps into office, 
he is no longer the chief of a clique, the 
head oligarch, the captain of banditti, 
a joint worker with factions or parties; 
but he becomes in some sort the Father 
of the People, charged with a universal 
responsibility, and for ever removed from 
one-sided, or sinister, or sectional objects. 
We are not urging that he should have 
no principles, or that these principles may 
not be the principles of some party; but 
simply that he should proclaim and exe- 
cute his principles, without descending to 
the ignoble task of composing private and 
factious squabbles, by shifts and compro- 
mises, or a rete: Be | distribution of the 
offices in his gift. 

Worse than all this, however,—the ef- 
forts to which we refer are in reality no- 
thing less than an enterprise to control 
human convictions by motives addressed 
to a low cupidity and selfishness. ‘“ Sup- 
port me,” says the patron, “suppress your 
individual predilections; forego the ex- 
pression of your honest sentiments, and 
join heartily with men that you know to 
be wrong, and suspect to be knaves, and I 
will make you a secretary and your friend 
an ambassador.” What is that but soli- 
citing the client to become a prostitute ? 
What is it but asking him to sell his soul 
for a place? How does it differ from the 
most mercenary transaction of the mar- 
ket-place? The President does not say 
“because you are a man of merit, fitted 
for the place, and likely to confer honor 
on yourself and the country by your dis- 
charge of its duties I request you to take 
it;” but he says, “because you are a se- 
cessionist, willing to sink your secession- 
ism; because you are a free-soiler, not 
troubled with conscience; because you 
are a unionist, with no fear of the safety 
of the Union,—ready to join in any scheme 
for building up a harmonious party,—you 
shall sit upon my right hand and my left.” 

d we are sorry to say that seceders, 
unionists, and free-soilers, like the fanatic 
follower of some Abou-ben-Abou, tear 
their turbans, and place their mouths to 
the dirt, and shout Allah, Allah, Allah,— 
Sun of the universe, thou art great! Thus, 
douceurs are offered to dishonesty, a pre- 
mium is paid to h ites, the emolu- 
ments and honors of office bestowed on 
sycophants and lickspittles. 

Our impressions of the want of intellec- 
tual ability and moral elevation, on the 

of the new administration are con- 
firmed by the incidents of the late tour 
to New-York, to assist in the inaugura- 
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tion, of the Crystal Palace. We do not 
arraign the taste of the President and his 
cabinet in joining in that ceremony, as 
some have done, who attach a peculiar 
dignity to office; but we complain, that 
having accepted the part assigned them i 

the programme, the chief magistrate and 
his suite showed themselves unequal to its 
requirements. It was a special occasion, 
the first of its kind that had occurred in 
our history, and, in itself, amply suggestive 
of the most important thoughts. Indus- 
try,—its history, its progress, its bearing 
upon all the interests of the world, were 
the key-notes sounded by the event, but 
not one of which were responded to by the 
leading performers. From the outset of 
their jaunt to the close of it, they turned the 
affair, and allowed it to be turned, into a 
meagre and common-place political glorifi- 
cation. The President was beslavered with 
complimentary addresses, and in return 
beslavered the people with the usual adu- 
lation and flattery. Disraeli, in one of his 
novels, describes a German archduke, 
who always received his friends somewhat 
in this wise—* Sir, I feel great pleasure in 
having you presented to me. Sir, you 
ought to be proud of the name of an 
Englishman. Sir, the English are a noble 
nation. Sir, I have the highest respect 
for the English nation.” When the next 


person advanced, he said— Chevalier, I 
feel great pleasure in having you present- 


ed to me. Chevalier, you ought to be 
proud of the name of Frenchman. Cheva- 
lier, the French are a grand nation. Chev- 
alier, I have the highest respect for the 
French nation!” Thus, the subtlest di- 
plomatist could never discover to which 
of the nations the archduke inclined. 
And Mr. Pierce, in the same way, told 
the multitude at Baltimore, that the peo- 
ple of Maryland were a great and noble 
people ; at Wilmington, that the people 
of Delaware were a great and noble peo- 
‘ple; at Philadelphia, that the people of 
Pennsylvania were a great and noble peo- 
ple; and at New-York, that the people 
of New-York were a great and noble peo- 
ple,—the phrase in each case, perhaps, 
slightly varied by local historical allu- 
sions that all the schoolboys knew, but 
the burden ever the same. It was evi- 
dent, that a more multitudinous set of 
great and noble fellows was never got 
together on this footstool. Meantime, Mr. 
Cushing entertained his auditors with 
his filibustering propensities; Mr. Davis 
talked of State Rights and the Pacific 
Railroad; and Mr. Guthrie returned his 
thanks for the distinguished honor, &c. 
But Mr. Marcy displayed his usual saga- 
city by remaining quietly at home. 

As to the Crystal Palace and its asso- 
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ciations, which were the great occasion of 
the pilgrimage, scarcely a word was ut- 
tered by any mortal lip. The great and 
pressing themes of the moment,—the 
triumphs of industry, the uses of art, the 
conneetion of science with the develop- 
ment of society, the influence of peace on 
the physical wealth and the moral dignity 
of nations, the ties of friendship woven by 
commerce between the remotest regions 
of the globe; the contrasts and changes 
that have taken place in the aspects of 
the world since the warlike virulence of 
nations has been converted into rivalries 
of artistic skill, since the battle-field has 
given place to the workshop, the ten- 
dency of the whole towards a purer de- 
mocracy and a more universal Christianity ; 
in short, all the opulent and varied sug- 
gestions of an International Fair, fresh, 
Inviting, and important as they were, and 
which every body expected to see treated 
by the men of foremost position of their 
country, and therefore presumed to be 
better qualified than other men to pro- 
claim the lesson and deduce the moral of 
the day,—all were wholly ignored, and 
the public served instead with the twice 
and thrice concocted, the stale and stereo- 
typed common-places of political harangue. 
Now, rather than this, they should have 
said nothing; silence might have passed 
for wisdom; but, as it was, the unity and 
tone of the occasion were shockingly 
violated,—as much so as the performance 
of a grand oratorio would be by the in- 
troduction of Yankee Doodle on a jews- 
harp, or an imposing ceremonial in a church 
by a prelude of Ethiopian minstrelsy, 
or the Countess de Teba’s quadrilles. 
Nor does it make any difference, in our 
estimate of the calibre of the new adminis- 
tration, whether we ascribe this singular 
contretemps to its want of sagacity to 
catch the spirit of the occasion, or to an 
incompetency to appreciate its bearings; 
for in either case the failure is significant 
in respect to other and more important 
occurrences that are likely to arise. Men 
of genius or of real power never fail: they 
are at home in small as well as great 
emergencies ; and whether their business 
be to impart an interest and a grace to a 
transient festival, or to conduct national 
issues to a successful close, they acquit 
themselves with distinction, or at least 
leave an impression of their ability. 

In arraigning the present government 
thus, showing how far it has fallen short 
of the capabilities of its position, and what 
demoralizing and dangerous aberrations it 
has already countenanced, it is needless 
for us to disclaim all partisan motives. 
The tenor of our discussion will acquit us 
of that imputation in all candid minds. 
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It will be at once seen that our aims have 
been much higher and more generous. 
We have had, and could have, no desire 
to bring the agents of power into disre- 
ute ; but we confess that we have wished, 
the signal example of their failure, to 
illustrate the absurdity and hazard of 
that party machinery, by which such 
agents are designated. Such is the con- 
trol of the caucus and convention system 
over all our politics, so embracing and 
stringent the discipline of:faction, that the 
election of the most important officers is 
literally taken out of the hands of the 
people. A few self-appointed and irre- 
sponsible men, acting in the name of the 
two great parties, now regulate the whole 
matter ; or, we may say with more pro- 
priety, that a lottery regulates it, as no 
not even the managers ofthe scheme, 
can tell beforehand ‘to whom the prizes 
will fall. Had the choice of a President 
been given directly to the people, before 
the meeting of the late Baltimore con- 
ventions, it is not probable that Mr. Pierce 
would have received five hundred votes 
out of the millions cast. A dozen men 
among the democrats, and quite as many 
among the whigs, would have stood in 
advance of him: yet, through the hocus- 
pocus of a convention, this comparatively 
unknown man, scarcely qualified for the 
governorship of his own small State, to 
the surprise of himself, and of every body 
else, is suddenly raised to the control of 
the foreign relations and the domestic pros- 
perity of twenty-four millions of people. 
‘When he was once nominated, there was 
no alternative for those who were in the 
habit of voting with the democrats, but 
to throw away their votes, or give them to 
the opposing candidate, whom they likely 
considered equally unfit. His nomina- 
tion, therefore, was virtually his election. 
It had the advantage, as an accidental 
result, of relieving him of all special obli- 
gations to this faction or that, and some 
of us cherished sanguine hopes from iat 
fact; but what perils it also involved! 
What did the people know of the man; 
what evidence had he given of capacity ; 
how could they be sure that he would 
not misuse his trusts? In other cases, a 
long life of devoted, capable and efficient 
servi in conspicuous public station 
would have been a sufficient pledge o 
ability and character; but in this case, 
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there were no such pledges, only the hope 
that events might turn out better than 
the promise. Now, is this a reliance for 
a people that boasts of its enlightenment 
and freedom? Ought the control of their 
political destinies to be made over to 
chance? Must they continue to run the 
risk hereafter of elevating mediocre and 
incompetent men to places of vital import- 
ance? The chances of an hereditary mon- 
arch being a suitable governor, are great- 
er than in the case of a chance nomination 
like that which made Mr. Pierce our Presi- 
dent. A material check might be given 
to the prevailing irresponsible system of 
nominations, by amending the constitu- 
tion so as to abolish the electoral colleges, 
and restore the vote for President directly 
to the people. It would enable every 
man in the Union to cast his ballot for 
the person that public discussion and his 
own obvious qualities might point out as 
the most deserving. But we fear that an 
amendment of the constitution is not now 
feasible; a conservative dread of innova-, 
tions in other respects will, for a long time, 
prevent any reform of that instrument. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that we are not 
left to one mode of redress, and that there 
is another, less direct, but probably no 
less effective. We mean, the stripping 
of the executive office of its enormous 
patronage! Curtail the power of the 
office, and you so far diminish the dan- 
gers of an improper election. Let the 
appointment of the sixty or seventy 
thousand office-holders dependent on that 
mastodon of monopolies, the post-office, 
be rendered to the people, or the monopoly 
be abolished ; let the appointment of those 
numerous and active agents of political 
intrigue, the custom-house subordinates, 
be also rendered to the districts in which 
they serve,—let the expenditures of the 
ireasury be confined strictly to the legiti- 
mate objects of government, and not ex- 
tended to special schemes and private. 
plunder,—and a most powerful means of 
corruption, an imminent and alarming 
danger, will have been removed. The 
distribution of fifty millions of doliars a 
year, and the allotment of a hundred 
thousand offices, are the objects which have 
filled our parties with violence, fraud, and 
corruption, and swelled the federal au- 
thority into the monstrous proportions of 
a despotism. 








REMINISCENCES OF AN EX-JESUIT. 


NUMBER TWO. 


A® happy men resting in your beds till 
the sun verges towards noon! Here 
it is half-past six, I have been up two 
hours and more, and must wait yet a time 
for breakfast. Mass over, the Admonitor 
of the novices rises and leads the way 
back to our general room. There is now 
half an hour of what is called “Free- 
time: ” but, reader dear, do not commit 
the error of a novice whom I knew, who 
took it to mean time in which you may 
do what you list. Far from it. The free- 
dom is like the freedom of conscience in 
New-England erst; where freedom in mat- 
ters of religion was granted to all who 
agreed with the platform of the General 
Court. Freetime in the novitiate may be 
employed in reading some pious permitted 
work, or in the second year in study. The 
priest may say his office then, the sly one 
may scribble as I do now. The novice to 
whom [I allude entered a novitiate in a 
country of great liberty, where the novi- 
tiate had just commenced ; the master of 
novices was confined to his room by ill- 
ness, and our novice novice had nothing 
but a book of regulations to guide him, 
for his fellow-novices were as novice as he. 
He was, or thought he was, a musician: 
heaven knows how; a violin was in the 
room, and in freetime our friend, to make 
it both free and easy, seized the cremona. 
He drew the bow: certes, it was not sa- 
cred music; waltzes and jigs soon resound- 
ed through the astonished house, and at 
last the Rector came running up to ascer- 
tain the lunacy, for he looked upon his 
duty as the mere execution of a supposed 
writ “de lunatico inquirendo.” No man 
in his senses would have thought of doing 
the like! But our friend was no lunatic; 
as he saw the Rector he fiddled away with 
new energy, as if to deserve an encore, and 
when at last made aware that it was con- 
trary to all ideas of propriety, he pointed 
with a face indicative of perplexity and 
doubt to the fatal words “ Freetime,” as 
if to demand an explanation from the re- 
treating Rector. But, reader dear, such 
things never occurred in our staid novi- 
tia 


At seven o’clock we descend to the re- 
fectory : the admonitor says grace as we 
stand ranged in front of the table, and we 
then slide into our places. The meal is 
simple, bread ad libitum, a bowl of coffee, 
or in some countries wine or beer,—not 
beer in Italy, my friend, but in Belgium,— 
constitute the fare of the breakfast table 
of a Jesuit house, whether college, novi- 


tiate or scholasticate. The dinner and 
supper are the regular meals, and the 
whole community for them assemble at 
the sound of the bell, and ‘before them 
penances are performed, of which more 
anon, and during them one of the commu- 
nity, priest, scholastic or novice, reads a 
portion of the scriptures or of some pious 
book, and could we listen more and yield 
less to sensuality, while at table, doubtless, 
as our instructions tell us, we “might 
profit greatly.” There is more of this at 
breakfast, for breakfast is an innovation 
on the old customs of the order, and novi- 
ces only have a fixed time: the priests 
come when they please, before eight 
o’clock. 

After breakfast the day properly be- 
gins: Amid oases of freetime come half- 
hours for reading “ Rodriguez,” a treatise 
on Christian and religious perfection, 
abounding in anecdotes of the most ap- 
propriate and often of the most amusing 
character. It is in fact a general com- 
mentary on the exiles and life of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, and was originally delivered 
in the form of conferences, of which we 
shall soon speak. Itis a standard Catholic 
work, and undoubtedly the one best adapt- 
ed to give a stranger an insight into the 
modes of life and thought of the society 
which produced it. Our novice-master 
called it our “daily bread:” we read it 
an hour a day and sometimes more, and 
this for two years, so that after all his 
term was not unappropriate. 

In the morning too all are sent for half 
an hour to perform some manual labor, 
help the cook, the pantler, the gardener 
or any other ‘chef de departement’ in the 
house, who on these occasions has com- 
plete power over his temporary inferior 
and sometimes makes him feel it. Novices 
at this time should observe strict silence, 
but as it is a period of real fun, the rule 
is not kept much better than certain laws 
are now or the Maine liquor law would 
have been, had it passed the last legisla- 
ture. 

As far back as the time of the founder 
it seems that novices sent to the kitchen 
availed themselves of the time to talk and 
chat, and one preacher of much distinction 
in his day was thus acquired. His name 
was Edmund Auger. At the age of about 
fourteen he left his native village in France 
to seek a relative in Rome, by whose aid 
he hoped to push his fortunes in the city 
of the Pontiffs. As fortune would have 
it our young man on reaching his destina- 
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tion, found that death had deprived him 
of his proposed pa’ and in want of 
money, friends and all, he very wisely de- 
termined to take up with any thing, and 
applying to the Jesuits, was received into 
their house and temporarily placed in the 
kitchen. His education had not been ne- 
glected: his poetical talents were great, 
his fun and humor unexhaustible, and he 
soon became a general favorite, especially 
with the young novices who came to share 
his labors. These he amused by his 
stories in prose and verse, his epigrams, 
compliments and the like. At last Father 
Ignatius heard of the wit, and sending 
for him, bade him write some verses on 
himself. Seizing pen and paper, he soon 
dashed off a sonnet in which praise was 
liberally bestowed on the even then great 
Loyola. The founder of the Jesuits read 
it with a smile: there was talent there, 
but assuming a serious air, he asked “ Do 
you believe all this deserved ?” “If you 
are not what I represent you to be,” said 
the wit, “your conscience will tell you 
that you ought to be.” The answer de- 
cided his fate, a place in the novitiate was 
offered him: he accepted it and when ad- 
vanced to orders returned to France. 
During the wars of the time, he was often 
in danger, and once actually had the hal- 
ter around his neck, when an enthusiastic 
officer obtained his reprieve in hopes of 
winning him over to the Reformed party. 
Auger, however, found means to escape, 
and was in Lyons when the Huguenot 
army sat down before it. Suddenly one 
night it was discovered that the Hugue- 
nots -within had concerted to open the 
gates of the city at midnight to the force 
without, which was already divided and 
stationed at the several gates ; the Catholic 
force within was too small to meet the 
emergency: a general terror reigned, and 
@ messenger was sent at last to Father 
Auger’ to ask his advice, it being deemed 
that a man whose head was so near the 
halter would devise some means,—nor 
were they mistaken. His plan shows 
the humor of his character. He sent for 
all the sextons in town and by their help 
set every clock in Lyons fast or slow; 
midnight struck at all possible moments 
from ten till two, and the besiegers and 
their friends within were so perfectly dis- 
concerted that no two parties met in time 
at the same gate, and the city was saved. 
But this is enough of a digression on 
Father Auger. 

This time of manual labor is the tradi- 
tionary time for the various trials of novice 
obedience by queer, or absurd, or contra- 
dictory orders, such as that of planting 
cabbages with the head down and the like, 
but such I never saw ; on the contrary the 
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novice is generally obedient beyond ex- 

ion,—so much so that the scholastic 
definition of a novice “ Animal risibile, 
vitreum frangens, oleum fundens,” chron- 
icles the over-strict obedience of one who 
was drawing oil when the bell rang for 
the end of manual labor and left the oil 
running, as turning the spigot would have 
been working past time! Novices deny 
the fact, but as it is in Latin it must be 
true. 

The next exercise is the conference, a 
sort of homily given by the novice-mas- 
ter on one or more of the rules of the 
order. These are enlivened by anecdotes 
and illustrations, and as may be imagined, 
are sometimes entertaining, sometimes 
prosy, sometimes the source of warm dis- 
pute and discussion. Instead of the con- 
ference, occasionally takes place what in 
the language of the Jesuits is called the 
exercise of modesty, which is, however, 
nothing more or less than the chapter of 
the old monastic orders, and which in al- 
most the identical form I have met in the 
societies with Greek names or Greek let- 
ters in our own American colleges. The 
little community are ranged around in a 
circle ; in the centre kneels one as a kind 
of scape-goat, and the novice-master asks 
each in turn what fault against the rules 
he has observed in the culprit. The an- 
swers are often amusing, for he is sure to 
be accused of just opposite faults by differ- 
ent individuals; one finds him too gay, 
another too melancholy, one not sufficient- 
ly pious in his outward behaviour, an- 
other affecting a kind of nunlike piety. 
Of course there is often sly humor, and 
even malice in these charges, and the pa- 
tience of the patient is sometimes sorely 
tried. A father and his son were once 
both novices at the same time, and the 
son the senior novice of the two. The 
father was on the floor; when the ques- 
tion was put to the son, he accused his 
fellow-novice of making some mistakes in 
saying his ordinary prayers: this was too 
much for the old gentleman: “You scamp 
you,” he exclaimed starting up, “who 
taught you your prayers, pray !” 

It is amusing to see an irascible young 
man working to command himself on such 
occasions, amid a volley of most prepos- 
terous charges, and it is wonderful to see 
the self-command which results from it. 
The idea seems borrowed from the old 
Greek philosopher, who sent his disciple 
to get, or even hire men to abuse him, in 
order to acquire that self-control, that 
stoic indifference, which was deemed the 
height of wisdom. The disciple, as the 
story goes, at last entered the hall of ano- 
ther philosopher who always greeted the 
new comer with a volley of abuse. This 
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perfectly delighted the searcher for truth. 
“ Jupiter!” he cried in huge glee, “I have 
been paying men to abuse me, and here is 
one who can outdo a fishwoman and does 
it for nothing.” Yet after all to be criti- 
cised by one is but one stab, but to have 
twenty or thirty at the game is a test for 
a man’s power of self-command which 
must be tried to be realized. 

When the conference is over the novices 
divide into groups and go over the matter 
treated of, asking explanations if needed, 
and then retire to their places to note 
down the heads of the conference in books 
kept for the purpose. 

The next morning exercise is the Cate- 
chism, which is not however usually an 
every day exercise. The manner of giv- 
ing catechetical instructions on the Conti- 
nent is peculiar, and is often a more diffi- 
cult matter than preaching. It affords 
scope for more varied talents, and must be 
well performed to produce the desired ef- 
fect. Among the Jesuits who were cate- 
chists almost before the organization of 
their order this is much attended to, and 
in the novitiate there is found a sort of 
rehearsal or essay in the art. A novice is 
named a day beforehand to prepare him- 
self. At the appointed time the novices 
assemble, the catechist begins. Prefacing 
all by the usual prayers he rises and pro- 
ceeds to examine them on the letter of 
the portion of the catechism assigned him: 
the novices affect ignorance, stupidity or 
indifference; he must patiently set them 
right and repeat for them to repeat. 
When all are apparently sufficiently drill- 
ed, a hymn is usually sung in the churches, 
but not in the novitiate: these being uni- 
formly omitted in rehearsal. In real prac- 
tice, however, they intervene between all 
the portions of the “Catechism,” as the 
whole is termed. The catechist then pro- 
ceeds to give a short, clear, distinct ex- 
planation of the matter of the day suited 
to the capacity of the supposed children: 
pausing from time to time to put a ques- 
tion in order to satisfy himself that he is 
followed and understood. When he has 
concluded he goes over the whole ground 
in questions, and invites them to put ques- 
tions as to any point on which they 
need explanation. After this he gives 
some little exhortation as to some Chris- 
tian duty and concludes with the example, 
a story having a direct bearing on the 
matter of the day. Here the story-teller’s 
powers are tested. Stories are found in 
all abundance in old annals, chronicles, 
legends and in modern collections. Some 
are true, some doubtful, some written as 
true, others—though this is not generally 
known—as allegories inculcating some 
truth, but with no pretensions to be 
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themselves true. The hearty laugh at 
the mishap of some offender in a story is 
often a better incentive to the young in 
the path of innocence than a homily on 
the virtue or a declamation against the 
opposite vice. 

These parables are often distinguished 
by great poetic beauties, and some are to 
be found in almost every European lan- 
guage, well or ill told. They are never, per- 
haps, to be met in a better form than when 
given by a young ecclesiastic in his In- 
struction of the village children on a Sun- 
day afternoon, in some valley or secluded 
spot in central Europe. 

We have now nearly got through the 
morning exercises of the novitiate: at 
noon a bell rings for the examination of 
conscience, to which a quarter of an hour 
is devoted at this time and also before re- 
tiring in the evening. Besides the general 
examination of faults into which each one 
has fallen during the morning, faults 
against the minute and precise regulations 
of the novitiate or the rules of the order 
which have a bearing on every movement 
and every moment, there is what is called 
a particular examen. Franklin, who pro- 
bably had never read any Catholic asceti- 
cal writer, describes this quite agreeably 
in his own biography: though perhaps 
after all he may have got his first idea in 
the Catholic family with whom he board- 
ed in London. Be that as it may, we will 
proceed to tell you what the particular 
examen is. Each one examining himself 
finds that he is subject to some predomi- 
nant fault, and sadly in want of the op- 
posite good quality. He makes this the 
subject of his particular examen: on ris- 
ing in the morning he proposes seriously 
to himself to diminish the number of 
times he may commit the fault and in- 
crease the number of acts of the opposite 
virtue. At noon he examines and notes 
how often he has fallen: in the evening 
he does the same and compares progress, 
during the day, and also his progress since 
the day before. This serious attention to 
a particular point —— results in de- 
stroying or forming a habit, if carefully 
followed. Franklin, if I remember, says 
that to acquire the habit of order cost him 
most trouble of all, but that by persever- 
ing self-examination he succeeded. Rod- 
riguez advises that when a person finds 
he does not gain but loses ground, he 
should fix a penalty and inflict it on him- 
self, and undoubtedly this would be a very 
efficient aid to the memory. He or some- 
body else tells of one who pinched himself 
for each fault, but I am afraid that most 
would, as I should, pinch too lightly to be 
of much service. 

We have mentioned the Admonitor of 
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the Novices. He is one of the number 
chosen as a sort of leader in the éxercises 
of the community. His post is not over 
enviable; for instance, on certain days 
during the noon examen he has to go 
around to each novice, and ask him what 
faults he has observed in his conduct, and 
admonish the novice of any that he has 
remarked. Alas! how poor self-love does 
suffer! It is absolutely torn to rags be- 
fore he gets through. Well, the bell rings 
at last, and the novices rise and prepare to 
descend to the refectory, after saying the 
Angelus which is then rung. 

The refectory is usually a fine room ; 
our novitiate had been an old convent, 
and I have seldom seen a finer hall: the 
reading desk was one of those beautiful 
specimens of elaborate carving which have 
escaped so many revolutions, the windows 
were of stained glass, the ceiling high and 
groined with curious art; we were but a 
handful to occupy it, and seemed lost in 
its magnitude. The community stands 
ranged in silence in front of the tables ; 
the reader stands by the desk, in front of 
which on some days, especially Fridays, a 
little table is set. A fewon such days are 
seen kneeling in the middle, with out- 

arms, an ancient attitude of prayer, 
still occasionally to be seen in viliage 
churches on the continent. Here it is a 
penitential act, done at the choice of the 
party for some slight fault: the grace be- 
fore meat is said in Latin, and the com- 
munity take their seats. Others are now 
seen on the days we have mentioned to go 
and kiss the Superior’s feet, or kneel at the 
little table to dine thus uncomfortably, 
while others accuse themselves either gen- 
erally of all their faults, or directly of some 
particular fault against the rules. This ac- 
cusation is made in Latin except by the lay 
brothers, and the Latin of novices for cer- 
tain articles incommon useis very frequent- 
ly what in other days was deemed a frac- 
ture of Priscian’s head. It begins, “ Rev- 
erendi patres et fratres carissimi, accuso me 
de — ¥ culpa, nempe quod,” &c. One no- 
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vice is said to have continued ‘ orbem ter- 
rarum fregerim!’ to mean “broke an 
earthen plate.” Many a one puts in his 
“ tardius surrexerim” or “silentia defue- 
rim.” Such accusations are sometimes 
ordered. One queer youth was caught 
by the minister as he entered the refec- 
tory, and ordered to accuse himself of 
breaking his Prie-Dieu or praying-desk. 
It was too late to consult a dictionary, too 
late te remonstrate, plead innocence or the 
like, though this last is considered ‘ infra 
dig’ in one who professes a life of mortifi- 
cation. Well, our friend kneels down: 
when others had got through their accu- 
sations, he began, and got bravely on to 
the “ nempe ,quod,” quod, quod, quod, he 
repeated, turning over in his mind how he 
was to ciceronianize the term Prie-Dieu ; 
at last he gave it up, and looking up to 
the minister he exclaimed : “ Father! how 
do you say Prie-Dieu in Latin?” A 
shout of laughter such as was seldom 
heard there, echoed through the hall. 
“Say aliquid.” When these penances, 
if any, are ended, the reader begins by 
reading a chapter or a portion of one from 
the Scriptures, followed by a portion of 
the chronicles of the order in Latin, and 
then by some work in the vernacular. 
When the dinner is almost over, the Rec- 
tor calls for the Martyrology, read here, 
but chanted in older orders. Each day 
in this work has a list of saints honored 
on it, and the places of their deaths; it 
concludes with the strange sounding for- 
mula—* Et alibi aliorum plurimorum sanc- 
torum martyrum et confessorum atque 
sanctarum virginum. All then answer 
“Deo Gratias,” take their station in front 
of the tables, and grace is said. Occa- 
sionally the martyrology is read first, and 
the Rector says, “Deo Gratias,” and all 
have liberty to converse during the meal. 
I shall not describe the dinner, ate 
and plain. After dinner all p to 
the chapel for a visit, and then to the 
place of recreation. How goes the after- 
noon you will know anon. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


“ Vita brevis, ars longa, momentum urgens, experientia fallax, —_ difficila.” 


Sy se time ago, a writer in Putnam’s 
Monthly chose “ Doctors” for histheme. 
He portrayed, not so much a body of 
men, as individuals of a class; describing 
faithfully the peculiarities incident to 
single members, but touching not those 
generic distinctions, which separate the 
doctor par excellence, the “ regular” phy- 
sician, from the bevy of empirical men 
of healing, who compass him about on 
every side. 

Now be it known, that we, of this pre- 
sent writing, are a “regular” physician 
of the straitest sect ; and that in our func- 
tion as editor of a medical monthly, we 
are noted for orthodoxy immaculate; 
yielding not an inch to the pretensions of 
the hosts of quackery. We do not often 
find occasion to denounce empiricism in 
the pages of the before-mentioned periodi- 
cals. Our readers are themselves ortho- 
dox ; and we do not choose to waste our 
logic, without a prospect of its reaching 
the heart of some transgressor. When 
however the occasion arises, we are 
“enough for it.’ Homeoeopaths, Hydro- 
paths, Eclectics, Thomsonians, Chrono- 
thermalists, Eidopaths, and the smaller 
fry of cancer doctors, and nostrum ven- 
ders, are alike anathema maranatha. 
So strictly conservative are we, that we 
hold all these various forms of medical 
art to be arrant quackery; and we will 
not even in the remotest and most indi- 
rect manner, hold fellowship with any of 
them. 

Our object in thus “defining our posi- 
tion,” is to draw upon ourselves the ne- 
cessity of defending it; and to open the 
eyes of our readers to our true relations, 
and to the good and sufficient reasons we 
have for claiming an infinite superiority 
over all the heresies just enumerated. 

All these are quackery—you, my. dear 
sir, who are acquiring new health and 
vigor from the wet sheet baptism of the 
hydropath, are doing so in an unconsti- 
tutional manner; and the very influence 
your cure may have upon others, is a se- 
ductive inducement to wrong-doing. You 
too, my transcendental sister, placing 
upon the ruby tip of your tongue that 
infinitesimal pellet, and solemnly attribut- 
ing the sensations of many succeeding 
hours to the nonentity you have swallow- 
ed, are a sinner for that very act! Think 
not to shield yourself behind the cloak of 
your medical adviser! The thing is either 
right or wrong. That it is wrong, we pro- 
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pose to prove by most conclusive logic. 
Prepare yourself for conviction! Leave 
unlocked the gateways of your intellect, 
while we march in to take ion ; 
armed cap-a-pie with argument. Reason- 
ing by induction, by analogy, by synthe- 
sis, by exclusion—by reference to exper- 
imentation, and the rules necessary to 
success therein—by entreaty, and appeal, 
and ridicule—by denunciation, and argu- 
mentum ad hominem—all is fair in this 
war ; so “ up guards and at them !” 

es have made some stout assertions. 
In their support we start with this pro 
osition. Any exclusive system of nal: 
cine is necessarily erroneous. 

And here we can imagine a mighty con- 
course of sisters (male and female, in pet- 
ticoats and trowsers both, but still all 
generically sisters,) uplifting their myriad 
hands in uni-voiced dissent. They ad- 
duce cases without number to the contra- 
ry. Oh yes, good friends! certainly ! we 
admit all your statements. We have not 
the least doubt, that the pious and Rev- 
erend Mr. Silvertongue did, by process 
of parboiling, recover from his bronchitis. 
He washed not seven times only, but 
seventy times seven, in the Jordan of hy- 
dropathy ; and was healed. (Query. 
the fact that the prophet Elisha was the 
first to prescribe hydropathy—vide case 
of Naaman the leper—the reason why our 
clerical friends take so like ducks to the 
water ? or do they live such unsexed and 
effeminate lives, that their systems feel 
peculiarly the need of this kindly tonic ?) 
And you too, Mrs. Newlight ; undoubted- 
ly your charming infant did survive the 
measles under homeeopathy. We admit 
your assertions. Dont, madam, bring up 
that lusty, hair-pulling baby in testimo- 
ny! We see it isalive and breathing, and 
acknowledge the whole force of the argu- 
ment. 

But we ask most solemnly, what of it? 
In days of old, when medicine had no ex- 
istence save as a mysterious element in 
the sacerdotal function; when men lived 
or died as God willed, without the luxury 
of a doctor, or the agony of his bill; peo- 
ple lived about as long as they do now— 
children had measles, and were tucked 
away in a corner, to recover by the un- 
aided powers of nature. Strong men lay 
down with fevers ; and lived, or died, ac- 
cording as their time had come or not. 
Medication is not the most essential ele- 
ment of cure. 
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Disease is self-limited. Its tendency, 
in nineteen out of twenty cases, is toward 
recovery; and that, uninfluenced as to 
the ultimate result of death or recovery 
(more or less complete), by any medical 
interference; unless, indeed, the latter 
should be murderously severe. 

A judicious physician will rarely say 
that he has cured a patient. The patient 
regained his health truly, but that medi- 

observer who has a true insight into 
the laws of disease, knows that in all 
probability he would have recovered un- 
aided. Medical philosophers have a just 
horror of the post hoc ergo propter hoc 
reasoning. The laws of evidence should 
apply as strictly to a medical observation, 
as to a trial for a capital crime. Nothing 
should be assumed. The true physician 


guesses at nothing. He analyses all facts: 


before him. By reading and long prac- 
tice he learns to attribute to symptoms 
their true value. We say he guesses at 
nothing. If, therefore, any impenetrable 
veil is thrown over a case, rendering it too 
obscure for his acumen, he “ waits for de- 
velopments.” He never acts upon an un- 
certainty, never administers a drug, with- 
out a distinct idea of the effect to be pro- 
duced, and its bearing upon the disease. 
If he cannot do this, he should do noth- 
ing, or resort to the common resource of 
“ calling counsel.” 

Now, my dear Mrs. Newlight, it does 

not follow, because your interesting child 
took sugar pills antecedent to a recov- 
ery from the measles, that the pills had 
any thing to do with its cure. Most 
intelligent physicians prescribe nothing 
for this disease, save the recumbent pos- 
ture, and light diet. And so of the great- 
er number of the offspring of Pandora’s 
box. They are themselves curative, and 
need only the watchful eye, and the gen- 
tle hand of the physician, without his 
drugs. 
Why then employ the doctor? Why 
draw down upon yourselves the phleboto- 
my of his bill? Because you are un- 
skilled, you cannot estimate the import- 
ance of asymptom. The case that is tri- 
vial to-day, may be moribund to-morrow. 
Call your physician then, not as an apoth- 
ecary anxious to sell his drugs, but as an 
observer, careful to note, and quick to ap- 
preciate; forewarned and forearmed, 
and ready to meet the first indication of 
danger with cautious skill, or Napoleonic 
energy, as the case demands. 

But we are blowing our trumpet in self- 
glorification, unmindful of the Jerichoan 
walls to be demolished. Place, then, gaunt 
quackery in the pillory, and send home 
your missiles of argument ! 

What is quackery? That which pre- 
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tends to more than it can accomplish. 
Now without descending to details, with- 
out illustrating by this or that disease, 
and without resort to professional techni- 
calities, we propose to show the impossi- 
bility of any exclusive system in medi- 
cine. A “system” supposes that all the 
laws of disease have been investigated and 
ascertained; that some great principles 
have been evolved, which are alike appli- 
cable to all phenomena; that we have un- 
erring powers of diagnosis, and can locate 
with certainty a disease, and predicate 
positively its character and tendencies; 
that we have certain remedies, whose 
qualities are well known, and whose ef- 
fects can be unfailingly anticipated ; and, 
finally, that we are fully aware of all the 
influences, climatic, dietetic, pertaining to 
regimen, mental, constitutional, and me- 
dicinal, which are acting upon our patient. 
Now not one of all these necessary pre- 
cursors of certainty and system is, in the 
full sense of the word, attainable. Dis- 
ease is changeable—it has, to use a trite 
allusion, a Protean shape. It is subject 
to unknown influences, geological, topo- 
graphical, and epidemic, which we cannot 
estimate. 

All this is in accordance with the mani- 
festations of God’s will to man. For His 
own all wise purposes, He has implanted 
within us the seeds of decay, which must, 
and will germinate. So it is that medi- 
cine is ever reaching for that beyond its 
grasp; ever stretching its eager hand 
toward the impossible; surmounting one 
difficulty to encounter another ; but yet, 
not walking in a circle; neither defeated 
nor discouraged; ever progressing, and 
acquiring new control over human suffer- 
ing, but ever as it seems to attain its long 
sought certainty, like the fruit which 
Tantalus beheld, it evades our grasp. 
Therefore it is that medicine can have no 
system, for system implies certainty. 

What then shall it do? Shall it sit 
with folded hands and see the tide of hu- 
man suffering roll by—upturned, implor- 
ing faces of strong men, and mothers and 
gentle babes shrieking for help, unan- 
swered—calling for Lethe, but in vain ? 

Not so! For if we have not a system, 
we have at least a museum of facts, vast 
and venerable with time, in which the 


“Clustering ages blend their common toil,” 


and to which unwearied modern effort 
constantly adding. We have the know- 
ledge of anatomy ; we have an imperfect, 
but still valuable physiology: teach the 
student these ; tell him all we know about 
disease ; teach him to distinguish one from 
another; spread before him our vast ma- 
teria medica ; tell him its qualities, and 
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its varied control over different morbid 
actions ; and then send him into the world 
of sickness, to wield these weapons cau- 
tiously. 

And here is the great point of distinc- 


tion between the regular profession and - 


the systemists. The latter are men of 
one idea. Let us instance. Homoeopathy 
says, that like cures like; that the less 
the cause, the greater the effect. Hydro- 
pathy points to the clear running brook, 
and the health-giving fountain, as the on- 
ly remedy for disease. The Thomsonian 
and the Eclectic show us the vast array 
of the vegetable materia medica, and says, 
“These alone are our weapons.” The 
chronothermalist insists upon periodicity 
as the great first principle of all diseases ; 
and the nostrum vender offers his panacea 
with the reckless assurance that it is al- 
ways safe. 

Wherein do we differ from these sects ? 
Legitimate medicine refuses to take the 
position of a sect, and will recognize no 
system, until the necessary knowledge 
for its formation is attained. The time 
has not come—in all probability, it never 
will come, when we can have general 
principles in medicine. For a principle 
must have no exceptions, and so long as 
an exception exists, the principle is erro- 
neous and unsafe. Common consent has 
given toa rule the privilege of occasional 
error, if it is only generally right ; though 
wherein lies the philosophy of the motto 
exceptio probat regulum, we could never 
discover. To each of these misnamed 
systems we return such answers as 
these: We say to the homeeopath, that 
if like cures like, so also do contrary 
causes produce cures. The coincidence on 
either side is equal. To be a principle in 
medicine, your degree should know no 
exception, for the first one may cost a 
life, or, in the sequence of chances, a 
hundred lives in succession. Hence the 
danger and absurdity of devotion to a 
theory. . . . The infinitesimal notion is 
one to which reasoning cannot apply. 
The strongest argument against it, is this— 
it is contradictory of an axiom; of the 
self-evident truth, that an effect will be 
great, in proportion to the greatness of 
its cause. This is what is called a first 
truth, an innate, or transcendental idea ; 
which has the force of higher law, and 
overrules all seeming contradictions. 

Against the pluvious doctrines of the 
hydropath, legitimacy indues itself in 
india-rubber garments ; and thus fortified, 
it assures him of the distinguished consid- 
eration in which it holds water as a beve- 
rage, and a remedy. Both uses are valu- 
able; but shall we, because water is a 
curative, reject all other remedies? It is 





an ancient and well-approved curative. 
We have before us a certain black-letter 
tome, in which one Nicholas Cyrillus, who 
flourished in Naples at the close of the 
seventeenth century, treats learnedly 
De Usu Frigidae, et Frigidorum mn 
Febribus ;” and in best apothecaries’ Lat- 
in, discourses “ apud liberaliorem usum 
de aquam” in fevers. Water is one of 
our most cherished weapons, stolen from 
our armory by the peasant Preissnitz. 
But Preissnitz, like a child with a new 
toy, applied it to all manner of illogical 
and contradictory uses. It is a good 
thing, but shall we therefore put our- 
selves to soak like so much dirty linen ? 

To the Thomsonian and eclectic r 
nobile fratrum, the same with a dilffer- 
ence. It argues thus: You have some 
good notions, my friends, and you mean 
that the world shall appreciate their 
merits; but what have you that we 
have not? Did you, oh wisest of all 
Onondaga farmers, invent the vapor bath ? 
Was lobelia an unknown weed, until you 
upset your stomach with it? You are 
certainly (but purely accidentally) the 
nearest right of all exclusive schools, but 
why confine yourself to one arm of the 
service? It is very well to have differ- 
ent forces, but in a well-conducted war, 
we need horse, foot, and dragoons. Stick 
valiantly then to steam and lobelia ; but 
cast not aside, as useless, those other and 
gentler means, provided to our use. 

Jam satis. Here is our ground. Le- 
gitimate medicine. demands the whole 
domain of Nature, in which to seek its 
remedies. The myriad forms of vegeta- 
tion, the peculiar products of the animal 
kingdom, all the potent revelations which 
chemistry has tortured from the thick- 
ribbed earth and its minerals ; air, fire, 
and water; diet, regimen, ventilation, 
mental stimulants, and mental anzesthe- 
tics,—all are its remedies. We will allow 
no theory to forbid their use, and when 
the private judgment of the individual 
practitioner dictates the exhibition of any 
one of them, no system should prevent it. 
The private judgment of the individual 
is the only safe criterion, and he should 
be answerable only to his own sense of 
right and wrong. This is the soul of our 
code of ethics. All that our associations 
and authoritative conventions demand, is, 
that each should concede to others this 
liberty of opinion. Such is the republic 
of medicine—truest of all republics, hold- 
ing perfect individual freedom consistent 
with the safety of all. 

Permit us, patient reader, if not al- 
ready wearied with “much physic,” to 
tell you, ex cathedra, what you should 
expect from your medical adviser. A per- 
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fect physician—one competent to al! emer- 
gencies—is an impossibility. Hence the 
frequent necessity for consultations. The 
labor of centuries (were so long a term 
conceded to o e human life) would be in- 
sufficient to fill the memory with all the 
facts having a direct or indirect bearing 
upon oar art, and to its highest 
attainment. But this does not imply that 
you have not a very good physician next 
door. He, who, having many facts, has 
also a judgment capable of applying them, 
is the safest man to employ. Choose, 
therefore, one sensible and honest, whose 
discretion you would trust in ordinary 
matters ; not given to bestriding hobbies, 
moderate in opinion, quick in perception, 
and calm in danger. Let this man be 
habitually studious, and you will not go 
amiss. Such a man will deal honestly 
with you, will inform you of probabilities 
as they appear, and dangers as they arise ; 
and when his skill has eased your suffer- 
ings, has given sleep to your pillow, or 
composure to your mind; when it has 
{as it not unfrequently may) rescued 
you from death itself, or from the wretch- 
ed sequences of imperfect cure, then pay 
him liberally. As you value your life, shun 
a cheap physician. The old proverb ap- 
plies—* Cheap and nasty,” and is as true 
of doctors as of dry . 

We take it for granted that we are ad- 
dressing generous souls. To secure the 
presence of talent in a profession, its ser- 
vices should have a high cash value. But 
no other profession performs so much un- 
rewarded labor ; no craft displays so wide 
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a charity. In nearly all of our dispen- 
saries, and in very many hospitals, the 
larger amount of medical service is per- 
formed gratuitously ; and it is from indi- 
vidual labor alone that the physician can 
acquire wealth. He can delegate no por- 
tion of his functions to clerks or assist- 
ants. This is ever to us a painful sub- 
ject for reflection ; and from our inmost 
heart goes up the groaning supplication, 
Eheu! Quamdiu Domine ! 

It is (and we thank God for the know- 
ledge of a truth which gives us faith in 
human nature)—it is our privilege to know 
many men—physicians in the deep ob- 
scurity of country villages, or in the deeper 
solitude of cities—men great in mind and 
in attainment, pure in life and charitable 
in heart, contented with the oblivion 
which surrounds them, in the conscious- 
ness of fulfilled duty, hiding under a nap- 
kin those talents which might shine glori- 
ously among men, yet destined to hear, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant!” 
from the Lord of the vineyard. We know 
men of talents, which in trade would 
make them merchant princes; in law 
would bring them honor and distinction ; 
or who in literature would rank as stars; 
toiling night and day without sleep, or 
that Sabbath rest which we deny not to 
the beast of burthen, for a pittance of 
support, unworthy of a steamboat-run- 
ner’s talents 

Toil on, oh faithful hearts, by fever- 
beds, and rank contagion in the hovels of 
the poor! Better than gold the con- 
sciousness of doing good ! 





THE DOOM OF WOULD-BE POETS. 


eo of Glo’ster, in an old romance, 
Makes mention of a rich but captious king, 
Whose daughter grew so fair of countenance, 
That many gallant knights came worshipping. 
All men desired her—both the fool and wise— 
Warmed in the splendor of her lustrous eyes. 
But the rich captious king withheld, the while, 
His child for him whose wit should make him smile ; 
But all who tried, and failed to make him merry, 
Beheaded were in manner sanguinary. 
So runs the poet’s doom—if he succeed, 
Toa pure fame we marry him for ever; 
But if we take no unction of his reed, 
We cut his head off for his vain endeavor. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


dips 28th of July was the day appointed 
for the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
During the week after that date, Cleve- 
land, the Forest City of the West, teemed 
with an unwonted convocation. Steam- 
boats and railroad trains poured forth in 
her shaded streets groups of enthusiastic 
savans, bearing hither, as to a shrine, the 
fruits of their two years’ thought and labor. 
In answer to a formal summons from the 
appointed hierarchs, the sunny South, the 
cold, contemplative North, the commercial 
East and the wilderness West, sent forth 
their “ representative men,” their observ- 
ers, their experimentalists and their phi- 
losophers, to give and to gather the unseen 
wealth of thought. Happy is the day 
when our geologists and naturalists, our 
chemists and engineers, our astronomers 
and mathematicians, our geographers and 
ethnologists, our physiologists and bota- 
nists, give to each other the right hand of 
fellowship, and come to know each other 
as coworkers in one great labor. It isa 
sight to gladden one’s heart, when the 
modest and shrinking man of thought or 
genius, through the long years a lone la- 
borer in his better than Californian or 
Australian mines, at last meets his com- 
peers and finds the warm welcome and re- 
cognition which had been his early ambi- 
tion, but had long ceased to be his hope. 
It is a moment in which philosophers show 
forth the deep and strong human heart 
that is in them, when, after a long seclu- 
sion, they grasp anew the hand of such 
friendship as springs from sympathetic 
tastes and mutual respect. 

Its constitution declares that “the ob- 
jects of the association are, by periodical 
and migratory meetings, to promote inter- 
course between those who are cultivating 
science in different parts of the United 
States ; to give a stronger and more gene- 
ral impulse, and a more systematic direc- 
tion to scientific research in our country ; 
and to procure for the labors of scientific 
men increased facilities and a wider use- 
fulness.” Collegiate professors, and the 
few, who, scattered through the industrial 
and professional walks of life, have power 
and leisure to do something positive in 
the interpretation of nature, chiefly con- 
stitute this nomadic association. The 
sympathetic bond of scientific investiga- 
tion, of endeavor at some point to tran- 
scend the line which divides the known 
from the unknown in nature and in man; 
this union of purpose is that central thread 
of connection which makes a unity of ele- 


ments individually so diverse. This as- 
sociation is the U. S. Congress of Scie: 
but one without parties or patronage, anc 
in which all departments of genuine know- 
ledge and philosophy find recognition and 
representation. In this convocation many 
of our noblest minds display their stores 
of :ugged wealth, and genius here exhibits 
the pearls it has drawn from the depths 
of truth’s great ocean. Calmly and so- 
berly, with a style, perhaps void of elo- 
quence and grace, yet earnest, direct and 
truthful, does the inquisitor of nature tell 
of the confessions he has extorted from 
the animate and inanimate realms of the 
created. Feebler minds at times will ex- 
pound crudities and venture rash flights, 
but some voice of sage philosophy or cool 
experience is ever at hand to correct mis- 
conceptions or cripple a too lawless wing. 
A generous and delightful spirit of amity 
has hitherto prevailed, almost without 
interruption, in these meetings, and great 
would te the pity and the shame, if a less 
tolerant and courteous feeling should ever 
enter an assemblage devoted to objects 
so noble and elevating. He is more of an 
egotist than a true student of nature who 
can engage in fierce contention on points 
of science. 

In September of 1847 “ The Association 
of American Naturalists and Geologists,” 
while assembled in Boston, decided to ex- 
pand its organization so as to bring the 
entire field of positive science within its 
compass, and accordingly resolved itself 
into the “American Association for the 
Advancement of Science.” The geologists 
created by the great necessity for geolo- 
gical exploration over our magnificent 
domain, and the naturalists engaged in 
parallel and often associated labors, found 
it necessary to band together, and at ap- 
pointed meetings, to learn from each other 
the results of their respective labors. As 
this association grew vigorous and com- 
pact, the need of a broader basis for ope- 
rations was felt, and at last led to that 
expansion which has made for us an as- 
sociation, organized on the same principles, 
and for the same ends, as the British As- 
sociation for the United Kingdom, and 
the earlier general association for Ger- 
many. 

The instauration meeting of this new 
body was held in Philadelphia, during 
September, 1848. A constitution was 
then adopted, which, with some modifica- 
tions, is still in force. The idea was too 
new to meet with full success, and accord- 
ingly, that meeting, of four days duration, 
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exhibits less of interest than the subse- 
quent ones. Yet much was done towards 
making generally known what the objects 
proposed realiy were. 

The second meeting was held in Cam- 
bridge during August, 1849. The vene- 
rable shades of Harvard swarmed with 
philosophers, and new voices resounded 
within her time-honored walls. A full 
attendance, numerous communications of 
interest and importance, many social cour- 
tesies, and a harmony which knew no 
eheck, made a tout ensemble held by many 
im delightful memory. 

Next was appointed and held a semi- 
annual meeting at Charleston in March, 
1850. Here several elaborate papers on 
geological and botanical subjects were pre- 
sented, and the proceedings exhibited much 
variety. Unfortunately a gleam of mid- 
die-age intolerance dared to intrude and 
to foment some animosity under the cloak 
of religion. But we trust that the time 
is past when science need fear boldly to 
speak out its truths, however unwelcome 
or provocative of the odiwm theologicum. 
We hope the drama of Galileo will under 
all forms and disguises be hereafter hissed 
from the stage. 

The next meeting was held for a week 
during the latter portion of August, 1850, 
at New Haven. The quiet and beautiful 
city of elms extended a cordial greeting 
to the scientific soldiers who responded at 
the yearly roll call. The communications 

were numerous and of marked inter- 
est, especially in the department of general 
physics. A semi-annual meeting was then 
appointed and in due time held at Cincin- 
nati, during the second week of May, 
1851; at which communications on 
geological subjects predominated. The 
total number of papers was about one 
half of that at New Haven. The most 
striking incident was the triumph of Prof. 
Mitchell’s method of recording astronomi- 
eal observations. 

The succeeding annual meeting was 
held at Albany, and was probably the 
most interesting of the series. The num- 
ber of members in attendance (doubtless 
exceeding 300), the variety, interest, and 
scope of the papers presented (being 134 
in number), and the indefatigable hospi- 
tality of the Albanians, made up a week 
of continuous mental vitality and social 
ovation. The subdivision into sections 
was more complete than it had been be- 
fore, and each section had full occupation. 

It was there resolved to accept the invi- 
tation by the corporation of Cleveland to 
hold the next meeting in that city, com- 
mencing on the third Wednesday of 
August, 1852. The prevalence of cholera 
and other diseases in the West just prior 
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to this date, induced the standing com- 
mittee to postpone the proposed meeting, 
so that no assembling of the association 
occurred until that which is just con- 
cluded. After fully canvassing the con- 
venience of all concerned, it was decided 
to meet in Cleveland for the week follow- 
ing, July 28, 1853. This meeting lasted 
five working days, and progressed with 
increasing interest, the number of papers 
being over eighty. A very decided pre- 
ponderance of physical subjects was found 
to prevail, the departments of natural 
history and geology not being as strongly 
represented as usual. The non-attend- 
ance of Prof. Agassiz, the Rogerses, Dana, 
Hitchcock, Foster, and other leading spir- 
its, who always have ample contributions, 
was a deficiency seriously felt, and gave a 
too partial character to this meeting, 
which was much regretted. We trust 
that this is not to be construed into a lack 
of interest or of fealty on the part of the 
geologists and naturalists, and we hope 
that this association, their own foster- 
child, is not through their defection to 
become lop-sided and incomplete. That 
some disaffection exists we are well aware, 
but we would say in all earnestness, let 
not this be the means of dissevering this 
natural unit; rather let the next meeting 
be entered into with the hearty concur- 
rence of all, and with the thorough resolu- 
tion to waive all discordant memories, and 
at least to try again fairly to execute the 
fundamental idea of this association. We 
believe such an effort will be made, and 
that it will fully succeed. The Cleveland 
meeting came at a time inconvenient for 
many, nor was the place central; which, 
with the loss of interest consequent on 
the two years interval, will explain the 
inferiority of this meeting to that held in 
Albany, without supposing any positive 
secession. Washington, the next point of 
meeting, is a place where all sections of 
the association should array their full 
strength and present the complete federa- 
tion of the sciences in a representative 
congress. The last Wednesday in April, 
the soft, delightful month of flowers and 
foliage. is the appointed day of convoca- 
tion. With Congress in session, and na- 
ture in gala array, with a certainty of 
welcome and hospitality, with our capitol 
lions to be seen and our capitol orators to 
be heard and to hear, there would seem 
to be enough to insure a full and fruit- 
bearing meeting. 

The election of officers at the Cleveland 
meeting resulted in the choice of Professor 
Dana, for President; Professor J. Law- 
rence Smith, for General Secretary ; Pro- 
fessor Joseph Lovering, of Cambridge, for 
Permanent Secretary, and Dr. Elwyn, for 
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Treasurer. These officers elect will enter 
on their duties at the next meeting. 

The six volumes of proceedings of this 
association at the six meetings first held, 
exhibit a rich aggregate of research and 
suggestion covering a large part of the 
scientific specialities which have been cul- 
tivated among us. It is indeed lamenta- 
ble that so large a portion of the most 
important communications made, are not 
included in the proceedings, being, through 
the delays and neglect of their authors, 
entered as “not received.” It is also 
matter of much regret, if not of complaint, 
that the presidents, with the exception of 
Professor Bache (who is the most occu- 
pied of all), have not furnished their 
annual addresses for these volumes. To 
us it seems incumbent on the president to 
make his retiring address an elaborate 
production, in which the general progress 
of science during the year shall be review- 
ed; or in which some large and positive 
subject of scientific interest and impor- 
tance shall be thoroughly, and yet popu- 
larly treated. For instance, we would 
have liked to have heard from Professor 
Agassiz a summary of what has been 
done, and what is still desired, in the 
natural history of North America. Or 
still better would we have relished from 
this highest source, a discourse on the in- 
tellectual element in organic structure. 
Why, too, should not Professor Pierce 
unfold a year hence, how America needs 
areal university, and what such a uni- 
versity should do if organized. Some 
positive subject should be chosen, or else 
the annual addresses should be a syste- 
matic exposé of what has been done during 
the year, as it usually has been made by 
the British association presidents. 

We are happy to record the generous 
action of Charleston, Cincinnati, Albany, 
and Cleveland, in assuming the expenses 
of publishing their respective volumes of 
proceedings. The citizens or the corpora- 
tions have in these instances taken on 
themselves the burden of publication; 
which generosity is alike an honor to 
them and to the association. This body 
has no source of income, except the fees 
of members, amounting only to $2 per 
annum, -or $3 with the annual volume of 
Proceedings ; (just changed to $1 fee, and 
Proceedings at cost). The liberality it 
has experienced is thus very fortunate, 
especially when we remember that the 
possession both of wealth and of philo- 
sophic lore, rarely falls to the lot of the 
same individual. With all its utilitarian 
biases in these days, science rarely en- 
riches the coffers of its cultivators, so 
that truly original researches are still 
well-nigh as unremunerated as in the 
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wretched days of patrons. The money- 
makers are usually two or three removes 
from the prime investigators whose search 
is for principles. Wide indeed is the 
tract between Castalia and Pactolus. 

As the presidents and acting officers of 
this association are all men in whom the 
public has a certain right of property, and 
as they will well bear being delineated, it 
seems proper here to present, for such as 
may be strangers to them, a series of out- 
line sketches of these post-of-honor-bear- 
ers in this migratory Congress. 

The first president was W. C. Redfield, 
Esq., who officiated at Philadelphia. A 
noticeable man, too, is Mr. Redfield. One 
would scarcely expect to find, under so 
placid and venerable an exterior, a spirit 
living in storms and hurricanes. Yet it 
is true that his keen eye is steadily bent 
on the wind bags, (how invaluable had he 
been to Ulysses!) nor can a breeze indulge 
in any gyrations or irregularities, but he 
is sure to put black marks against it in 
the books. Long has Mr. R. been a 
weather-sentinel, and meteorology owes 
him much, both in the field of observation 
and in the far higher domain of specula- 
tion. But for a few live-minded men of 
this cast, rational meteorology would long 
since have been dead and buried in figures, 
which dull men can accumulate, though 
to interpret them requires the keen eye 
of subtle, but patient reasoning. If, as is 
likely, Mr. R. is wedded to his theories, 
there is no lack of counter-theorists to 
battle his unproved positions, and in 
rather a stormy temper too; a fault which 
seems quite to beset our weather-seers, as 
if the shrewishness of our climate com- 
municated itself to those who supervise 
its whimsicalities. Mr. Redfield is, more- 
over, a good geologist, having specially 
studied the fossils and fossil rain-drops of 
the Connecticut Valley red sandstone. 

The second president was Prof. Joseph 
Henry, the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who presided at Cambridge. 
He is a hale and rather portly man, with 
a face alternating between abstraction and 
a very kindly consciousness, and looks as 
if he had a mission to work for man an- 
other score of years. He was born an 
experimental philosopher, and so lived at 
Albany and Princeton, until he was 
elected to his present administrative post. 
To his discoveries in electricity, the tele- 
graph owes its practical development, and 
we verily believe, that with industry on 
his part, and a fair chance thus to apply 
himself, electrical science in all its fields 
might have owed him more than it does 
to Faraday. But this hope was extin- 

ished under the Southern tower of the 

mithsonian Institution. There he is 
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busy with what others, doubtless, could 
do as well; and thus is left undone what 
none other could do at all. This is a new 
instance of taking a man of proved abilities 
in one sphere to do what belongs to an- 
other and quite dissimilar one for which 
he has no birth-mark. We ought to learn 
that men are of most value when doing 
that for which they have a special faculty, 
and it is a fair question whether Professor 
Henry, doing that for which nature in- 
tended him, would not during his life 
effect more in advancing science, than the 
Smithsonian Institution in its aggregate 
existence is likely to do. High as this 
Institution stands as a practical fact, and 
useful as it is and will be, if it is to ex- 
tinguish the experimental researches of 
Professor Henry, we could fain say, give 
us back the man and let the institution 
go. Professor Henry lacks but mathe- 
matical training and energy of purpose 
to do something greater than has yet 
been accomplished among us in the domain 
of physical science. Will he do so, is 
the question! Facts within our know- 
ledge assure us that this must and will 
be 


Next on the list of presidents comes 
Professor A. D. Bache, the superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, who presided at 
Charleston, New Haven, and Cincinnati. 
He is a fortunate man in having found 
exactly the place for which nature and 
training have best fitted him. His quick 
eye, facile perception, and actual attain- 
ments in science and in the knowledge of 
men, make him the eminently able ad- 
ministrative man which he is fully ad- 
mitted to be. Heading his class at West 
Point, encountering, as an officer of en- 
gineers, the stern actualities of engineer- 
ing; as a professor and college president 
in Philadelphia achieving eminent success, 
he grew in that stature of mental training 
and experience which makes his eminence 
and usefulness in his present post a natural 
result. It is a rare thing to find so fortu- 
nate a combination of administrative and 
scientific talent, nor do we believe the 
country possesses another man who could 
so well thread the complications incident 
to Professor Bache’s position. He is 
clearly Franklin’s grandson. Whether, 
if permitted the requisite leisure, he would 
strike out and execute any great inven- 
tion, discovery or research, is a question 
not easily answered ; for though his ori- 
ginal researches are highly creditable, 
especially in discussing the tides, they are, 
of course, only such as were compatible 
with his incessant life of action. The 
deeply reflective element whence the 
greatest achievements spring, has in him, 
as in most of our best men, been kept in 
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abeyance by the intense externality and 
practicality of American life. 

Professor Louis Agassiz was the next 
president, acting as such at the Albany 
meeting. He is a man of highest genius, 
who does great things quite naturally and 
yet with intense labor. Take him all in 
all, he towers quite above every living na- 
turalist, and may not inaptly be called 
Cuvier Junior. His physique is of the 
noblest kind, and his ample forehead gives 
token of the mind within. He comes to 
us from the Alps, an Alpine man. Train- 
ed under Cuvier, and by him honored as 
residuary legatee to a large field of re- 
search ; he has been an enthusiastic and 
most fruitful laborer in ichthyology, pale- 
ontology, glacial geology, animal classifi- 
cation, embryology, and especially has he 
carried new light among the inferior or- 
ders of animate beings. His work on 
Fossil Fishes, has recently been crowned 
with the Cuvier medal, then given for the 
first time, though founded by Cuvier who 
died in 1832. He was Professor of Nat- 
ural History in the Swiss university at 
Neufchatel, until in 1846, when he came 
to this country, and was soon made pro- 
fessor in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Harvard University. Here he has done 
distinguished service to Natural History, 
and has been continuing the great labors 
of his life. A large cabinet has grown up 
around him, where he is buried in a mul- 
titude of special and general investigations, 
which unfortunately he rarely puts in 
form for publication, leaving scores of 
important researches and discoveries quite 
unrecorded. He much needs collabo- 
rators and reporters, ‘to save his labors 
from oblivion. Among other herculean 
toils, he is maturing, and will in time pre- 
sent to the world, the broadest and com- 
pletest classification of Animated Nature, 
which has been made. From such a man 
was the discourse by the retiring presi- 
dent, this year, to have come, had not ill 
health prevented his attendance. We 
have doubtless thus been deprived of some 
of those exhilarating generalizations and 
enthusiastic bursts which so characterize 
his genius and indicate its superiority to 
the mere talent of the ordinary investiga- 
tor or descriptive naturalist. 

The president now officiating, and who 
presided at Cleveland, is Professor Ben- 
jamin Pierce of Harvard University. As 
we look on his floating locks, furrowed 
brow, thin face and figure, and especially 
his clear, deep eye, it is not difficult to re- 
cognize the first American Mathematician 
and Physical Astronomer. His mind 
plays foot-ball with transcendental] func- 
tions, and runs algebraic gauntlets with 
a facility scarcely inferior to that of 
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Cauchy, the “ pre-eminent mathematician 
of France, who, declining to swear by 
Louis Napoleon, was a few months since 
ejected from his government professorship 
in Paris. (Why will not some million- 
naire invite M. Cauchy to America, provid- 
ing for him as Mr. Abbott Lawrence did 
for Professor Agassiz?) Professor Pierce 
is an excellent refutation of the usual 
slip-shod idea of a mathematician. He is 
a most interesting, earnest, and cultivated 
gentleman, of marked kindliness and ge- 
niality, and excellent company for any 
man of sense. Scarcely could a less 
genial man so long make part of that 
most high-toned, refined, and cultivated 
circle of college society in Cambridge, 
without at least an external exhibition of 
the humanities of culture and of life. So 
fully has the professor president mastered 
the perturbations of the planets, that he 
may be said to have put these wanderers 
under centennial bonds to keep the peace. 
When the world was all agog with Le 
Verrier’s discovery of Neptune, through 
the perturbations of Uranus, Professor 
Pierce publicly declared that the planet 
discovered was not the planet called for 
by Le Verrier'’s theory: a bold saying 
that was, and we then thought a rash one, 
but he was quite right, as the daily con- 
firmation of the lamented Walker’s Ephe- 
meris fully proves. Once, too, he was 
wrong; but when he found his error, he 
was prompt to confess and disclaim it as 
publicly as possible: a nobler thing than 
convicting Le Verrier of oversight. Pro- 
fessor Pierce has long been a sort of back- 
bone to the physical astronomy of the 
country, as has of late been shown in his 
services to the new Nautical Almanac; 
and we hope he may long survive to fill 
this post of labor and of honor. 

At the fourth meeting, the only salaried 
office of the association, that of permanent 
secretary, was created, and a salary of 
$300 per annum established, the term of 
Office being three years. Professor Spen- 
cer F. Baird, of Dickinson college, Penn- 
sylvania, now the Natural History Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
chosen to this new post. His duty in- 
cludes arranging for reports of proceed- 
ings, the issuing of circulars to members, 
nearly all the current correspondence, and 
the charge of publishing and distributing 
the volumes of proceedings. The smooth 
working of the business matters of the 
association depends very much on the 
skill and fidelity with which the duties 
of this office are discharged ; and it is 
fortunate that one so competent in every 
fespect was chosen to it. Professor Baird 
was a favorite pupil and intimate friend 
of Audubon, and has made special attain- 
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ments and copious collections in Ornitho- 
logy and Ichthyology, besides a general 
study of Natural History. With a physi- 
cal and mental vigor developed in collect- 
ing specimens, and still unscathed by time, 
he unites excellent business qualities, and 
thorough acquaintance with publishing. 
He is the American editor and chief trans- 
lator of the Iconographic Encyclopedia, 
which, with his duties in publishing and 
distributing the Smithsonian contribu- 
tions, has peculiarly qualified him for the 
labor of editing and publishing the asso- 
ciation proceedings. Nor is there any 
one whose intimacy with the scientific 
men in this country is more general and 
desirable. His youth and mental vitality 
give assurance of many years of effective 
service still in those labors where he is 
already so much at home. 

The general secretary of the association 
is Prof. J. D. Dana, of Yale College, if one 
so cosmopolitan in knowledge and jour- 
neyings can properly be assigned to a 
locality. (Professor St. John, of Cleve- 
land, acted in this capacity at the last 
meeting, as Professor Dana was unable to 
attend.) He is one of the solid human 
columns on which our national scientific 
reputation may safely repose. Beneath 
a kindly and modest exterior, he has 
managed to amass treasures of ac- 
curate knowledge, sufficient to stock 
many ordinary heads to repletion. He is 
indeed a man of wonderful scientific 
learning for one still in his fresh man- 
hood ; and this learning is made prolific 
by a philosophic and reasoning mind. 
Among American mineralogists he is facile 
princeps, as evinced by his treatise on 
mineralogy ; and we much doubt if in 
this branch the world can show his equal. 
The Natural History of the Wilkes Ex- 
ploring Expedition, which he accompanied, 
owes him a burden of obligation which 
will long be recognized by naturalists. 
Nor is it probable that a higher author- 
ity can be cited in respect to volcanic 
phenomena. These pipes of the Titans 
he has sniffed and scrutinized “ the world 
around,” having indeed carried on quite 
a flirtation with Pelée in the Sandwich 
Islands. His researches among the coral 
formations, and his writings thereon, take 
the very highest rank, and his mono- 
graphs on Crustaceze, Zoophytes, and Me- 
dusze would alone entitle him to the high- 
est standing in Natural History. As one 
of the chief editors of the American Jour- 
nal of Science, he is abundant in good 
deeds and good works. Professor Dana 
is not perhaps a man of the highest genius, 
but he will leave the world decidedly the 
wiser for his labors and researches, even 
though he do no more in the future. 
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But we trust he will through many years 
be spared to apply his well-trained powers 
to the boundless researches ever inviting 
them. 

Dr. A. L. Elwyn, of. Philadelphia, is 
now, and has been nearly from the first, 
treasurer of the association. His distinc- 
tion lies not in any particular department 
of science, but he is much interested in 
promoting it, and ever ready to aid its 
advance. He has paid much attention to 
agriculture, and has a model farm, on 
which he is laboring to give a scientific 
direction to the too empirical processes of 
the routine farmer. 

And so ends our talk of the retired 
presidents, and actual officers, of this sci- 
entific body. We might dwell on the 
functions of the standing committee, 
which is its governing council of elders, 
but this would possess very little general 
interest. It is on nomination by the 
standing committee, that new members 
are elected, and such nominations may 
be procured through any actual member, 
by any person really engaged in prosecut- 
ing positive science. 

The subject of scientific advancement 
in the United States, is one of peculiar 
interestand importance. The work which 
science has to do, in cultivating the vast 
field of descriptive knowledge presented 
by our still new continent, in ministering 
to all the common arts of life, in evolving 
the grand principles and mysteries of 
nature, and in nurturing a higher and 
more beneficent spiritual faith; this is a 
work of such transcendent moment, 
that our loftiest conceptions are but fee- 
ble images of the unseen reality. The 
whole surface and substance of modern 
life is undergoing a ceaseless transforma- 
tion, through the manifold ministries 
which science is daily embodying in the 
forms and operations of manufacture and 
of art. Though no prophecy reveals what 
the future may have in store, it is still the 
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confident anticipation of reason, that new 
wonder-workings will not soon cease to 
flow from the cornucopia of speculative 
and experimental science. When we re- 
flect how few are cultivating philosophical 
researches in our midst, and compare this 
petty band with the mighty results to be 
achieved through their labors, and the 
limitless harvest waiting for reapers, our 
spontaneous aspiration is, without stint, 
and by all legitimate means, to increase 
the numbers and strengthen the arms of 
this too feeble fraternity. 

America has not yet attained that sci- 
entific maturity which must, we hope, ere 
long entitle her to claim a foremost rank 
in the world-federation of philosophy. 
Pre-eminent in all the mechanical and 
practical functions of living and of labor, 
we lack that deeper element of digested 
learning and reflective culture, which will 
give continuous vigor, and systematic 
power, to our scientific progression. Our 
low tone of mathematical culture pre- 
cludes us from all access to some of the 
richest placers of physics, and throws 
many of our ablest minds on a subtle and 
tricksy sleight of mind, in researches 
where the well furnished investigator 
would cleave a sure, straight road to the 
end. With leisure and wealth will come 
an accession of solid strength and deliber- 
ate direction to our too spasmodic vault- 
ings into the realms of discovery. When 
the man of science is relieved from the 
excessive labor, and stupefying routine of 
the professorial function, when research 
becomes a self-sustaining vocation, and 
when approved genius is permitted to 
address all its fire and energy to elabo- 
rating and verifying its originations ; then 
American science, erect and self-reliant, 
will tower upward into a column of true 
national majesty, more honoring to us, 
and more diffusive of blessing to man, 
than even our glorious constitutional 
fabric. Speed that day, whoever can! 





LONDON 
BY ONE BORN WITHIN 


> this morning in London—in a 
dense November fog—darkness that 
might be felt. It was useless to draw near 
the window, which looked at a little distance 
as if pasted over with thick brown paper, 
or as if, like the windows of our Saxon 
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ancestors, its panes were made of horn. 
Occasionally the gloom without was deep- 
ened by a passing shadow ; and afar, in 
one of our public buildings, gleamed one 
candle, star-like; but the street was very 
silent, the thickness of the atmosphere 
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had even deadened sound. I dressed 
drearily, fumbling with hooks and buttons 
in the darkness, and went down to break- 
fast with my landlady. I have made that 
arrangement, being alone. The landlady 
is a pious English matron, and has prayers 
daily in her family. As, reading by the 
scant gleaming of one mutton dip, she 
thanks Divine Providence, according to the 
formula, for “ granting us the light of an- 
other day,” I came very near laughing. 
The family being well used to such obscu- 
rities of the atmosphere, the absurdity of 
the words does not appear to strike any 
more reverent member of the little con- 
gregation. By degrees, during breakfast, 
the extreme darkness of our street appears 
to lighten. I look out and behold the 
morning sun,—round, rayless, like a blood- 
red moon, peering at us through the dark- 
ness. One can look him full in the face, 
without the eye of an eagle. My trunks 
have not yet come up from the custom- 
ouse. I cannot venture forth for want 
my best bonnet. I will stand here at 
the window, -and recalling London cus- 
toms with all the pleasure that we feel in 
renewing long-forgotten, once-familiar as- 
sociations, watch the proceedings of the 
neighborhood. | 

I hear a sound. fat-tat, and aring. 
At every house along the street it seems 
to be repeated. I recognize at once the 
professional knock of the general post- 
man. Here he comes, dressed in a scarlet 
coat, hurrying along. Stopping one mo- 
ment to see what letter comes next, then 
darting up some door-step,—crossing the 
street—and looking up at windows whence 
beam eager faces full of expectation. He 
is rarely kept waiting. I alone, seem to 
expect nothing out of his leathern bag. 
No one of the epistolary disposed multi- 
tude will think at present of addressing 
me a letter. I console myself with think- 
ing of the poor friendless young lad, who 
after thanking the Boston sailor’s mis- 
sionary for giving him permission to write 
to him from Rio, pathetically adds, “It 
made me quite happy to think that I too, 
like others, could say in a foreign port, I 
will send a letter home.” 

I have noticed an elderly woman oppo- 
site, for half an hour past, standing at her 
window. I observe she is flustered asthe 
post draws near. The India mail is in. 
She is expecting a letter from her young- 
est daughter, lately married, and gone to 
Calcutta with her husband. The instant 
that the postman knocks, the door is 
opened; some one has been waiting be- 
hind it. The money is ready to put into 
his hand. I watch the mother’s face as 
she reads of her absent Maria. I watch 
the old father, who cannot read crossed 
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writing, listening eagerly as it is read 
aloud, and the face of the sister who ran 
down for the letter, following every word 
as it is read by the mother. Maria has 
led them into a new world; they are smil- 
ing over her descriptions of palanquins 
and porpoises,—the voyage and arrival. 

At the next house, in an upper window, 
another scene is going on. Shortly after 
breakfast, I saw a young girl with a large 
bundle pinned up in brown paper, ring 
the front door bell. She had brought 
home the young lady’s dress for her first 
ball. I see her at an upper window try- 
ing iton. It evidently delights her. She 
prinks before her mirror. The dressmaker 
has smoothed out every plait, and now, 
with her bare neck and white arms glanc- 
ing through her gauzes, she rushes down 
to the drawing-room, to claim her dear 
mother’s sympathy and applause. Alas! 
the postman’s knock has brought no plea- 
sure to that dwelling. Her father and 
mother stand together by the window. 
They are holding between them a letter. 
She holds out, to show it off, her glisten- 
ing skirt, and dances towards them. They 
turn as she comes in. Never will she for- 
get those faces fullof woe. “Oh mother! 
what is it?” she cries, and flings herself 
into her arms, and for a moment thinking 
only of herself, weeps frantically upon her 
mother’s shoulder. The only son,—the 
only brother, has been taken ill in Wales, 
is dying and alone. This letter summons 
the family. I see the young girl with her 
gay robe laid aside. Her dress will soon 
be sable. I see her trying to gather 
strength for the occasion—strength to 
console and help her mother. I see her 
praying for strength beside her little bed. 
—I see her the next moment (for there is 
no time to be lost), helping the maid to 
bring down from the attic a portmanteau. 
I see her on her knees before it, packing. 
Her tears are dropping fast upon the linen 
she lays in. I see her fasten her poor 
mother’s cloak. I see her, with a quiver- 
ing lip, trying to say some words of good 
cheer as the coach comes to the door ; and 
the father and the mother start upon 
their journey. I see her watch them off, 
and then in an agony of grief she flies to 
her own chamber. There is no longer 
any motive to hide her apprehension. 
How strange it seems to her that all the 
world is not darkened by the calamity 
that has befallen her; that while she is so 
very wretched, others ¢an laugh, talk, eat 
and be merry, notwithstanding her great 
sorrow. 

The general postman has nearly passed 
out of my sight. Yet no. I see him still. 
He has forgotten a letter, and comes back 
along the street. His rat-tat sounds upon 
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a neighboring knocker. He leans over 
the area rail, and drops a letter to the 
maid, who is down on her knees scrub- 
bing. The American mail is in to-day, as 
weil as that from India. How her face 
reddens as she picks up her own letter. 
How she rushes to her attic in the house 
top to get him her last shilling—how she 
polished up her majesty’s face with a last 
wipe of her apron, not from any sentiment 
of loyalty perhaps, but with a sort of 
loving, affectionate, regretful appreciation 
of the value of a shilling. But the knit- 
ting together of the bands of affection will 
be worth it, half-filled though Jim’s ill- 
written scrawl may be with tender remi- 
niscences of home, instead of news such as 
that with which we more experienced cor- 
respondents would fill a foreign letter. 
“ Sarah, who is that letter for?” says the 
young lady of the house, roused by the 
post knock, hanging over the bannister. 
“ For me, Miss,” replies Sarah, and disap- 
pears with her letter. 

I hear another rat-tat in the street. Is 
that the post? It seems to me the post is 
never silent. This time it is the two- 

ny post-man, distinguished from his 
rother of St. Martins, by his rat-tat 
without the ring. He is dressed in a 
swallow-tailed blue coat, with scarlet 
cuffs and collar ; the remainder of his per- 
son terminating in corduroy, which is not 
likewise “the property of her majesty.” 
Poor fellow! His pay is small, and his la- 
bor excessive. On his beat there is al- 
most an hourly delivery. By the time he 
goes to bed at night, he may calculate to 
have walked upwards of twenty miles. 
Rat-tat at our door. What has he left 
for us? My landlady throws it down in 
great disgust. It is only a printed circu- 
lar. ‘‘MacMurdoch, undertaker and 
upholsterer. Funerals splendidly, or 
neatly furnished,” is “thankful for past 
favors, and respectfully solicits a continu- 
ance of the same!” 

What a memento mori! Let us re- 
member how the Turks never destroy a 

per, lest upon it should be inscribed the 
holy name of Allah. This circular of J. 
MacMurdoch, had she not flung it away 
so hastily, might have preached a sermon 
to any landlady. “Have you been to 
hear a sermon?” said a friend to Arch- 
bishop Leighton. “I have met a sermon 
—for I met a funeral,” was the good old 
bishop’s answer. So do not let us say in 
our haste, “ Send your circular not to us, 
Mr. MacMurdoch, but to the family over 
the way.” But let us lay to heart the 
warning ; and our souls being prepared 
for heaven, may it (for the sake of those 
who love us) be long before MacMur- 
doch works his will upon our frames. 
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But MacMurdoch must live, and send his 
sons to school, and lay by portions for his 
daughters, and feed his gallant sleek black 
steeds who wear the nodding plumes, and 
pay his grooms and mutes, and keep the 
moths out of his palls and other “ mortua- 
ry properties.”» Alas MacMurdoch ! thou 
art not the only man for whose benefit 
other men must “ shuffle off this mortal 
coil,” who if the Angel of Death cut him- 
self down with his own scythe, would 
lament over the calamity. In the house 
directly opposite, I have been watching a 
young woman. She is not handsome, and 
wears spectacles. Spectacled women, ap- 
peal to the respect, though rarely to the 
affection of the public. They are mostly 
marked out “old maids ” from their birth, 
and belong either to the ranks of the fus- 
sily benevolent, or the literary obscure, 
My neighbor at No. 6 sits at a high desk, 
and is evidently literary. at-tat. She 
springs up from her seat; for a week past 
she has been expecting a communicatio 
from her publisher. It has come; th 
large, sprawled, business-looking hand— 
the “Madam” at the beginning of the 
sheet (she has never been addressed as 
Madam before). Her hand trembles as 
she takes it from the servant’s tray. She 
glances her eye over it. To be or not to 
be? Poor child—have you weighed well 
what it is to have your wish—have you 
counted the cost of what it will be for you 
to be an author 7—To be! Oh! hap- 
piness,..... see how the mother and the 
little sisters who have watched every line 
of her production almost as it dropped on 
paper from her pen, come about her and 
rejoice with her. Jobe! He has “re- 
ceived from a literary friend an account of 
her work of fiction, and if she thinks fit 
to adopt his suggestions as to a few alter- 
ations, he shall have great pleasure in 
producing the work. She is eager to have 
the suggestions of that awful literary 
reader. She is eager to be advised by one 
who knows the nature of those lions 
lying dreadful on her path—the awful 

chmgericht of criticism. How glad 
that night will be her dreams! By her, 
more than by most of us, will it be veri- 
fied, that 


“Folded eyes see brighter visions than the waking 
ever do.” 


Already the money she will make is ap- 
propriated in fancy. For her dear mother 
she will buy a watch, and something for 
each sister. She will give herself the 
books she has long wanted, and make an 
anonymous donation, such as she has 
often longed to make, to her favorite 
charity. “Half the profits,’ says the 
publisher, “ should any arise.” Oh! but 
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some will arise! The public cannot judge 
the work more severely than he. If he 
can risk it, she is safe. What will she 
make by it? Fifty pounds? Can it be 
fifty pounds? She drops asleep at length, 
dimly remembering that she has some- 
where heard that Mrs. Gore has £500 
for a novel, and Bulwer £800. 
Dream happily, poor girl! A few 
weeks hence—the prophetic spirit is upon 
me—and I know what I should see a few 
weeks hence, standing in the twilight at 
this window. It will beupon a Saturday. 
A boy will ring at your front door and 
shout out “Paper!” Amongst those 
weekly newspapers he brings, there will 
be one on whose wise pages you have 
pinned your literary faith since you were 
ten years old. You will open the front 
door yourself, to the news-boy’s great 
surprise, and take that paper. You will 
glance at its table of contents. It will be 
there. The criticism you have so long 
anticipated, prefigured, dreamed of, will 
be there. You will rush with it away to 
some quiet spot, where you may read it 
all alone, and resolve, if it should tell you 
of your faults, to bear it bravely. You 
will shut yourself in yonder upper cham- 
ber, and full breathless on the couch. 
Your hands will: tremble so as you un- 
fold the sheet, that you will lay it on 
your knee till you grow calmer. Read 
it,—read it at once,—read it, poor child. 
There it stands in rigid lines of type, so 
pitilessly just, so coldly, calmly, terribly 
severe. After a time, your family will 
grow anxious to know what keeps you 
so long silent. They will already: be 
aware you have received the paper. They 
will whisper together, ‘“ Will it do to dis- 
turb her?” and your youngest, your pet 
sister, stealing from the rest, will find her 
way up to your chamber. She will open 
the door softly, and come in, and take 
out of your stiff hand the criticism that 
has so moved you. Her tears will stream 
fast down her face, but yours be dry, un- 
til you throw your arms about her neck, 
and exclaim, “Say me some poetry, some- 
thing to change the current of m 
thoughts, to rouse me from this state ;” 
and she will begin to repeat to you the 
Genevieve of Coleridge. As she goes on, 
you will begin to weep. Yet with you 
the clouds of grief will not melt away in 
tears. You will not, like the children, 
be able to “cry and have it over.” I 
pity you with all my heart, poor girl! 
And for the future——nay ; the spirit 
has deserted me. I cannot look into the 
future. I cannot tell whether you will 
have sufficient determination, or sufficient 
force of character, or sufficient literary 
power in reserve, to gird up the loins of 
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your mind, and to retrieve your failure; 
or whether you wil turn to other pur- 
suits, less exciting and more womanly. 
Perhaps,—but I think not, your spec- 
tacles almost preclude the hope,—per- 
haps you may marry; and, as matron 
cares increase, and as little rosy children 
cluster round your knees, you will won- 
der at the dream you once indulged 
of literary effort; be thankful for that 
stern review, standing like God’s flaming 
Angel, with a drawn sword before Ba- 
laam, scaring you back thus early from 
that path; and, clasping your baby to 
your breast, or looking up fondly (with- 
out spectacles) into the eyes of your hus- 
band, you will say, “These children of 
my heart are worth to me ten thousand- 
fold any children of my brain,” and you 
will wish your husband to forget you 
ever were an author. 

Dear me ! my interests in the post 
have led me off so far, that hundreds of 
knockings, aye, and of ringings too, have 
taken place along the street while I have 
been indulging an excited fancy. 

Ringing at two area bells (such peo- 
ple never pull the bells of the front doors), 
I see an Irish orange woman and butch- 
er boy. The former belongs to that 
costermongering race, whose history is 
written in the book of Mayhew. She is 
a worthy soul, trying hard “to keep the 
life in her.” Withal, a little given to 
strong drink, but honest, and even affec- 
tionate to an habitual customer. She 
carries her heavy basket on her head, 
crushing flat her straw bonnet with her 
load. I wonder how it looks when off— 
that bonnet. In the summer season she 
will bring from Covent Garden any flow- 
ers you may want, or fruits in bottles. 
She is an old acquaintance of mine—is 
Mrs. Doolan. I think that I must speak 
to her. 

“Ah! long life and indeed to your 
ladyship. And shure ye’ve been and 
come back from’ over the seas. And its 
meself that has a brother in the Canadas; 
and shure ye’ve seen him where ye’ve 
been, miss ?” 

She has a long story to tell, poor crea- 
ture, of the child she has buried, and the 
husband in the hospital. “And shure 
it’s the bonnet she wears that I giv her.” 
Mercy upon us! Is that thing the fancy 
straw bonnet that I brought from Paris, 
which was considered so extremely pretty 
half a dozen years ago? Surely Teufels- 
droéck omitted an important chapter in 
his Sartor—a chapter on the ultimate 
destinies and liabilities of clothes. I buy 
some of her oranges, two for a penny, 
twenty for a shilling ; for cheap fruit is 
more plenty and more cheap in Loadon 
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than in any place I know of in our zone. 
And I have some little banter with her 
about the larger oranges, whose size I 
have read is sometimes increased by melt- 
ing a lump of tallow on the top to give a 
juicy plumpness to the fruit, and to swell 
out the rind. 

I have hardly shut the door, when pre- 
suming on my benevolence, from my long 
colloquy with Mrs. Doolan, comes a man 
in a threadbare suit of black, with a sin- 
gle knock, the announcement of a beggar. 
A card is put into my hand, with the 
intimation that an answer will be called 
for in theevening. Tucked upon the card 
are twelve steel pens and a holder, a pen- 
knife, pair of scissors, and a wafer stamp. 
All for one shilling. I will buy his little 
venture,’ not having been as yet impor- 
tuned to desperation. Hurrying along 
the street as the clock is striking noon, 
comes a pale, but lady-like looking little 
woman. She rings the bell of No. 10, then 
gives a modest little knock. Such is the 
sign de rigeur of the arrival of a teacher. 
She must be, I suppose, that Miss Mac- 
Neile I heard some children speaking of 
just now as they went past my window, 

menting taat the hour had come for her 
arrival. Poor Miss MacNeile! I see you 
have a headache,—tired out, probably, 
with your long walk from Islington, and 
the lessons you have given earlier in the 
day. But that will never do. Your 
pupils, to whom you have engaged to 
teach “Music, Drawing, French, and the 
rudiments of Latin, with the usual 
branches of an English education,” are 
lively, full of spirit, and require a firm 
hand. If you falter, if you flag, if you 
fail to come up to the mark, above all, if 
you appeal to their sympathies, or give 
them the least inkling of the confusion in 
your head, you will be plagued out of 
your life—every thing will go wrong with 
them and you. Children, doubtless, may 
have kind little hearts, but they never 
choose to have their sympathies presumed 
upon. Once draw a bill on their pity for 
forbearance, and it is sure to come back to 
you protested. In your dealings with 
children you must 

“Suffer and be strong.” 

Evidently Miss MacNeile is not fitted 
for her station. She has no natural love 
for teaching. She is a gentle little thing 
of ordinary education, whose heart is in 
her home, whence she has been driven 
into the world without adequate prepara- 
tion. She will be very glad when this 
day’s work is done, and she can go back 
to the side of the sick bankrupt, her 
father. She will be very faint before she 
gets home again to Islington—having 
tried to do without the expense of a bun. 
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A few doors off resides a proficient in 
music. A neat little Brougham has driven 
to the door, and out of it gets an elegant, 
perfumed, mustachioed little foreigner, 
who rings before he gives his double 
knock at the front door, whereby I know, 
— though I should not otherwise have 
thought it,—that he too is a professor. 
He will make more by his one hour’s 
instruction, than poor Miss MacNeile 
will make by her three hours daily for 
amonth. He has a roll of music in his 
hand. See with what ease and grace he 
steps up to the piano. His pupil is de- 
lighted to receive him. He earns his 
guinea without trouble. Being at the 
height of his profession, the pupils that 
he takes give him little to do. They have 
some preliminary chat about the concerts 
of the season. Then comes the lesson,— 
then, for contrary to the wont of his race, 
he is good-natured,—he sits down and 
performs for her. How his fingers fly 
over the instrument! As he takes his 
leave at the end of the hour, we think his 
guinea lightly earned. 

Did you ever go into a nursery of 
musical talent,—a place, I mean, where 
young pupils are trained up for professors, 
and see their blank and weary faces; 
watch their tired little hands, the cruelty 
with which they are treated ; all joy and all 
childhood crushed out of their little hearts, 
and the professional jealousies that are 
fostered in them! Hundreds of children 
musically disposed, are probably killed 
yearly in this way in the great capitals. 

At last comes one that has the luck to 
live, and he’s a prodigy. 

Shall we envy him his guinea? Do not 
the mass, still struggling towards a prize, 
rather look on the good fortune of the few 
as something like encouragement to the 
many ? 

Lower down in the street, there is a 
knocker tied up in white kid. Any Ame- 
rican who has read the history of the 
eighteenpenny gloves of Mr. Kenwigs, 
knows the meaning of that announcement. 
The angel of Death has not been there, 
but the Spirit of the Almighty, giving 
breath to a young child. The house has 
become protected since last night by one 
more guardian angel. A plain green cha- 
riot, with tired horses, stands before the 
door; there is no crest upon its panels. 
The doctor is up-stairs. I see him put- 
ting on his gloves. I see him speaking 
to the father who is writing hurried letters 
for the post, and is despatching to the 
Times the important announcement. I 
can guess at what is hidden by the closed 
blinds of the sick chamber. I can see in 
imagination, that little, frail, fresh speci- 
men of our race, with all the appearance 
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of having been recently fashioned out of 
the red.clay of humanity, “ squaring away 
at life,’ with his crooked little arms. 
What wilt thou be, baby, thirty years 
hence, in the year 1883, when we have 
ran our race, and are reposing wearily ? 
Wilt thou be then a great man—(great 
men, it seems to me, are commonly born 
in obscure streets)—or greater than a 
great man—(young mother, in thine ear 
these words are whispered not), a holy 
spirit in the courts of Heaven ? 

I said that all great men are born in 
obscure corners. It is an opinion I have 
formed from long association with a friend 
who has a mania for reading of celebrities, 
and then visiting their birthplaces. Won- 
derfully crooked and narrow were the 
streets, into which his zeal has often 
dragged me. Alas! the place of many a 
great man’s birth knows his memory no 
more. I remember upon one occasion, 
this friend of mine was dining in Bread- 
street with a retired India merchant of 
the old school, who had married his 
kitchen-maid. In one of the pauses dur- 
ing the entertainment, he inquired of that 
lady if she could tell him in what house 
in that street the famous John Milton 
was born. “Indeed no, sir,” said the 
late Miss Dripping, with a toss of her 
head, “so many persons have broke up 
and gone away since we came here, that 
I'm sure I cannot tell you any thing about 
him !” 

And such is fame,—even the fame of 
Milton. We talk of a literary reputation 
as more enduring than an empire; we 
talk of extending it by translations into 
all manner of strange languages ; but what, 
if after all, our greatest chance of extend- 
ing it amongst our race, were by letting 
the love and knowledge of our greatest 
minds soak more into the masses—by 
making Milton, Shakspeare, and Com- 
pany, familiar amongst the millions who 
already speak, and ought to read and 
write, our native English tongue ? 

There is a modest ring at our front 
door. Mary puts a card into my hand. 
It is inconsistent with her ideas of eti- 
quette that any man who only rings, 
should have a card case. “The person is 
in the hall, ma’am, and would like to see 
you.” “ The on! Show him up. 
He is my very good friend, an American 
gentleman,—one of the most remarkable 
men in our country! A Senator from the 
West,—Secretary of something in the last 
administration.” Mary, quite bewildered, 
ushers in the Senator, endeavoring to 
make amends by extreme civility for not 
recognizing pretensions unannounced on 
his arrival,—supposing, indeed, that b 
some mistake she did not hear his double 
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knock at the front door. The Senator 
came out in the same ship with me. He 


has been all day walking about London. 
He finds great fault, of course, with the 
dense atmosphere, and asks me if I go to 
church at St. Paul’s. He is bewildered 
by our vastness, dazzled by our wealth, 
and heart-sick at the poverty he has al- 
ready seen. Shall I tell him all the beg- 
gars who, with true American liberality, 
he has that day relieved, were, most pro- 
bably, impostors ; but that if he lifts the 
dense veil that shrouds from his eyes the 
wickedness, and the real wretchedness 
of London, if he goes into the by-wa: 
the mews, and the courts that are hidden 
from his sight by our gay houses (to say 
nothing of Drury Lane and its purlieus, 
Saffron Hill, and St. Giles’s), he will pick 
up occasion enough for benevolence in one 
day to last a philanthropist his lifetime? 
He will find, too, noble efforts being made, 
efforts made so quietly that they are 
hardly yet recorded, to stem the tide of 
corruption and of poverty, of ignorance, 
and sin. 

“One word, my dear sir, before you go. 
You must excuse me; but being a stranger 
a Pages Well, then, in London a visitor 
must announce himself by a double knock, 
not by a ring at the front door.” “A 
double knock ? How is that?” says my 
friend the Senator, and he gives two little 
taps, like the knock of a postman, on my 
table. “No, indeed,” I exclaim, ‘ that is 
worse. Such a knock as this is the least 
that will do for you,—rat-tat ; tat-tat, ta ! 
That will announce to the inhabitants of 
the house at which you call, a modest 
gentlemanly visitor. At your own door, 
you knock first and then ring ; the sign 
some member of the family is coming 
home.” 

Who have we next? I confess the neat 
knock puzzled me. The knocker gave but 
one uncertain sound. It was a knock and 
ring like the general post. But the knock 
was not assured; there were three raps 
instead of two. “Who was that, Mary ?” 

“ Please, ma’am, the taxes.” I had 
forgotten that uncertain knock. “ What, 
Mr. Lillyvick, the water rate collector ?” 
I rush down stairs to gaze on such a man, 
but find myself mistaken. It was the 
“assessed taxes ” of my landlady, which 
I find her reading off a long, coarse sheet. 
“Well Mrs. J., do you still pay for hair 
powder? Are you still charged an an- 
nual amount under the head of armorial 
bearings, for having in possession your 
Tate husband's big seal, and for the privi- 
lege of using those twelve old silver forks, 
with your grandfather’s crest upon their 
handles ?” 

I have been so much occupied with my 
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_modest knocks content the many who ar- 
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neighbors, that the day has faded into 
twilight. I have been too much absorbed 
to have taken note of time. At No. 11, 
there has been all day a bustle. Gentle- 
men’s servants, with their loud ring, or 
their ring and single knock, have been 
carrying notes all day to the door. I see 
the arrival of hired plate and lamps, and 
candy baskets from the confectioner’s. 
To-night they give a ball. A hansom cab 
has rattled down the street, and from it 
there springs out a handsome young colle- 

i He wears Trinity colors, blue and 
white, in his neckerchief—I am sure he is 
an. Oxonian. His carpet-bag is handed 
out. His mother and sisters rush forward 
to embrace him. “It was so good of him 
to try and come!” His father hopes he 
is not violating any rule in coming up on 
this occasion. “Oh, no,” the young scamp 
answers, “only he must leave London by 
the early mail-train in the morning—He 
has arranged about his absence with the 
Dons.” I think I know better than his 
family what has brought him up to town. 
I have not watched at the window for 
nothing, all the morning; some of the se- 
crets of the neighborhood are in my keep- 
ing. I see him looking opposite at No. 28, 
and I saw a pretty girl there throw a shawl 
over her curl papers, and peep out at the 
hansom cab as it set him down. I will 
watch her at the ball to-night. I know 
what she means to wear, for I saw her 
getting a champagne stain out of a blue 
silk gown. 

Day has closed in, and twilight deep- 
ened into darkness. Lamps are lighted 
in the streets. Before going to bed, I look 
out of the window. Carriages one after 
another are setting down at the festive 
door. The footmen of private equipages 
announce the superior consequence of the 
families they serve by knocks that rattle 
all the window panes along the little street. 
Rat-tat, tat-tat; rat-tat, ta! More 
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rive in hired flies; guests are rare who 
come in hackney coaches. ; 

Balls and t routs were intended, I 
believe, to afford a kind of solitude to 
lovers; to enable them to meet for an ex- 
change of words and glances. They are 
a compromise with Propriety who con- 
demns retirement. I see the young Ox- 
onian flirt with the girl in blue; they 
have found out a retreat under my eye in 
the corner of a window. They are waltz- 
ing,—on his shoulder float her long light 
curls,—-he breathes the perfume of her 
hair. He leads her down into the ice- 
room, plays with her fan, breaks it, that 
he may have excuse next day for sending 
her the handsomest that can be bought in 
Oxford. 

Without, in the street, little is left but 
the hoarse link-men, calling up the car- 
riages. Hoping “your lordship has en- 
joyed yourself.” It may have been once 
a profitable style of flattery to a certain 
class, but Thackeray has written, and 
snobbism is out of fashion now. 

I rise in the middle of the night,—the 
last of the guests,—even the links have 
gone. I see the policeman on his beat, 
whom the Oxonian has bribed with a half 
crown, to calla cab for him in time for 
the early train. There is no longer any 
knocking on front doors. If the doctor 
is wanted in hot haste they ring his night 
bell. Any disreputable straggler, who 
hopes to get at this hour into his home, 
must enter with his latch-key. It is the 
hour between three and four, when Lon- 
don lies in its profoundest slumber. Ina 
short time early carts will begin to pour 
into the market of Covent Garden. At 
this hour between the beginning of night 
to the dissipated, and to the early rising 
and industrious the beginning of day, we 
may almost say all is asleep in the Great 
City.—One hour of rest to twenty-three 
of Day. 








iy certainly is not papa’s fault that he 
doesn’t understand French; but he 
ought not to pretend to. It does put one 
in such uncomfortable situations occasion- 
ally. In fact I think it would be quite as 
well if we could sometimes “ sink the pa- 
ternal,” as Timon Croesus says. I sup- 
pose every body has heard of the awful 
speech pa made in the parlor at Sarato- 
ga My dearest friend. Tabby Dormouse, 
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told me she had heard of itevery where, and 
that it was ten times as absurd each time 
it was repeated. By the by, Tabby is a 
dear creature, isn’t she? It’s so nice to 
have a spy in the enemy’s camp, as it 
were, and to hear every thing that every 
body says about Bs She is not hand- 
some, poor, dear Tabby. There’s no de- 
nying it, but she can’t help it. I was 
obliged to tell young Downe so, quite de- 
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cidedly, for 1 really think he had an idea 
she was good-looking. The idea of Tabby 
Dormouse being handsome! But she isa 
useful little thing in her way ; one of my 
intimates. 

The true story is this. 

Ma and I had persuaded pa to take us 
to Saratoga, for we heard the English 
party were to be there, and we were 
anxious they should see some good socie- 
ty, at least. It seems such a pity they 
shouldn’t know what handsome dresses 
we really do have in this country! And 
I mentioned to some of the most English 
of the young men, that there might be 
something to be done at Saratoga. But 
they shrugged their shoulders, especially 
Timon Croesus and Ganche Boosey, and 
said— 

“Well, really, the fact is, Miss Tattle, 
all the Englishmen I have ever met are—in 
fact—a little snobbish. However.” 

That was about what they said. But 
I thought, considering their fondness of 
the English model in dress and manner, 
that they might have been more willing 
to meet some genuine aristocracy. Yet, 
perhaps, that handsome Col. Abattew is 
right in saying with~his grand military 
air,— 

“The British. aristocracy, madam,—the 
British aristocracy is vulgar.” 

Well, we all went up to Saratoga. But 
the distinguished strangers did not come. 
I held back that last muslin of mine, the 
yellow one, embroidered with the alps, 
and a distant view of the isles of Greece 
worked on the flounces, until it was im- 
possible to wait longer. I meant to wear 
it at dinner the first day they came, with 
the pearl necklace and the opal studs, and 
that heavy ruby necklace (it is a low- 
necked one). The dining-room at the 
“United States ” is so large that it shows 
off those dresses finely, and if the waiter 
doesn’t let the soup or the gravy slip, 
and your neighbor, who is, like as not, 
what Tabby Dormouse, with her inca- 
pacity to pronounce the r, calls “some 
’aw, ’uff man from the country,” doesn’t 
put the leg of his chair through the dress, 
and if you don’t muss it sitting down— 
why, I should like to know a prettier 
place to wear a low-necked muslin, with 
jewels, than the dining-room of the “ Uni- 
ted States” at Saratoga. 

Kurz Pacha, the Sennaar minister, who 
was up there, and who is so smitten with 
Mrs. Potiphar, said that he had known 
few happier moments in this country than 
the dining hour at the “ United States.” 

“When the gong sounds,” says he, “I 
am reminded of the martial music of Sen- 
naar. When I seat myself in the midst 
of such splendor of toilette, and in an 
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apartment so stately and so appropriate 
for that display, I recall the taste of the 
Crim Tartars, to whose ruler I had the 
honor of being first accredited ambassa- 
dor. When I behold, with astonished 
eyes, the entrance of that sable society, 
the measured echo of whose foot-falls so 
properly silences the conversation of all 
the nobles, I seem to see the regular army 
of my beloved Sennaar. investing a con- 
quered city. This, I cry to myself with 
enthusiasm, this’is the height of civiliza- 
tion, and I privately hand one of the pri- 
vates in that grand army, a gold dollar, 
to bring me a dish of beans. Each green 
bean, O greener envoy extraordinary, I 
say to myself with rapture, should be well 
worth its weight in gold, when served to 
such a corigress of kings, queens, and 
hereditary prince royals as are assembled 
here. And I find,” continues the Pacha, 
“that Iam right. The guest at this ban- 
quet is admitted to the freedom of corn 
and potatoes, only after negotiations with 
the sable military. It is quite the per- 
fection of organization. What hints I 
shall gather for the innocent pleasure- 
seekers of Sennaar, who still fancy that 
when they bargain for a draught of rose 
sherbet, they have tacitly agreed for a 
glass to drink it from. 

“ Why, the first day I came,” he went 
on, “I was going to my room,and met 
the chambermaid coming out. Now, asI 
had paid a colored gentleman a dollar for 
my dinner, in addition to the little bill 
which I settle at the office, I thought it 
was equally necessary to secure my bed 
by a slight fee to the goddess of the cham- 
bers. I therefore pulled out my purse, 
and offered her a bill of.a small amount. 
She turned the color of tomatoes. 

“¢ Sir” exclaimed she, and with dignity, 
‘do you mean to insult me ?? 

“* Good heavens, miss,’ cried I, ‘ quite 
the contrary,’ and thinking it was not 


enough, I presented rate ey bill of a oe 


ger amount. 
“¢ Sir” said she, half sobbing, ‘ you are 
no gentleman ; I shall leave the house !? 
“T was very much perplexed. * I began 


again. 
— Miss—my dear—I mean madam— 
how much must I pay you to secure my 


room ?” 

“*T don’t understand you, sir,’ re 
the chambermaid, somewhat mollifi 

“Why, my dear 5 paid Sambo 
a dollar for my dinne: to pay 
Dolly . something for my ber, of 
pes 1 , 

“Well, sir, you are certainly very 
kind, I—with pleasure, I’m sure,’ replied 
she, wear A cee taking the money, 


replied 


and vanis 
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“T” said Kurz Pacha, “entered my 
room and locked the door. ButI believe 
I was a little hasty about giving her the 
money. The perfection of civilization has 
not yet mounted the stairs. It is confined 
to dining-room. How beautiful is 
that strain from the Favorita, Miss Mi- 
nerva, tum tum, ti ti, tum tum, tee tee,” 
and the delightful Sennaar ambassador, 
seeing Mrs. Potiphar in the parlor, danc- 
ed, humming, away. 

There are few pleasanter men in socie- 

. I should think with his experience 
he would be hard upon us, but he is not. 
The air of courts does not seem to have 
spoiled him. 

“My dear madam,” he said one even- 
ing to Mrs. Potiphar, “if you laugh at 
any thing, your laughing is laughed at 
next day. Life is short. If you can’t 
see the jewel in the toad’s head, still be- 
lieve in it. Take it for granted. The 
Parisienne says that the English woman 
has no je ne sais quot. The English wo- 
man says the Parisienne has no a plomb. 
Amen! When you are in Turkey—why, 
gobble. Why should I decline to have a 
good time at the Queen’s drawing room, 
because English women have no je ne 
sais quoi, or at the grand opera, because 
French women lack a plomb? Take 
things smoothly. Life is a merry-go- 
round. Look at your own grandfather, 
dear Mrs. Potiphar,—fine old gentleman, I 
am told,—rather kept in what the artists 
call the middle-distance, at present,—a 
capital shoemaker, who did his work 
well,—Alexander and John Howard did 
no more:—well, here you are, you see, 
with liveries and a pew in the right 
church, and altogether a front seat in the 
universe,—merry-go-round, you know ; 
here we go up, up, up; here we go down, 
down, down, &c. By-the-by, pretty 
strain that from Linda; tum tum, ti tum 
tum,” and away hopped the Sennaar 
minister. 

Mrs. Potiphar was angry. Who 
wouldn’t have been? To have the old fam- 
ily shoes thrown in one’s teeth! But our 
ambassaflor is an ambassador. One must 
have the best society, and she swallowed 
it as she has swallowed it a hundred 
times before. I quietly remarked— 

“Pity Kurz Pacha drinks so abomina- 
peas He quite forgets what he’s say- 


suppose he does, if Mrs. P. says so; 

but he seems to know well enough all the 

time: as he did that evening in the libra- 

at Mr. Potiphar’s, when he drew 

lea Bass to the book-shelves, and 

to dispute about a line in Milton, 

then suddenly looking up at the 
books, said— 
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“ Ah! there’s Milton; now we’ll see.” 
But when he opened the case, which was 
foolishiy left unlocked. he took down only 
a bit of wood, bound in blue morocco, 
which he turned slowly over, so that 
every body saw it, and then quietly re- 
turned it to the shelf, saying only— 

“T beg pardon.” 

Old Pot, as Mrs. P. calls him, happen- 
ed to be passing at the moment, and cried 
out in his brusque way— 

“Oh! I haven’t laid in my books yet. 
Those are only samples—pattern-cards, 
you know. I don’t believe you’ll find 
there a single book that a gentleman’s 
library shouldn’t be without. I got old 
Vellum to do the thing up right, you 
know. I guess he knows about the books 
to buy. But I’ve just laid in some claret 
that you'll like, and I’ve got a sample of 
the Steinberg. Old Corque understands 
that kind of thing, if any body does.” 
And the two gentlemen went off to try 
the wine. 

I am astonished that a man of Kurz 
Pacha’s tact should have opened the 
book-case. People have no right to sup- 
pose that the pe ae on one’s 
shelves are books. hy, they might as 
well insist upon trying if the bloom on 
one’s cheek, or the lace on one’s dress, or, 
in fact, one’s figure, were real. Such 
things are addressed totheeye. No gen- 
tleman uses his hands in good society. 
I’ve no doubt they were originally put 
into gloves to keep them out of mischief. 

I am as bad as dear Mrs. Potiphar 
about coming to the point of my story. 
But the truth is, that in such engrossing 
places as Saratoga and Newport, it is 
hardly possible to determine which is the 
pleasantest and most important thing 
among so many. I am so fond of that 
old, droll Kurz Pacha, that if I begin to 
talk about him I forget every thing else. 
He says such nice things about people 
that nobody else would dare to say, and 
that every body is so glad to hear. He 
is invaluable in society. And yet one is 
never safe. People say he isn’t gentle- 
manly; but when I see the style of man 
that is called gentlemanly, I am very glad 
he is not. All the solemn, pompous men 
who stand about like owls, and never 
speak, nor laugh, nor move as if they 
really had any life or feeling, are called 
“gentlemanly.” Whenever Tabby says 
of a new man—“ but then he is so gentle- 
manly!” I understand at once. It is an- 
other case of the well-dressed wooden 
image. Good heavens! do you suppose 
Sir Philip Sidney, or the Chevalier Bay- 
ard, or Charles Fox, were “ gentlemanly” 
in this way? Confectioners who under- 
take parties might furnish scores of such 
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gentlemen, with hands and feet of any re- 
quired size, and warranted to do nothing 
“ungentlemanly.” For my part, I am 
inclined to think that a gentleman is some- 
thing positive, not merely negative. And 
if sometimes my friend the Pacha says a 
rousing and wholesome truth, it is none the 
less gentlemanly because it cuts a little. 
He says it’s very amusing to observe how 
coolly we play this little farce of life,— 
how placidly people get entangled in a 
mesh at which they all rail, and how 
fiercely they frown upon any body who 
steps out of the ring. “You tickle me 
and [ll tickle you; but, at all events, 
you tickle me,” is the motto of the crowd. 

“Allons! ” says he, “ who cares ? lead off 
to the right and left—down the middle 
and up again. Smile all round, and bow 
gracefully to your partner; then carry 
your heavy heart up chamber, and drown 
in your own tears. Cheerfully, cheerful- 
ly, my dear Miss Minerva,—Saratoga 
until August, then Newport till the frost, 
the city afterwards ; and so an endless 
round of happiness.” 

And he steps off humming JI segreto 
per esser felice! 

Well, we were all sitting in the great 
drawing-room at the “United States.” 
We had been bowling in our morning 
dresses, and had rushed in to ascertain if 
the distinguished English party had ar- 
rived. They had not. They were in 
New-York, and: would not come. That 
was bad, but we thought of Newport and 
probable scions of nobility there, and were 
consoled. But while we were in the 
midst of the talk, and I was whispering 
very intimately with that superb and 
aristocratic Nancy Fungus, who should 
come in but father, walking toward us 
with wearied air, dragging his feet along, 
but looking very well dressed for him. I 
smiled sweetly when I saw that he was 
quite presentable, and had had the good 
sense to leave that odious white hat in his 
room, and had buttoned his waistcoat. 
The party stopped talking as he ap- 
proached ; and he came up to me. 

“Minna, my dear,” said he, “I hear 
every body is going to Newport.” 

“Oh! yes, dear father,” I replied, and 
Nancy Fungus smiled. Father looked 
pleased to see me so intimate with a girl 
he always calls “so aristocratic and high- 
bred-looking,” and he said to her— 

“T believe your mother is going, Miss 
Fungus ?” 

“Oh! yes, we always go,” replied she, 
“one must have a few weeks of Newport.” 

** Precisely, my dear,” said poor papa, 
as if he rather ed it, but must con- 
sent to the hard necessity of fashion. 
They say, Minna, that all the parvenus 
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are going this year, so I suppose we shall 
have to go along.” 

There was a blow! There was 
silence for a moment, while poor pa 
amiable, as if he couldn’t help embellish- 
ing his conversation with French 
I waited in horror ; for I knew that the 
girls were all tittering inside, and every 
moment it became more absurd. Then 
out it came. Nancy F leaned her 
head on my shoulder, and fairly shook 
with laughter. The others hid behind 
their fans, and the men suddenly walked 
off to the windows, and slipped on to the 
piazza. Papa looked bewildered, and half 
smiled. But it was a very melancholy 
business, and I told him that he had better 
go up and dress for dinner. 

It was impossible to stay after that. 
The unhappy slip became the staple of 
Saratoga conversation. “Young Boosey 

Mrs. Potiphar’s witty friend) asked 

orris audibly at dinner, “ Where do the 
parvenus sit? I want to sit among the 
parvenus.” 

“Of course you do, sir,” answered 
Morris, supposing he meant the circle of 
the créme de la créme. 

And so the thing went on multiplying 
itself. Poor papa doesn’t understand it 
yet. I don’t dare to explain. Old Fun- 
gus, who prides himself so upon his family 
(it is one of the very ancient and honora- 
ble Virginia families, that came out of the 
ark with Noah, as Kurz Pacha says of 
his ancestors, when he hears that the 
founder of a family “came over with the 
Conqueror ’’), and who cannot deny him- 
self a joke, came up to pa, in the bar- 
room, while a large party of gentlemen 
were drinking cobblers, and said to him 
with a loud laugh : 

“So all the parvenus are going to New- 
port: are they De Famille ? ” 

“Yes!” replied pa, innoeently, “that’s 
what they say. So I suppose we shall 
all have to go, Fungus.” 

There was another roar that time, but 
not from the representative of Noah’s ark. 
It was rather thin joking, but it did very 
well for the warm weather, and I was glad 
to hear a laugh against anybody but poor 


pe came to Newport, but the 
was before us, and I have been very mu 
annoyed at it. I know itis foolish for 
me to think of it. Kurz Pacha said— 
“My dear Miss Minerva, I have no 
doubt it would pain you more to be 
thought ignorant of French than capable 
of deceit. Yet it is a very innocent igno- 
rance of your father’s. Nobody is bound 
to know French ; but you all lay so much 
stress upon it, as if it were the whole du 
of woman to have an “ air,” and to s 
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French, that any ignorance becomes at 
once ludicrous. Tt’s all your own doing. 
You make a very natural thing absurd, 
and then grieve because some friend be- 
comes a victim. There is your friend 
Nancy Fungus, who “speaks French as 
well as she does English.” That may be 
true ; but you ought to add, that one is of 
just as much use to her as the other—that 
is, of no use at-all, except to communicate 
platitudes. What is the use of a girl’s 
learning French to be able to say to young 
Téte de Chouz, that it isa very warm day, 
and that Newport is charmante. I don’t 
suppose the knowledge of French is going 
to supply her with ideas to express. A 
girl who is flat in her native English, will 
hardly be spirituelle in her exotic French. 
It is a delightful language for the natives, 
and for all who have thoroughly mastered 
its spirit. Its geniusis airy and sparkling. 
It is especially the language of society, 
because society is, theoretically, the play- 
ful encounter of sprightliness and wit. It 
is the worst language I know of for poetry, 
ethics, and the habit of the Saxon mind. 
It is wonderful in the hands of such mas- 
. ters as Balzac and George Sand, and is 
especially adapted to their purposes. Yet 
their books are forbidden to Nancy Fun- 
gus, Tabby Dormouse, Daisy Clover, and 
all their relations. They read T’elemaque, 
and Jong.to be married, that they may 
pry into Leila and Indiana : their French, 
meanwhile, even if they wanted to know 
any thing of French literature,—which is 
too absurd an idea,—serves them only to 
say nothing to uncertain hairy foreigners 
who haunt society, and to understand 
their nothings, in response. I am really 
touched for this Ariel, this tricksy sprite 
of speech, when I know that it must do 
the bidding of those who can never fit its 
airy felicity to any worthy purpose. I 
have tried these accomplished damsels 
who speak French and Italian as well as 
they do English. But our conversation 
was only a clumsy translation of English 
commonplace. And yet, Miss Minerva, 
I think even so sensible a woman as you, 
looks with honor and respect upon one of 
that class. Dear me! excuse me! What 
am I thinking of? I’m engaged to drive 
little Daisy Clover on the beach at six 
o’clock. She is one of those who garnish 
their conversation with French scraps. 
rome | you must pardon me, if she isa 
friend of yours; but that dry, gentle- 
manly fellow, D’Orsay Firkin, says that 
Miss Clovyer’s conversation is a dish of 
téte de veau farcé. Aren’t you com- 
ing to the beach? Every body goes to-day. 
Mrs. Gnu has arrived. and the Potiphars 
are here,—that is, Mrs. P. Old Pot ar- 
rives on Sunday morning early, and is off 
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again on Monday evening. He’s grown 
very quiet and docile. Mrs. P. usually 
takes him a short drive on Monday morn- 
ing, and he comes to dinner in a white 
waistcoat. In fact, as Mrs. Potiphar says, 
“ My husband has not the air distingué 
which I should be pleased to see in him, 
but he is quite as well as could be expect- 
ed.” Upon which Firkin twirls his hat in 
a significant way ; you and I smile intel- 
ligently, dear Miss Minerva; Mrs. Green 
and Mrs. Settum Downe exchange glances, 
we all understand Mrs. Potiphar and 
each other, and Mrs. Potiphar under- 
stands us, and it is all very sweet and 
pleasant, and the utmost propriety is ob- 
served, and we don’t laugh loud until 
we're out of hearing, and then say in the 
very softest whispers, that it was a re- 
markably true observation. This is the 
way to take life, my dear lady. Let us 
go gently. Here we go backwards and 
forwards. You tickle, and I’ll tickle, and 
we'll all tickle, and here we go round— 
round—roundy !” 

And the Sennaar minister danced out 
of the room. 

He is a droll man, and I don’t quite un- 
derstand him. Of course I don’t entirely 
like him, for it always seems as if he 
meant something a little different from 
what he says. Laura Larmes, who reads 
all the novels, and rolls her great eyes 
around the ball-room,—who laughs at the 
idea of such a girl as Blanche Amory in 
Pendennis.—who would be pensive if she 
were not so plump, who likes “ nothing 
so much as walking on the cliff by moon- 
light,”—who wonders that girls should 
want to dance on warm summer nights 
when they have Nature, “and such na- 
ture” before them,—who, in fact, would be 
a mere emotion if she were not a bouncing 
girl—Laura Larmes wonders that any 
man can be so happy as Kurz Pacha. 

“ Ah! Kurz Pacha,” she says to him as 
they stroll upon the piazza, after he has 
been dancing (for the minister dances, 
and swears it is essential to diplomacy to 
dance well), “are you really so very 
happy? Is it possible you can be so 
gay? Do you find nothing mournful in 
life ? ” 

“Nothing, my best Miss Laura,” he 
replies, “to speak of; as somebody said 
of religion. You, who devote youself to 
melancholy, the moon, and the source of 
tears, are not so very sad as you think. 
You cry a good deal, I don’t doubt. But 
when grief goes below tears, and forces 
you in self-defence to try to forget it, not 
to sit and fondle if,—then you will under- 
stand more than you do now. I pity 
those of your sex, upon whom has fallen 
the reaction of wealth,—for whom there 
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is no career,—who must sit at home and 
pine in a splendid ennui,—who have learn- 
ed and who know, spite of sermons and 
‘sound, sensible views of things, that 
to enjoy the ‘high privilege’ of reading 
hooks,—of cultivating their minds, and 
when they are married minding their 
babies, and ministering to the drowsy af- 
ter dinner ease of their husbands, is not 
the fulfilment of their powers and hopes. 
But, my amiable Miss Larmes, this is a 
class of girls and women who are not so- 
licitoys about wearing black when their 
great-aunt in Denmark dies, whom they 
never saw, nor when the only friend who 
made heaven possible to them, falls dead 
at their sides. Nor do they avoid Mrs. 
Potiphar’s balls as a happiness which they 
are not happy enough to enjoy—nor do 
they suppose that all who attend that 
festivity —dancing to Mrs. P.’s hired music 
and drinking Mr. P.’s fine wines—are ut- 
terly given over to hilarity and superficial 
enjoyment. I do not even think they 
would be likely to run—with rounded 
eyes, deep voice, and in very exuberant 
health—to any one of us jaded votaries of 
fashion, and say, how can you be so happy ? 
My considerate young friend, ‘strong walls 
do not a prison make,’—nor is a man ne- 
cessarily happy because he hops. You 
are certainly not unhappy because you 
make eyes at the moon, and adjudge life 
to be vanity and vexation. Your mind is 
only obscured by a few morning vapors. 
They are evanescent as the dew, and when 
you remember them at evening they will 
seem to you but as pensive splendors o 

the dawn.” 

Laura has her revenge for all this snub- 
bing ; of course, she does not attempt to 
disguise her opinion that Kurz Pacha is 
aman of “foreign morals,” as she well 
expresses’ it. “A very gay, agreeable 
man, who glides gently over the surface 
of things, but knows nothing of the real 
trials and sorrows of life,” says the mel- 
ancholy Laura Larmes, whose appetite 
continues good, and who fills a large arm- 
chair comfortably. 

It is my opinion, however, that people 
of a certain size should cultivate the hila- 
rious rather than the unhappy. Diogenes, 
with the proportions of Alderman Gobble, 
could not have succeeded as a Cynic. 

Here at Newport there is endless op- 
portunity of detecting these little absurdi- 
ties of our fellow-creatures. In fact one of 
the greatest charms of a watering-place to 
me is the facility one enjoys of understand- 
ing the whole game, which is somewhat 
concealed in the city. Watering-place life 
is a full-dress parade of social weaknesses. 
We all enjoy a kind of false intimacy, 
an accidental friendship. Old Carbuncle 
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and young Topaz meet on the common 
ground of a good cigar. Mrs. Peony and 
Daisy Clover are intimate at all hours. 
Why? Because on the one hand Mrs. P. 
knows that youth, and grace, and beauty, 
are attractive to men, and that if Miss 
Rosa.Peony, her daughter, has not those 
advantages, it is well to have in the neigh- 
borhood a magnet strong enough to draw 
the men. On th@other hand Daisy Clover 
is a girl of good sense enough to know— 
even if she didn’t know it by instinct— 
that men in public places like the prestige 
of association with persons of acknow- 
ledged social position, which, by hook or 
by crook, Mrs. Peony undoubtedly en- 
joys. Therefore to be of Mrs. P.’s party 
is to be well placed in the catalogue—the 
chances are fairer—the gain is surer. Up- 
on seeing Daisy Clover with quiet little 
Mrs. Clover, or plain old aunt Honey- 
suckle,—people would inquire, who are 
the Clovers? And no one would know. 
But to be with Mrs. Peony, morning, 
noon, and night, is to answer all questions 
of social position. 

But, unhappily, in the city things are 
changed. There no attraction is necessary 
but the fine house, gay parties, and un- 
derstood rank of Mrs. Peony to draw 
men to Miss Rosa’s side. In Newport it 
does very well not to dance with her. 
But in the city it doesn’t do not to be at 
Mrs. Peony’s ball. Who knows it so well 
as that excellent lady ? Therefore darling 
Daisy is dropped a little when we all re- 
tu 


rn. 

“Sweet girl,” Mrs. P. says, “really a 
delightful companion for Rosa in the sum- 
mer, and the father and mother are such 
nice, excellent people. Not exactly people 
that one knows, to be sure—but Miss 
Daisy is really amiable and quite accom- 


plished.” 

Daisy goes to an occasional party at the 
Peony’s. But at the opera and the thea- 
tre, and at the small, intimate parties of 
Rosa and her friends, the darling Daisy 
of Newport is not visible. However, she 
has her little revenges. She knows the 
Peonys well: and can talk intelligently 
about them, which puts her quite on a 
level with them in the estimation of her 
own set. She rules in the lower sphere, 
if not in the higher, and Daisy Clover is 
in the way of promotion. Yes, and if she 
be very rich, and papa and mamma are at 
all presentable, or if they can be dexter- 
ously hushed-up, there is no knowing but 
Miss Daisy Clover will suddenly bloom 
upon the world as Mrs. P.’s daughter-in- 
law, wife of that “gentlemanly ” young 
man, Mr. Puffer Peony. 

Naturally it pains me very much to be 
obliged to think so of the people with 
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whom I associate. But I suppose they 
are as good as any. As Kurz Pacha 
says: “If I fly from a Chinaman because 
he wears his hair long like a woman, I 
must equally fly the Frenchman because 
he shaves his likea lunatic. The story of 
Jack Spratt is the apologue of the world.” 
It is astonishing how intimate he is with 
our | and literature. By the by, 
that Polly Potiphar has Been mean enough 
to send out to Paris for the very silk that 
I relied upon as this summer’s cheval de 
bataille, and has just received it superbly 
made up. ‘The worst of it is that it is 
just the thing for her. She wore it at 
the ball the other night, and expected to 
have crushed me, in mine. Not she! I 
have not summered it at Newport for— 
well, for several years, for nothing, and 
although I am rather beyond the strict 
white muslin age, I thought I could yet 
rg bold stroke. So I arrayed a la 
Daisy Clover,—not too much, t 

j And awaited the onset. eters 

Kurz Pacha saw me across the room 
and came up, with his peculiar smile. 
He did not look at my dress, but he said 
to me, rather wickedly, looking at my 
bouquet : ° 

“ Dear me ! I hardly hoped to see spring 
flowers so late in the summer.” 

Then he raised his eyes to mine, and I 
am conscious that I blushed. 

“It’s very warm. You feel very warm, 
Iam sure, my dear Miss Tattle,” he con- 
tinued, looking straight at my face. 

“You are sufficiently cool, at least, I 
think,” replied I. 

“ Naturally,” said he, “ for I’ve been 
in the immediate vicinity of the boreal 
pole for half an hour—a neigborhood in 
which, I am told, even the most ardent 
spirits sometimes freeze—so you must 

on me if I am more than usually dull, 
iss Minerva.” 

And the Pacha beat time to the waltz 
with his head. 

I looked at the part of the room from 
which he had just come, and there, sure 
enough, in the midst of a group, I saw 
the tall and stately, and still Ada Ai- 


ille. 

“He is a hardy navigator,” continued 
Kurz Pacha, “who sails for the boreal 
pole. It is glittering enough, but ship- 
wreck by daylight upon a coral reef, is 
no pleasanter than by night upon New- 

shoals.” 

“Have you been shipwrecked, Kurz 
Pacha ?” asked I suddenly. 

He laughed softly : “‘ No, Miss Minerva, 
I am not one of the hardy navigators ; I 
keep close in to the shore. Upon the 
slightest symptom of an agitated sea, I 
furl my sails, and creep into a safe har- 
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bor. Besides, dear Miss Mi I prefer 
tropical cruises to the daede women” 
nd the old wretch actually looked at 
my black hair. I might have said some- 
thing—approving his taste, perhaps, who 
knows ?—when I saw Mrs. Potiphar. 
She was splendidly dressed in the silk, and 
it’s a pity she doesn’t become a fine dress 
better. She made for me directly. 

“Dear Minna, I’m so glad to see you. 
Why how young and fresh you look to- 
night. Really, quite blooming. And 
such a sweet pretty dress, too, ang the 
darling baby-waist and all,—” 

“Yes,” said that witty Gauche Boosey, 
“permit me, Miss Tattle,—quite an in- 
carnate seraphim, upon my word.” 

“You are too good,” replied I, “my 
dear Polly, it.is your dress which deserves 
admiration, and I flatter myself in saying 
so, for it is the very counterpart of one I 
had made some months ago.” 

“ Yes, darling, and which you have not 
yet worn,” replied she. “I said to Mr. P., 
‘Mr. P.,’ said I, ‘there are few women 
upon whose amiability I can count as I 
can upon Minerva Tattle’s, and, therefore, 
I am going to have a dress like hers. 
Most women would be vexed about it, 
and say ill-natured things if I did so. 
But if I have a friend, it is Minerva Tattle; 
and she will never grudge it to me for a 
moment.’ It’s pretty ; isn’t it? Just 
look here at this trimming.” 

And she showed me the very hand- 
somest part of it, and so much handsomer 
than mine, that I can never wear it. 

“ Polly, I am so glad you know me so 
well,” said I. “I’m delighted with the 
dress. To be sure it’s rather prononcé 
for your style; but that’s nothing.” 

Just then a polka struck up. ‘ Come 
along! give me this turn,” said Boosey, 
and putting his arm round Mrs. Potiphar’s 
waist, he whirled her off into the dance. 

How I did hope somebody would come 
to ask me. Nobody came. 

“ You don’t dance ?” asked Kurz 
Pacha, who stood by during my little 
talk with Polly P. 

“Oh! yes,” answered I, and hummed 
the polka. 

Kurz Pasha hummed too, looked on at 
the dancers a few minutes, then, turn- 
ed to me. and looking at my bouquet, 
said : 

“Tt is astonishing how little taste there 
is for spring-flowers.” 

At that moment young Croesus “came 
in,’ warm with the whirl of the dance, 
with Daisy Clover. 

“It’s very warm,” said he, in a gentle- 
manly manner. 

“Dear me! yes, very warm,” said 
Daisy. 
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“ Been long in Newport ?” 

“No; only a few days. We always 
come, after Saratoga, for a couple of weeks. 
But isn’t it delightful ?” 

“ Quite so,” said Timon, coolly, and 
smiling at the idea of any body’s being 
enthusiastic about any thing. That ele- 
gant youth has pumped life dry; and 
the pump only wheezes. 

“Oh!” continued Daisy, “it’s so plea- 
sant to run away from the hot city, and 
breathe this cool air. And then Nature 
is so beautiful. Are you fond of Nature, 
Mr. Croesus ?” 

“Tolerably,” returned Timon. 

“Oh ! but Mr. Croesus, to go to the gle 
and skip stones, and to walk on the cliff, an 
drive to Bateman’s, and the fort, and to 
go to the beach by moonlight ; and then 
the bowling-alley, and the archery, and 
the Germania. Oh! it’s a splendid place. 
But, perhaps, you don’t like natural 
scenery, Mr. Croesus ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mr. Croesus. 

“Well, some people don’t,” said darling 
little Daisy, folding up her fan, as if quite 
ready for another turn. 

“Come, now; there it is,” said Timon, 
and, grasping her with his right arm, 
they glided away. 

“Kurz Pacha,”’ said I, “I wonder who 
sent Ada Aiguille that bouquet ?” 

“Sir John Franklin, I presume,” re- 
turned he. 

“ What do you mean by that?” asked I. 

Before he could answer, Boosey and 
Mrs. Potiphar stopped by us. 

‘“‘ No, no, Mr. Boosey,” panted Mrs. P., 
“T will not have him introduced. They 
say his father actually sells drygoods by 
the yard in Buffalo.” 

“ Well, but Ae doesn’t, Mrs. Potiphar.” 

“T know that, and it’s all very well for 
you young men to know him, and to 
drink, and play billiards, and smoke with 
him. And he is handsome, to be sure, 
and gentlemanly, and I am told, very in- 
telligent. But, you know, we can’t be 
visiting our shoemakers and shopmen. 
That’s the great difficulty of a watering- 
place, one doesn’t know who’s who. Why 
Mrs. Gnu was here three summers ago, 
and there sat next to her, at table, a mid- 
dle-aged foreign gentleman, who had only 
a slight accent, and who was so affable 
and agreeable, so intelligent and modest, 
and so perfectly familiar with all kinds of 
little ways, you know, that she supposed 
he was the Russian Minister who, she 
heard, was at Newport incognito for his 
health. She used to talk with him in 
the parlor, and allowed him to join her 
upon the piazza. Nobody could find out 
who he was. There were suspicions, of 
course. But he paid his bills, drove his 
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horses, and was universally liked. Dear 
me! are so deceitful ! who do 
you think he was?” 

“I’m sure I can’t imagine.” 

“Well, the next spring she went to a 
music store in Philadelphia, to buy some 
guitar strings for Claribel, and who should 
advance to sell them, but the Russian 
bey <*e a mgr tees 

ve always rstood, 
Gauche, laughing. ee 

“Fie! Mr. Boosey,” continued Mrs. P. 
smiling. “ But the music-seller didn’t be- 
tray the slightest consciousness. He sold 
her the strings, received the money, and 
said nothing, and looked nothing. Just 
think .of it! She supposed him to be a 
gentleman, and he was really.a music- 
dealer. You see that’s the sort of thing 
one is exposed to here, and though your 
friend may be very nice, it isn’t safe for 
me to know him. In a country where 
there’s no aristocracy 07:2 can’t be too ex- 
clusive. Mrs. Pecay says she thinks that 
in future she shall really pass the summer 
in a farm-house, or if she goes to a water- 
ing-place, confine he:self to her own rooms 
and“ her carriage, and look at people 
through the biinds. I’m afraid, myself, 
it’s coming to that. Every body goes to 
Saratoga now, and you see how. Newport 
is crowded. For my part I agree with 
the Rev. Cream Cheese, that there are 
serious evils in a republican form of gov- 
ernment. What a hideous head-dress 
that is of Mrs. Settum Downe’s! What a 
lovely polka-redowa! ” 

“So it is, by Jove! Come on,” replied 
the gentlemanly Boosey, and they swept 
down the hall. 

“ Ah! ciel!” exclaimed a voice close by 
us—Kurz Pacha and I turned at the same 
moment. We beheld a gentleman twirl- 
ing his moustache and a lady fanning. 
They were smiling intelligently at each 
other, and upon his whispering something 
that I could not hear, she said “ Fi/ 
donc,” and folding her fan and laying her 
arm upon his shoulder, they slid ‘along 

in in the dance. 

“Who is that?” inquired the Pacha. 

“Don’t you know Mrs. Vite ?” said I, 
glad of my chance. “ Why, my dear sir, 
she is our great social success. She shows 
what America can do under a French 
régime. She performs for society the in- 
estimable service of giving some reality to 
the pictures of Balzac and 
by the quality of her life and manners. 
She is just what you would expect a weak 
American girl to be who was poisoned by 
Paris,—who mistook what was most ob- 
vious for what was most characteristic,— 
whose ideas of foreign society and femal 
habits were based upon an experience of 
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resorts, more renowned for ease than ele- 
gance,—who has no instinct fine enough 
to tell her that a lionne cannot be a lady, 
—who imitates the worst manners of for- 
eign society, without the ability or oppor- 
tunity of perceiving the best,—who pre- 
fers a double entendre to a bon-mot,—who 
courts the applause of men whose ac- 
quaintance gentlemen are careless of ac- 
knowledging,—who likes fast driving and 
dancing, low jokes, and low dresses,— 
who is, therefore, bold without wit, noisy 
without society, and notorious without a 
desirable reputation. That is Mrs. Vite.” 

Kurz Pacha rolled up his eyes. 

“Good Jupiter! Miss Minerva,” cried 
he, “is this you that I hear? Why, you 
are warmer in your denunciation of this 
little wisp of a woman than you ever were 
of fat old Madam Gorgon, with her pro- 
digious pastediamonds. Really, you take 
it too hard. And you, too, who used to 
skate so nimbly over the glib surface of 
society, and cut such coquettish figures 
of eight upon the characters of your 
friends. You must excuse me, but it 
seems to me odd that Miss Minerva 
Tattle, who used to treat serious things 
so lightly, should now be treating light 
things so seriously. You ought to fre- 
quent the comic opera more, and dine 
with Mrs. Potiphar once a week. If your 
good-humor can’t digest such a hors 
@euvre as little Mrs. Vite, what will you 
do with such a piéce de résistance as 
Madame Gorgon ?” 

Odious plain speaker! Yet I like the 
man. But, before I could reply, up came 
another couple,—Caroline Pettitoes and 
Norman de Famille. 

“You were at the bowling alley?” said he. 

“Yes,” answered Caroline. 

“You saw them together ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, what do you think ?” 

“ Why, of course, that if he is not en- 
gaged to her he ought to be. He has 
taken her out in his wagon three times, 
he has sent her four bouquets, he waltzes 
with her every night, he bowls with her 
party every morning, and if that does not 
mean that he wants to marry her, I should 
like to know what it does mean,” replied 
Caroline, tossing her head. 

Norman de Famille smiled, and Caro- 
line continued, with rather a flushed face, 
because Norman had been doing very 
much the same thing with her. 

“ What is a girl to understand by such 
attentions ?” 

“ Why, that the gentleman finds it an 
amusing game, and hopes she is equally 
pleased,” returned De Famille. 

“ Merci, M. de Famille,” said Caroline. 
with an energy I never suspected in her, 
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“ and at the end of the e she ma 
break her heart, I enn cou 

“ Hearts are not so brittle, Miss Petti- 
toes,” replied Norman. “ Besides, why 
should you girls always play for such high 
stakes ?” 

They were just about beginning the 
waltz again, when the music stopped, and 
they walked away. But I saw the tears 
in Caroline’s eyes: I don’t know whether 
they were tears of vexation, or of disap- 
pointment. The men have the advantage 
of us because they can control their emo. 
tions so much better. I suppose Caroline 
blushed and cried, because she found her- 
self blushing and crying, quite as much as 
because she fancied her partner didn’t 
care for her. 

I turned to Kurz Pacha, who stood by 
my side smiling and rubbing his hands. 

“ A charming evening we have had of 
it, Miss Minerva,” said he, “an epitome 
of life—a kind of last-new-novel effect. 
The things that we have heard and seen 
here, multiplied and varied by a thousand 
or so, produce the net result of Newport. 
Given, a large house, music, piazzas, 
beaches, cliff, port, griddle-cakes, fast 
horses, sherry-cobblers, ten-pins, dust, 
artificial flowers, innocence, worn-out 
hearts, loveliness, black-legs, bank-bills, 
small men, large coat-sleeves, little boots, 
jewelry, and polka redowas ad libitum, 
to produce August in Newport. For my 
part, Miss Minerva, I like it. But it is a 
dizzy and perilous game. I profess to 
seek and enjoy emotions, so I go to water- 
ing-places. Ada Aiguille says she doesn’t 
like it. She declares that she thinks less 
of her fellow-creatures after she has been 
here a little while. She goes to the city 
afterward to refit her faith, probably. 
Daisy Clover thinks it’s heavenly. Dar- 
ling little Daisy ! life is an endless German 
cotillon to her. She thinks the world is 
gay, but well-meaning, is sure that it goes 
to church on Sundays, and never tells lies. 
Cerulea Bass looks at it for a moment 
with her hard, round, ebony eyes, and 
calmly wonders that people will make 
such fools of themselves. And you, Miss 
Minerva, pardon me,—you come because 
you are in the habit of coming—because 
you are not happy out of such society, 
and have a tantalizing sadness in it. 
Your system craves only the piquant 
sources of scandal and sarcasm, which 
can never satisfy it. You wish that you 
liked tranquil pleasures and believed in 
men and women. But you get no nearer 
than a wish. You remember when you 
did believe, but you remember with a 
shudder and a sigh. You pass for a bril- . 
liant woman. You go out to dinners and 
balls; and men are, what is called, ‘afraid 
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of you.? You scorn most of us. You are 
not a favorite, but your pride is flattered 
by the very fear on the part of others 
which prevents your being loved. Time 
and yourself are your only enemies, and 
they are in league, for you betray yourself 
to him. You have found youth the most 
fascinating and fatal of flirts, for he to 
whom your heart and hope clung despair- 
ingly, has jilted you and thrown you by. 
Let him go, if you can, and throw after 
him the white muslin and the baby-waist. 
Give up milk and the pastoral poets. 
Sail, at least, under your own colors; 
even pirates hoist a black flag. An old 
belle who endeavors to retain by sharp 
wit and spicy scandal the place she held 
only in virtue of youth and spirited 
beauty, is, in a new circle of youth and 
beauty, like an enemy firing at you from 
the windows of your own house. The 
difficulty of your position, dear Miss 
Minerva, is, that you can never deceive 
those who alone are worth deceiving. 
Daisy Clover and Young America, of 
course, consider you a talented, tremen- 
dous kind of woman. Daisy Clover won- 
ders all the men are not in love with you. 
Young America sniffs and shakes its little 
head, and says disapprovingly, ‘ strong- 
minded woman!’ But you fail, you 
know, notwithstanding. You couldn’t 
bring old Potiphar to his knees when he 
first came home from China, and he must 
needs plunge in love with Miss Polly, 
whom you despised, but who has certainly 
profited by her intimacy with Mrs. Gnu, 
Mrs. Croesus, and Mrs. Settum Downe, as 
you saw by her conversation with you 
this evening. 

“ Ah, Miss Minerva, I am only a benight- 
ed diplomat from Sennaar, but when I re- 
flect upon all I see around me in your 
country; when I take my place with ter- 
ror in a railroad car, because the certain- 
ty of frightful accidents fills all minds 
with the same vague apprehension as if a 
war were raging in the land; when I see 
the universal rush and fury—young men 
who never smile, and who fall victims to 
paralysis; old men who are tired of life 
and dread death; young women pretty 
and incapable; old women listless and 
useless ; and both young and old, if wo- 
men of sense, perishing of ennui, and long- 
ing for some kind of a career ;—why, I 
don’t say that it is better any where else, 
—perhaps it isn’t,—in most ways it cer- 
tainly is not. I don’t say, certainly, that 
there’s a higher tone of life in London or 
Paris than in New-York, but only that, 
whatever it may be there, this, at least, 
is rather a miserable business.” 

“ What is your theory of life, then?” 
asked I. “ what do you propose ?” 
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Kurz Pacha smiled again. 

“Suppose, Miss Mi I say the 
Golden Rule is my theory of life. You 
think it vague; but it is in that like most 
theories. Then I propose that we shall 
all be good. Don’t you think it a feasi- 
ble proposition? I see that you think 
you have effectually disposed of all com- 
plaint by challenging the complainer to 
Suggest a remedy. But it is clear to me 
that a man in the water has a right to cry 
out, although he may not distinctly state 
how he proposes to avoid drowning. 
Your reasoning is that of those excellent 
Americans who declare that foreign na- 
tions ought not to strike for a republic 
until they are fit for a republic—as if em- 
pires and monarchies founded colleges to 
propagate democracy. Probably you 
think it wiser that men shouldn’t go into 
the water until they can swim. Mr. Car- 
lyle, I remember, was bitterly reproached 
for grumbling in his “ Chartism,” and 
other works, as if a man had no moral right 
to complain of hunger until he had grasped 
a piece of bread. ‘ What do you propose 
to do, Mr. Carlyle?’ said they, ‘ what 
with the Irish, for instance?’ Mr. C. 
said that he would compel every Irishman 
to work, or he would sink the island in 
the sea. ‘Barbarous man, this is your 
boasted reform!’ cried they in indignant 
chorus, unsuited either way, and permif- 
ting the Irish to go to the dogs in the 
mean while. So suffer me, dearest Miss 
Minerva, to regret a state of things which 
no sensible man can approve. Even if it 
seems to you light, allow me, at least, to 
treat it seriously, nor suppose I love any 
thing less because I would see it better. 
You are the natural fruit of this state of 
things, O Minerva Tattle. By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

After a few moments, he added in the 
old way: 

“Don’t think I am going to break my 
heart about it, nor lose my appetite. 
Look at the absurdity of the whole thing. 
I’m preaching to youin your baby-waist, 
here in a Newport ball-room at midnight. 
I humbly beg your pardon. There are 
more potent preachers here thanI. Be- 
sides, I’m engaged to Mrs. Potiphar’s 
supper at 12. Take things more gently, 
dear Miss Minerva. Don’t make faces at 
Mrs. Vite, nor growl at your darling 
Polly. Women as smart as you are, will 
say precisely as smart things of you as 
you say of them. We shall all laugh, 
first with you, and then at you. But 
don’t deny yourself the pleasure of saying 
the smart things in hope that they will 
also refrain. That’s vanity, not virtue. 
People are much better than you think. 
but they are also much worse. I might 
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resorts, more renowned for ease than ele- 
gance,—who has no instinct fine enough 
to tell her that a lionne cannot be a lady, 
—who imitates the worst manners of for- 
eign society, without the ability or oppor- 
tunity of perceiving the best,—who pre- 
fers a double entendre to a bon-mot,—who 
courts the applause of men whose ac- 
quaintance gentlemen are careless of ac- 
knowledging,—who likes fast driving and 
dancing, low jokes, and low dresses,— 
who is, therefore, bold without wit, noisy 
without society, and notorious without a 
desirable reputation. That is Mrs. Vite.” 

Kurz Pacha rolled up his eyes. 

“Good Jupiter! Miss Minerva,” cried 
he, “ is this you that I hear? Why, you 
are warmer in your denunciation of this 
little wisp of a woman than you ever were 
of fat old Madam Gorgon, with her pro- 
digious paste diamonds. Really, you take 
it too hard. And you, too, who used to 
skate so nimbly over the glib surface of 
society, and cut such coquettish figures 
of eight upon the characters of your 
friends. You must excuse me, but it 
seems to me odd that Miss Minerva 
Tattle, who used to treat serious things 
so lightly, should now be treating light 
things so seriously. You ought to fre- 
quent the comic opera more, and dine 
with Mrs. Potiphar once a week. If your 
good-humor can’t digest such a hors 
@euvre as little Mrs. Vite, what will you 
do with such a piéce de résistance as 
Madame Gorgon ?” 

Odious plain speaker! Yet I like the 
man. But, before I could reply, up came 
another couple,—Caroline Pettitoes and 
Norman de Famille. 

“You were at the bowling alley?” said he. 

“Yes,” answered Caroline. 

“You saw them together ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, what do you think ?” 

“ Why, of course, that if he is not en- 
gaged to her he ought to be. He has 
taken her out in his wagon three times, 
he has sent her four bouquets, he waltzes 
with her every night, he bowls with her 
party every morning, and if that does not 
mean that he wants to marry her, I should 
like to know what it does mean,” replied 
Caroline, tossing her head. 

Norman de Famille smiled, and Caro- 
line continued, with rather a flushed face, 
because Norman had been doing very 
much the same thing with her. 

“ What is a girl to understand by such 
attentions ?” 

“ Why, that the gentleman finds it an 
amusing game, and hopes she is equally 
pleased,” returned De Famille. 

“ Merci, M. de Famille,” said Caroline, 
with an energy I never suspected in her, 
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“ and at the end of the game she ma 
break her heart, I suppose.” cong 

“ Hearts are not so brittle, Miss Petti- 
toes,” replied Norman. “ Besides, why 
should you girls always play for such high 
stakes ? ” 

They were just about beginning the 
waltz again, when the music stopped, and 
they walked away. But I saw the tears 
in Caroline’s eyes: I don’t know whether 
they were tears of vexation, or of disap- 
pointment. The men have the advantage 
of us because they can control their emo. 
tions so much better. I suppose Caroline 
blushed and cried, because she found her- 
self blushing and crying, quite as much as 
because she fancied her partner didn’t 
care for her. 

I turned to Kurz Pacha, who stood by 
my side smiling and rubbing his hands. 

“ A charming evening we have had of 
it, Miss Minerva,” said he, “an epitome 
of life—a kind of last-new-novel effect. 
The things that we have heard and seen 
here, multiplied and varied by a thousand 
or so, produce the net result of Newport. 
Given, a large house, music, piazzas, 
beaches, cliff, port, griddle-cakes, fast 
horses, sherry-cobblers, ten-pins, dust, 
artificial flowers, innocence, worn-out 
hearts, loveliness, black-legs, bank-bills, 
small men, large coat-sleeves, little boots, 
jewelry, and polka redowas ad libitum, 
to produce August in Newport. For my 
part, Miss Minerva, I like it. But it isa 
dizzy and perilous game. I profess to 
seek and enjoy emotions, so I go to water- 
ing-places. Ada Aiguille says she doesn’t 
like it. She declares that she thinks less 
of her fellow-creatures after she has been 
here a little while. She goes to the city 
afterward to refit her faith, probably. 
Daisy Clover thinks it’s heavenly. Dar- 
ling little Daisy ! life is an endless German 
cotillon to her. She thinks the world is 
gay, but well-meaning, is sure that it goes 
to church on Sundays, and never tells lies. 
Cerulea Bass looks at it for a moment 
with her hard, round, ebony eyes, and 
calmly wonders that people will make 
such fools of themselves. And you, Miss 
Minerva, pardon me,—you come because 
you are in the habit of coming—because 
you are not happy out of such society, 
and have a tantalizing sadness in it. 
Your system craves only the piquant 

sources of scandal and sarcasm, which 
can never satisfy it. You wish that you 
liked tranquil pleasures and believed in 
men and women. But you get no nearer 
than a wish. You remember when you 
did believe, but you remember with a 
shudder and a sigh. You pass for a bril- . 
liant woman. You go out to dinners and 
balls; and men are, what is called, ‘afraid 
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of you.’ Youscorn most of us. You are 
not a favorite, but your pride is flattered 
by the very fear on the part of others 
which prevents your being loved. Time 
and yourself are your only enemies, and 
they are in league, for you betray yourself 
to him. You have found youth the most 
fascinating and fatal of flirts, for he to 
whom your heart and hope clung despair- 
ingly, has jilted you and thrown you by. 
Let him go, if you can, and throw after 
him the white muslin and the baby-waist. 
Give up milk and the pastoral poets. 
Sail, at least, under your own colors; 
even pirates hoist a black flag. An old 
belle who endeavors to retain by sharp 
wit and spicy scandal the place she held 
only in virtue of youth and spirited 
beauty, is, in a new circle of youth and 
beauty, like an enemy firing at you from 
the windows of your own house. The 
difficulty of your position, dear Miss 
Minerva, is, that you can never deceive 
those who alone are worth deceiving. 
Daisy Clover and Young America, of 
course, consider you a talented, tremen- 
dous kind of woman. Daisy Clover won- 
ders all the men are not in love with you. 
Young America sniffs and shakes its little 
head, and says disapprovingly, ‘strong- 
minded woman!’ But you fail, you 
know, notwithstanding. You couldn’t 
bring old Potiphar to his knees when he 
first came home from China, and he must 
needs plunge in love with Miss Polly, 
whom you despised, but who has certainly 
profited by her intimacy with Mrs. Gnu, 
Mrs. Croesus, and Mrs. Settum Downe, as 
you saw by her conversation with you 
this evening. 

“ Ah, Miss Minerva, I am only a benight- 
ed diplomat from Sennaar, but when I re- 
flect upon all I see around me in your 
country; when I take my place with ter- 
ror in a railroad car, because the certain- 
ty of frightful accidents fills all minds 
with the same vague apprehension as if a 
war were raging in the land; when I see 
the universal rush and fury—young men 
who never smile, and who fall victims to 
paralysis ; old men who are tired of life 
and dread death; young women pretty 
and incapable; old women listless and 
useless ; and both young and old, if wo- 
men of sense, perishing of ennui, and long- 
ing for some kind of a career ;—why, I 
don’t say that it is better any where else, 
—perhaps it isn’t,—in most ways it cer- 
tainly is not. I don’t say, certainly, that 
there’s a higher tone of life in London or 
Paris than in New-York, but only that, 
whatever it may be there, this, at least, 
is rather a miserable business.” 

“What is your theory of life, then?” 
asked I. “ what do you propose ?” 
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Kurz Pacha smiled again. 

“Suppose, Miss Minerva, I say the 
Golden Rule is my theory of life. You 
think it vague; but it is in that like most 
theories. Then I propose that we shall 
all be good. Don’t you think it a feasi- 
ble proposition? I see that you think 
you have effectually disposed of all com- 
visint by challenging the complainer to 
suggest a remedy. But it is clear to me 
that a man in the water has a right to cry 
out, although he may not distinctly state 
how he proposes to avoid drowning. 
Your reasoning is that of those excellent 
Americans who declare that foreign na- 
tions ought not to strike for a republic 
until they are fit for a republic—as if em- 
pires and monarchies founded colleges to 
propagate democracy. Probably you 
think it wiser that men shouldn’t go into 
the water until they can swim. Mr. Car- 
lyle, I remember, was bitterly reproached 
for grumbling in his “ Chartism,” and 
other works, as if a man had no moral right 
to complain of hunger until he had grasped 
a piece of bread. ‘ What do you propose 
to do, Mr. Carlyle?’ said they, ‘ what 
with the Irish, for instance?’ Mr. C. 
said that he would compel every Irishman 
to work, or he would sink the island in 
the sea. ‘Barbarous man, this is your 
boasted reform!’ cried they in indignant 
chorus, unsuited either way, and permif- 
ting the Irish to go to the dogs in the 
mean while. So suffer me, dearest Miss 
Minerva, to regret a state of things which 
no sensible man can-approve. Even if it 
seems to you light, allow me, at least, to 
treat it seriously, nor suppose I love any 
thing less because I would see it better. 
You are the natural fruit of this state of 
things, O Minerva Tattle. By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

After a few moments, he added in the 
old way: 

“Don’t think I am going to break my 
heart about it, nor lose my appetite. 
Look at the absurdity of the whole thing. 
I’m preaching to youin your baby-waist, 
here in a Newport ball-room at midnight. 
I humbly beg your pardon. There are 
more potent preachers here than I. Be- 
sides, I’m engaged to Mrs. Potiphar’s 
supper at 12. Take things more gently, 
dear Miss Minerva. Don’t make faces at 
Mrs. Vite, nor growl at your darling 
Polly. Women as smart as you are, will 
say precisely as smart things of you as 
you say of them. We shall all laugh, 
first with you, and then at you. But 
don’t deny yourself the pleasure of saying 
the smart things in hope that they will 
also refrain. That’s vanity, not virtue. 
People are much better than you think, 
but they are also much worse. I might 
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have been king ot Sennaar, but I am only 
his ambassador. You might have been 
only a chambermaid, but you are the 
brilliant and accomplished Miss Tattle. 
Tum, tum, tum, Ti, ti, tii—what a pretty 
waltz! Here come Daisy and Timon 
Croesus, and now Mrs. Potiphar and 
Gauche Boosey, and now again Caroline 
Pettitoes and De Famille. She is smiling 
again, you see. She darts through the 
dance like a sunbeam as she is. Caro- 
line is a philosopher. Just now you re- 
member, it was down, down, down,—now 
itis up, up, up. It is a good world, if 
you don’t rub it the wrong way. Sit in 
the sun as much as possible. One pre- 
serves one’s complexion, but gets so cold 
in the shade. Ah! there comes Mrs. 
Potiphar. Why, she is radiant! She 
shakes her. fan at me. Adieu, Miss Mi- 
nerva. Sweetdreams. To-morrow morn- 
ing at the Bowling alley at eleven, you 
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know, and the drive at six. Aw revoir.” 
And he was gone. The ball was break- 
ing up. A few desperate dancers still 
floated upon the floor. The chairs were 
empty. The women were shawling, and 
the men stood attendant with bouquets. 
I went to 2 window and looked out. The 
moon was rising, @ wan, waning moon. 
The broad fields lay dark beneath, and as 
the music ceased, I heard the sullen roar 
of the sea. If my heart ached with an 
indefinite longing,—if it felt that the airy 
epicurism of the Pacha was but a sad 
cynicism, masquerading in smiles,—if 
I dreaded to ask whether the wisest were 
not the saddest,—if the rising moon, and 
the plunging sea, and the silence of mid- 
night were mournful,—if I envied Daisy 
Clover her sweet sleep and vigorous wak- 
ing,—why, no one need ever know it, nor 
suspect that the brilliant Minerva Tattle 
is a failure. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

France.—M. Vioiiet Lepvc, one of 
the first of living French architects, is 
now publishing in numbers, a Diction- 
naire raisonné de Parchitecture fran- 
gaise du onzieme au seizieme siécle, 
which is to be completed in two volumes, 
with three hundred engravings. Two 
parts have already appeared. 

—A very complete chronological work is 
that of M. Anpre pe BeLiecomsr, of which 
two volumes have already appeared at 
Paris, while a third is now in press. 
With this volume the entire chronology 
of the human race, down to the Christian 
era, will be completed. The same author 
is about to publish a universal history of 
literature, art and science. 

—A book very warmly, and we judge 
very justly praised, is Professor CuasteL’s 
Etudes historiques sur Vinfluence de la 
Charité durant les premiers siécles 
Chretiens (On the Influence of Charity 
during the first centuries of Christianity). 
It was written for a prize offered by the 
French Academy, in order to defend alms- 
giving and eleemosynary institutions 
against the criticism of imprudence and 
indiscretion put forth by Malthus, and 
that of uselessness urged by the Sociailsts. 
The prize was gained in 1852, and the 
work is now given to the public. The 
author, is professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory at Geneva. 

—Sanson, of the Theatre Francais, one 
of the first actors of France, is about to 


publish a manual of the histrionic art, 
intended for the use-of members of the 
profession. Its title is Art Theatrale, 
and the critics unanimously praise it be- 
forehand. 

—An important branch of the revolu- 
tionary annals, is made more widely and 
completely accessible to the public, by the 
Abbé Jacer, in his lately published 
Histoire de ? Eglise de France pendant 
la Revolution. It not only narrates the 
events of that great cataclysm in their 
relation to the church, but enters at length 
into the share which the latter had in 
bringing it about. It is replete with 
documentary information, and written 
with t fairness, considering that its 
author is himself an ecclesiastic. 

—Alexander Dumas is at work ona 
translation of the dramas of Kotzebue. 
As he does not know a word of the ori- 
ginal, he employs a German who puts it 
into French, after which our Alexander 
the Great comes in to polish and finish 
the job. 

—Physiologie du Duel is the title of a 
curious work by ALFRED D’ALMBAT. 
It is not so much a regular treatise on 
duelling as a collection of historical facts, 
anecdotes and reminiscences, which no 
reader is likely to lay down till he has 
finished the whole. Of course it relates 
to the practice as it exists and has always 
existed in France, where it differs consid- 
erably from the same institution in other 
countries. 
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—Didot, of Paris, has published in a 
style of unusual elegance, a work by M. 
E. Lanerer, called Documents histo- 
riques sur la comedie frangaise (His- 
torical Documents on the French Thea- 
tre). Our readers who have been in 
Paris will understand that this does not 
refer to the French drama in general, but 
simply to the leading theatre of Paris. 
This theatre has always stood under the 
special patronage of the Government, and 
for centuries has enjoyed a sort of mono- 
poly, not only of the best dramas, but of 
the best actors. Probably no other his- 
trionic establishment in the world is 

ually perfect in the performances it 
offers to the public, and certainly none 
has been connected with so long a series 
of illustrious writers and gifted artists. 
Its history is the history of what is most 
eminent in French dramatic literature, 
and though M. Langier has not under- 
taken to write it with any pretension to 
completeness, he has collected and pub- 
lished a valuable mass of materials 
which may be used hereafter in such a 
work. 


Germany.—For some time past the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung has con- 
tained articles on Italian literature and 
history, which, though conceived in an ul- 
tra conservative spirit, have been marked 
by all the qualities of uncommon learning 
and literary ability. Their author. Count 
ALFRED von Neumont, a German diplo- 
mat residing at Florence, has now publish- 
ed two volumes called Beitrdge zur ita- 
lienischen Geschichte (Contributions to 
Italian History), in which all thoughtful 
persons will find instruction. A most in- 
teresting chapter treats of Galileo, and a 
large part of the first volume is devoted 
to the Italian diplomats and diplomatic 
relations from the 13th to the 16th cen- 
tury. The work is dedicated to Leopold 
Ranke. 

—Jviian Scumint, one of the editors of 
the Leipsic Grenzboten, a weekly maga- 
zine of ability and value, has published 
the first volume of a History of German 
National Literature in the 19th century 
(Geschichte der deutschen National litera- 
tur im 19 Jahrlundert). It begins with 
the death of Schiller, and concludes with 
the period immediately before the appear- 
ance of Henry Heine; the second volume, 
which will come down to the present day, 
is to appear in the course of the present 
month. Mr. Schmidt, who is a liberal 
conservative, is no admirer of the literature 
he discusses, but not disposed to set it 
down as indicating the entire perdition of 
the world. His spirit, if not the most 
generous and comprehensive, is hopeful ; 
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and his criticisms, if sometimes one-sided, 
are never without the stamp of manly 
good sense and sound culture. 

—Mnr. Vocumit Gotz, an eccentric au- 
thor on his travels, has published Der 
Kleinstddter in E, (The Small- 
Citizen in Egypt), which those who love 
an exaggerated style, farfetched fancies, 
and absurd ideas, may consult with grati- 
fication. 

—Baron Sterneere has published at 
Leipsic a new novel, Macargan, which 
the German critics handle without mercy. 
The only good thing they find in it isa 
picture of the court of Catharine II. of 
Russia, with Prince Potemkin as a pro- 
minent figure. Afl admit the author has 
talent, but all proclaim that he fools it 
away quite shamefully. 

—Pleasant reading may be found in the 
Novellen und Schilderumgen (Novels 
and Pictures), by L. Stevs, a collection of 
little tales, fairy stories, and sketches of 
real life, written in an excellent style and 
most agreeable spirit. 

—The beautiful and the sublime have 
often enough served as topics of literary 
discussion, but their opposites have hith- 
erto been left undisturbed by philoso- 
phers and book makers. But this could 
not endure for ever, and accordingly we 
now have before us a treatise called s- 
thetik des Hasslichen (Esthetics of the 
Ugly), by Prof. K. Rosenkranz. It is an 
attempt to define philosophically and by 
practical illustrations the nature and lim- 
its of the use of the ugly, the disagree- 
able, and the vile, in art, literary as well as 
plastic. Though it isnot quite satisfac- 
tory either philosophically or practically, 
it is yet one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of recent German literature, and 
miay be studied with profit by all who 
take an interest in sesthetic questions. 

—Professor ZINKEISEN has now com- 
pleted his History of the Jacobins (Der 
Jakobiner-Klub), whose first part was 
published some time since. Its two thick 
volumes form a most important contribu- 
tion to the History of the French Revolu- 
tion of 93, written with indefatigable re- 
search, all possible philosophic impartial- 
ity, in an animated and agreeable style. 
So thoroughly has the author -used his 
materials, that his book must serve as a 
manual of reference to future historians. If 
it does not exhaust the subject, it isa com- 
plete collection of the facts relating to it. 

—A pocket collection of American lite- 
rature has been commenced by Wigaud, 
the Leipsic publisher. The first volume 
contains selections from Cooper, Irving, 
Dana, Mrs. Kirkland, and others,—in all 
fifteen tales and sketches. 

—Aus dem Siden (from the South), 
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by Junius Von Wickepr, is a series of 
sketches by one of the most spirited and 
satisfactory of the younger German writers, 
who may justly be classed in the brilliant 
category of recent travelling authors, 
headed by such names as Kinglake, and 
Thackeray. The subjects treated in this 
little volume are: Life in the Harbor of 
Genoa ; a Shipwreck in the Mediterrane- 
an; sketches from Corsica ; aday in Gib- 
raltar ; Cadiz; Lisbon; (porto and its 
Port Wine; Algiers ard Constantine. 
—To the list of military memoirs grow- 
ing out of the Revolution of 1848 and 1849, 
in the Austrian empire we have now to 
add those of Field-Marshal Wetpen, 
whose Episoden aus’ meinem Leben 
(Episodes from my Life) has just made 
its appearance at Gratz. It narrates the 
story of the suppression of the Italian and 
Hungarian revolts, in so far as its author 
was concerned in them, and is regarded 
by Austrian writers as a very valuable 
book, in a military as well as a historical 
sense. It will be remembered that Wel- 
don was the immediate predecessor of 
Haynau, in the command of the army 
operating against Hungary, in 1849. 





LETTER FROM H. C. CAREY. 


Dear Sir,—Hastily written, and at 
first intended for no eyes but your own, 
my MS. appears to have been hardly dis- 
tinct enough for your compositor, who has 
changed, and not for the better, several of 
my words. There is, however, only a 
single case, in the last paragraph, in which 
there is produced a change of sense re- 
quiring correction, “a theory to republish” 
being there substituted for “a theory to 
establish.” I have republished no old 
theories, but have desired to establish a 
new one. For other reasons, however, 
than the mere correction of literal errors, 
I should have been glad to see the proof, 
or the letter itself before it went to the 
printer. Although authorized in the clos- 
ing paragraph, which you have not print- 
ed, to dispose of itas you pleased, I scarce- 
ly supposed it would meet the eyes of 
others than yourself without previous re- 
vising, that I might satisfy myself if the 
private letter was fitted to appear in pub- 
lic—and its reperusal would certainly 
have been followed by some change in 
what was said concerning persons, al- 
though all that has been said concerning 
things would have remained unchanged. 

And now, allow me to say a few words 
in relation to your preface. In it you 
speak of my _—— * in reference to 
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the treatment my books have received at 
the hands of reviewers, but I certainly 
had no intention to complain of any one. 
My sole object in writing the letter was 
to place before a friend a statement of the 
actual condition of affairs throughout the 
land, in the hope that it might have some 
influence with him, in reference to the 
management of a journal that may do 
much good, or evil, and of which he is the 
responsible head. It was my wish to call 
your attention to the fact that a large 
portion of our teachers—professors and 
reviewers—are actually behind the com- 
munity in which they undertake to teach, 
and are laboring to perpetuate error when 
they should be employed in disseminating 
truth, and that they are so because they 
will not take the trouble to think a little 
for themselves. The whole system of our 
higher schools tends in that direction, and 
our young men go to College to learn that 
which the intelligent among them find 
themselves forced to unlearn when they 

into the world. A student reads 
Ricardo and McCulloch to qualify him- 
self for teaching from the professorial 
chair, that if the many are every where 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the few, they are so in virtue of a great 
law of God, which provides for a con- 
stantly increasing tendency towards the 
division of mankind into two great classes 
—the masters and the slaves. He studies 
the doctrines of the disciples of Malthus 
that he may qualify himself to teach from 
the pulpit of a Christian church, that if 
poor men will indulge in the luxury of 
having wives and children, those who are 
not poor owe it asa duty to themselves, to 
society, and to their God, to remain un- 
moved by their distress, and to permit 
them, unassisted, to suffer every calamity 
“short of positive death,”—and to teach 
further, that if they permit their feelings 
to induce them to “stand between the er- 
ror and its cure”—famine and pestilence 
—they are to be regarded as aiders and 
abettors in the perpetuation of the sin. 
He studies the books of these men that 
he may learn that it is his duty to teach 
that the Creator did not provide a place 
at his table for ali, and that the poor man 
has no more right to expect to obtain a 
market for his labor than the wool manu- 
facturer has to expect a market for his 
cloth.* He studies Mons. de Tocqueville’s 
celebrated work, that he may be prepared 
to teach that under an aristocracy there 
prevails an universal feeling of kindness 
and good will, and that inequality of con- 
dition does not ae the souls of men, 





* The reader who desires to sec those atrocious doctrines fully set forth, may do so on an examination 
of the Edinburgh Review for October, 1849—Art. Unsound Social Philosophy. 
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but that with every step forwards equality, 
the idea of “right” disappears and “ force” 
takes its place, and furnishes “the only 
guaranty for the future.” He studies 
him that he may be prepared to travel 
abroad and every where admit that, while 
aristocracy tends towards equality, by 
bringing the many nearer to the elevation 
of the few, democracy tends towards the 
equalization of conditions. by sinking the 
few towards the lower level of the mass, 
and that the most oppressive of all tyran- 
nies is “the tyranny of the majority.” 
He studies Mons. Guizot, that he may fit 
himself worthily to represent this country 
at the courts of Europe,—thus to furnish 
American authority for the doctrine that 
all who would seek in any manner to 
change the existing relations of the state, 
the church, and the people, throughout 
Europe, are to be regarded as “ enemies of 
social order ”—“ anarchists ”—and, worst 
of all, “republicans.” He studies Mons. 
Chevalier to learn that the laws of political 
economy vary with time and place, and 
thus qualify himself for editing a journal 
in which pro-slavery’ shall be taught at 
one time and anti-slavery at another, as 
the one or the other may appear most 
likely to advance his private interests. 
Having read them all, and having taken 
all the degrees, he is led inevitably to the 
conclusions, that the Creator instituted no 
laws for the government of man—that 
there is no such thing as social science— 
that expediency is the only test of truth 
and success, the only test of conduct— 
and, of course, that the prosperous knave 
is entitled to the respect and considera- 
tion of his fellow-men—and now he finds 
himself qualified to occupy the judgment 
seat in the court of literature, and to de- 
termine upon the opinions that are to be 
taught to the young generations growing 
up around him. 

Such being the doctrines of the books 
that are studied in our schools, need we be 
surprised at the figure that is made by the 
students? I think not. Of all the Ameri- 
cans who cross the Atlantic, but one in a 
hundred knows any thing of the principles 
upon which our system is based, and 
hence it is that flunkeyism, to use Car- 
lyle’s expressive word, is so general among 
them. “Why,” said Lord Brougham, “is it 
that Americans abroad so studiously seek 
to forget every thing that at heme distin- 
guishes their nation from other nations?” 
They do forget it, or rather they have not 
learned it. Hence it is that it has recently 
been so justly remarked by a foreign di- 
plomatist, speaking of the late circular in 
reference to dress, that if we expect to 
rid ourselves of the “ lackeys” among our 
diplomatic representatives, by discarding 
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their “liveries,” we shall find ourselves 
disappointed. Flunkeyism abroad is a ne- 
cessary consequence of absence of know- 
ledge among the teachers at home. 

You think that this state of things is to 
be remedied by the adoption of interna- 
tional copyright. That is your theory; 
and if it be correct, the facts must prove 
it. How stand the facts? Does intellec- 
tual slavery diminish where your system 
is adopted? Ireland has been in the en- 
joyment of it for half a century, but not 
only has she ceased to produce books, but 
she has almost ceased to produce men ca- 
pable of writing them. The British pro- 
vinces have the system, but the whole con- 
sumption of printing paper among two 
millions of people is less than that of 
a single printing office in your city, and 
less, probably, than the average of half- 
a-dozen of them. They produce no writ- 
ers, nor do they print books, and in all 
their discussions they exhibit intellectual 
slavery to a remarkable extent. We 
write books and print them, yet we have 
not adopted the system. Can you ex- 
plain the causes of these facts, so opposed 
to your theory ? 

We are told that Germany, France, and 
England, have recognized the rights of 
foreigners, and that we must follow their 
example. German books in France and 
England, and French and English books 
in Germany, are, however, luxuries ; and 
the regulations in regard to them are of 
little more importance to the people of 
those countries than is the rate of duty 
upon cloves or nutmegs. The only case 
of real importance, in which the question 
has ever come before the world, is the one 
now on the carpet, where two great na- 
tions have the same language, and are 
producing daily the literary food required 
for the consumption of the whole body of 
the people, and in regard to that one I 
have never yet seen an argument that 
was entitled to carry with it a conviction 
of either the expediency, or the duty of 
such a measure—nor one that indicated 
that its writer had studied the question. 
On the contrary, I am satisfied that there 
are few intelligent and disinterested men 
in the country that would not, on a 
thorough examination of it, arrive at the 
conclusion that there are valid reasons 
why copyright should neither be perpet- 
ual nor universal, and that neither justice 
nor expediency requires our adoption of 
the system urged upon us. 

Until now, I have never, so far as I can 
recollect, written a line on this subject for 
publication, having always had entire con- 
fidence that such a measure could never 
be forced through Congress. It is now, 
however, proposed to remove the difficul- 
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ty by superseding the House of Represen- 
tatives, and placing the law-making power 
altogether in the hands of the President 
and Senate, and in that way the friends 
of the measure may succeed. If they do, 
.t will be well for Senators to provide for 
their own safety by inserting a provision 
authorizing the abrogation of the treaty 
at the shortest notice, for they will need 
to avail themselves of it. Of this they 
may rest assured. 

To enable men to become free in thought, 
they must have education, and that they 
cannot have without the power of associa- 
tion with their fellow-men. That power 
increases with every increase in the va- 
riety of employments, and it diminishes as 
that variety diminishes. When the car- 
penter and the blacksmith, the mason and 
the millwright, the spinner and the weaver, 
the miner and the smelter of ores, are en- 
abled to take their places among the men 
who follow the plough and the harrow, 
all are enabled to combine their efforts, 
and not only is there then an increased 
ability to maintain schools, but there 
arises a demand for intellectual power that 
offers a premium on every effort for its 
improvement. Where, on the contrary, 
there is no pursuit but agriculture, there 
is no power of association, little ability to 
maintain schools, and little reason for 
effort to increase the intellectual power, 
because men of every grade of intellect 
are forced to find employment in the rude 
labor of the field. More than a century 
since Montesquieu told his countrymen 
that “a nation of agriculturists must be 
a nation either of slaves or beggars,” and 
all experience proves that he was right. To 
drive all the nations of the world into ag- 
riculture, as the sole means of support, 
is the object of the whole British system 
of trade—that system which is taught in 
nearly every college in the Union; and 
we need scarcely wonder that it tends 
here, as every where, to produce intellec- 
tual slavery. Look, I beg of you, at all 
the countries in which that system is per- 
mitted to obtain, because of the absence 
of either the will or the power to resist it 
—Ireland, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, India, 
the British Possessions, Brazil, Mexico 
and other Southern States. Do you find 
intellectual freedom growing in any of 
these ? Look next at the countries which 
have the will and the power of resistance 
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—Russia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Belgium, the Northern States, and now 
even Spain. Does not intellectual freedom 
grow in all of them as employment be- 
comes diversified, and the demand for in- 
tellectual power increases? That such is 
the case must be admitted. What is the 
cause of the difference ? In the former the 
farmer is not protected in his efforts to 
draw the artisan to his side, and he is 
compelled to depend upon distant mar- 
kets in which to sell all he has to sell, 
and buy all he has to buy, with great 
waste of labor, and t deterioration 
of his land. In the latter he is protected, 
and he has a home market in which he 
sells nearly all he raises, and buys nearly 
all he consumes, with t economy of 
labor and improvement of his land. If, 
then, you desire intellectual emancipation, 
would not your journal advocate protec- 
tion to the farmer and planter in their 
efforts to draw the carpenter and black- 
smith, the shoemaker and the hatter, the 
spinner and the weaver, the mason and 
millwright, the miner, the smelter, and 
the founder, to their sides, and thus en- 
able them to combine their efforts for the 
building and maintenance of schools, the 
collection of libraries, and the foundation 
of institutions among themselves in which 
education might be carricd up to the 
highest point of social science? Would it 
not by this course be aiding in the eman- 
cipation of the farmers and planters of the 
country from the necessity for choosing 
between dispensing with education on the 
one hand, or on the other, sending their 
children to a distance, at great cost, and 
for little purpose, except that of having 
them educated.in a manner that unfits 
them from appreciating the admirable 
system under which we live? I beg of 
you to reflect upon these questions. That 
the day will come when your answer will 
be affirmative, and when your journal 
will be ranged on the side of intellectual 
freedom, I feel assured, and equally well 
am I assured that when you shall have 
thoroughly studied the subject, you will 
agree with me that neither duty nor ex- 
pediency requires of us any change in the 
present system in relation to literary pro- 
perty. 
I am yours very truly, 
Henry C. Carey. 
Burlington, N. J, August 8th, 1958, 








